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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


BY THE VICAR. 


XI. 


I never asked questions about the private affairs 
of any of my parishioners, except of themselves in- 
dividually upon occasion of their asking me for 
advice, and some consequent necessity for knowing 
more than they told me, Hence, I believe, they 
became the more willing that I should know. But I 
heard a good many things from others, notwithstand- 
ing, for I could not be constantly closing the lips of 
the communicative as I had done those of Jane Rogers. 
And amongst other things, 1 learned that Miss Old- 
castle went most Sundays to the neighbouring town 
of Addicehead to church. Now, I had often heard 
of the ability of the rector, and although I had never 
met him, was prepared to find him a cultivated if 
not an original man. Still, if I must be honest, 
which I hope I must, I confess that I heard the news 
with a pang, in analysing which I discovered the 
chief component to be jealousy. It was no use ask- 
ing myself why I should be jealous: there the ugly 
thing was. So I went and told God I was ashamed, 
and begged Him to deliver me from the evil, because 
his was the kingdom and the power and the glory. 
And He took my part against myself, for He waits to 
be gracious, Perhaps the reader may, however, sus- 
pect a deeper cause for this feeling (to which I would 
rather not give the true name again) than a merely 
professional one. 

But there was one stray sheep of my flock that 
appeared in church for the first time on the morning 
of Christmas Day—Catherine Weir. She did not sit 
beside her father, but in the most shadowy corner of 
ihe church—near the organ loft, however. She could 
have seen her father if she had looked up, but she kept 
her eyes down the whole time, and never even lifted 
them tome, The spot on one cheek was much brighter 
than that on the other, and made her look very ill. 

I prayed to our God to grant me the honour of 
speaking a true word to them all; which honour I 
thought I was right in asking, because the Lord re- 
proached the Pharisees for not seeking the honour that 
cometh from God. Perhaps I may have put a wrong 
interpretation on the passage. It is, however, a joy 
to think that He will not give you a stone, even if 
you should take it for a loaf and ask for it as such. 
Nor is He, like the scribes, lying in wait to catch poor 
erring men in their words or their prayers, however 
mistaken they may be. 

I took my text from the Sermon on the Mount. And 
as the Sunpay Magazine is intended chiefly for Sun- 
day reading, I will write my sermon just as if I were 
preaching it to my unseen readers as 1 spoke it to my 
present parishioners. Hear me, then, in truth, and 
for truth. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew, the sixth 
chapter, and part of the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth verses :— 

II.—20. 





66 Ve cannot serve Godand Mammon. Therefore I 
say unto you, Take no thought for your life.’ 

‘* When the Child whose birth we celebrate with 
glad hearts this day, grew up to be a man, He said 
this. Did He mean it ?—He never said what He did 
not mean. Did He mean it wholly ?—He meant it 
far beyond what the words could convey. He meant 
it altogether and entirely. When people do not 
understand what the Lord says, when it seems to 
them that his advice is impracticable, instead of 
searching deeper for a meaning which will be evidently 
true and wise, they comfort themselves by thinking 
He could not have meant it altogether, and so leave 
it. Or they think that if He did mean it, He could 
not expect them to carry it out. And in the fact 
that they could not do it perfectly if they were to 
try, they take refuge from the duty of trying to do it 
at all; or, oftener, they donot think about it at all as 
anything that in the least concerns them. The Son of 
our Father in heaven may have become a child, may 
have led the one life which belongs to every man to 
lead, may have suffered because we are sinners, may 
have died for our sakes, doing the will of his Father 
in heaven, and yet we have nothing to do with the 
words He spoke out of the midst of his true, perfect 
knowledge, feeling, and action! Is it not strange 
that it should be so? Let it not be so with us this 
day. Let us seek to find out what our Lord means, 
that we may do it; trying and failing and trying 
again—verily to be victorious at last—what matter 
when, so long as we are trying, and so coming nearer 
to our end! 

‘¢ Mammon, you know, means riches. Now, riches 
are meant to be the slave—not even the servant of man, 
and not to be the master. If a man serve his own 
servant, or in a word anyone who has no just claim to be 
his master, he isa slave. But here he serves his own 
slave. On the other hand, to serve God, the source of 
our being, our own glorious Father, is treedom ; in fact, 
is the only way to get rid of all bondage. So you 
see plainly enough that a man cannot serve God and 
Mammon. For how can a slave of his own slave be 
the servant of the God of freedom, of Him who can 
have no one to serve Him but a free man? His 
service is freedom. Do not, I pray you, make any 
confusion between service and slavery. To serve is 
the highest, noblest calling in creation. For even 
the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. 

** But how can a man serve riches? Why, when he 
says to riches, ‘“‘ Ye are my good.” When he feels he 
cannot be happy without them. “When he puts forth 
the energies of his nature to get them. When he schemes 
and dreams and lies awake about them. When he will 
not give to his neighbour for fear of becoming poor him- 
self. When he wants to have more, and to know he 
has more, than he can need. When he wants to leave 
money behind him, not for the sake of his children or 
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relatives, but for the name of the wealth. When he 
leaves his money, not to those who need it, even of his 
relations, but to those who are frich like, himself, 
making them yet more of slaves to the overgrown 
monster they worship for his size. When he honours 
those who have money because they have money, 
irrespective of their character ; or when he honours 
in a rich man what he would not honour in a poor 
man. Then is he the slaveof Mammon. Still more is 
he Mammon’s slave when his devotion to his god makes 
him oppressive to those over whom his wealth gives 
him power; or if he becomes unjust in order to add 
to his stores.—How will it be with such a man when 
on a sudden he finds that the world has vanished, and 
he is alone with God? There lies the body in which 
he used to live, whose poor necessities first made 
money of value to him, but with which itself and 
its fictitious value are both left behind. He can- 
not now even try to bribe God with a cheque. 
The angels will not bow down to him because his 
property, as set forth in his will, takes five or six 
figures to express its amount. It makes no difference 
to them that he has lost it, though; for they never 
respected him. And the poor souls of Hades, who 
envied him the wealth they had lost before, rise up as 
one man to welcome him, not for love of him—no 
worshipper of Mammon loves another—but rejoicing 
in the mischief that has befallen him, and saying, 
** Art thou also become one of us?” And Lazarus 
in Abraham’s bosom, however sorry he may be for 
him, however grateful he may feel to him for the 
broken victuals and the penny, cannot with one drop 
of the water of Paradise cool that man’s parched 
tongue. 

** Alas, poor Dives! poor server of Mammon, 
whose vile god can pretend to deliver him no longer! 
Or rather, for the blockish god never pretended any- 
thing—it was the man’s own doing—Alas for the 
Mammon-worshipper! he can no longer deceive him- 
self in his riches, And so even in hell he is something 
nobler than he was on earth: for he worships his 
riches no longer. He cannot. He curses them. 

** Terrible things to say on Christmas Day! But if 


Christmas Day teaches us anything, it teaches us to | 


worship God and not Mammon ; to worship spirit and 
not matter ; to-worship love and not power. 

** Do I now hear any of my friends saying in their 
hearts: Let the rich take that! It does not apply 
to us. Weare poorenoigh? Ah, my friends, I have 
known a light-hearted, liberal rich man lose his riches, 
and be liberal and light-hearted still. I knew a rich 
lady once, in giving a large gift of money to a poor 
man, say apologetically, ‘I hope it is no disgrace in 
me to be rich, as it is none in you to be poor.” It 
is not the being rich that is wrong, but the serving of 
riches, instead of making them serve your neighbour 
and yourself—yo eighbour for this life, yourself 
for the everlasting habitations. God knows it is hard 
for the rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but the rich man does sometimes enter in ; for God 
hath made it possible. And the greater the victory, 
when it is the rich man that overcometh the world. 
It is easier for the poor man to enter into the king- 
dom, yet many of the poor have failed to enter in, 





| for many years. But you ought to find it easy to 





and the greater is the disgrace of their defeat. For 
the poor have more done for them, as far as outward 
things go, in the way of salvation than the rich, and 
have a beatitude all to themselves besides. For in 
the making of this world as a school of salvation, the 
poor, as the necessary majority, have been more re- 
garded than the rich. Do not think, my poor friend, 
that God will let you off. He lets nobody off. You, 
too, must pay the uttermost farthing. He loves you 
too well to let you serve Mammon a whit more than 
your rich neighbour. ‘*Serve Mammon!” do you 
say? ‘*How can I serve Mammon? I have no 
Mammon to serve.”—Would you like to have riches 
a moinent sooner than God gives them? Would you 
serve Mammon if you had him ?/—*“ Who can tell ?” 
do you answer? ‘‘ Leave those questions till I am tried,” 
But is there no bitterness in the tone of that response ? 
Does it not mean, *‘ It will be a long time before I 
have a chance of trying that ?”—But I am not driven 
to such questions for the chance of convicting some 
of you of Mammon-worship. Let us look to the text, 
Read it again. 

** * Ve cannot serve Godand Mammon. Therefore I 
say unto you, Take no thought for your life.’ 

*¢ Why are you to take no thought? Because you 
cannot serve God and Mammon. Is taking thought, 
then, a serving of Mammon? Clearly.—Where are 
you now, poor man? Brooding over the frost? Will 
it harden the ground so that the God of the sparrows 
cannot find food for his sons? Where are you now, 
poor woman? Sleepless over the empty cupboard 
and to-morrow’s dinner? ‘‘ It is because we have no 
bread,” do you answer? Have you forgotten the 
five loaves among the five thousand, and the fragments 
that were left? Or do you know nothing of your 
Father in Heaven, who clothes the lilies and feeds the 
birds? O ye of little faith! O ye poor-spirited 
Mammon-worshippers ! who worship him not even 
because he has given you anything, but in the hope 
that he may some future day benignantly regard you. 
But I may be too hard upon you. I know well that 
our Father sees a great difference between the man 
who is anxious about his children’s dinner, or even 
about his own, and the man who is only anxious to 
add another ten thousand to his much goods laid up 


trust in God for such a matter as your daily bread, 
whereas no man can by any possibility trust in God 
for ten thousand pounds, The former need is a God- 
ordained necessity; the latter desire a man-devised 
appetite at best—possibly swinish greed. Tell me, 
do you long to be rich? Then you worship Mammon: 
Tell me, do you think you would feel safer if you had 
money in the bank? Then you are Mammon-wor- 
shippers ; for you would trust the barn of the rich 
man rather than the God who makes the corn to grow. 
Do you say—‘* What shall we eat ? and what shall we 
drink ? and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” Are 
ye thus of doubtful mind ?—Then you are Mammon- 
worshippers. 

‘¢ But how is the work of the world to be done if we 
take no thought /—We are nowhere told not to take 
thought. We must take thought. The question is 
—what are we to take or not to take thought about ? 
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By some who do not know God, little work would be 
done if they were not driven by anxiety of some kind. 
But you, friends—are you content to go with the 
nations of the earth, or do you seek a better way ? 
"4 *¢ What then are we to take thought about? Why, 
about our work. What are we not to take thought 
about ? Why, about our life. The one is our business : 
the other is God’s. But you turn it the other way. You 
take no thought of earnestness about the doing of your 
duty ; but you take thought of care lest God should 
not fulfil his part in the goings on of the world. A man’s 
business is just to do his duty: God takes upon 
Himself the feeding and the clothing. Will the work 
of the world be neglected if a man thinks of his work, 
his duty, God’s will to be done, instead of what he is 
to eat, what he is to drink, and wherewithal he is to 
Ne clothed ? And remember all the needs of the world 
come back to these three. You will allow, I think, 
that the work of the world will be only so much the 
better done ; that the very means of procuring the 
raiment or the food will be the more thoroughly used, 
What, then, is the only region on which the doubt 
can settle? Why, God. He alone remains to be 
doubted. Shall it be so with you? Shall the Son of 
Man, the baby now born, and for ever with us, find no 
faith in you? Ah, my poor friend, who canst not 
trust in God—I was going to say you deserve—but 
what do I know of you to condemn and judge you ?— 
I was going to say, you deserve to be treated like the 
child who frets and complains because his mother 
holds him on her knee and feeds him mouthful by 
mouthful with her own loving hand. I meant—you 
deserve to have your own way for a while ; to be set 
down, and told to help yourself, and see what it will 
come to; to have your mother open the cupboard 
door for you, and leave you alone to your pleasures, 
Alas! poor child! When the sweets begin to pall, 
and the twilight to come duskily into the chamber, 
and you look about all at once and see no mother, 
how will your cupboard comfort you then? Ask it 
for a smile, for a stroke of the gentle hand, for a word 
of love, All the full-fed Mammon can give you is what 
your mother would have given you without the con- 
sequent loathing, with the light of her countenance 
upon it all, and the arm of her love around you.—And 
this is what God does sometimes, I think, with the 
Mammon-worshippers amongst the poor. He says to 
them, Take your Mammon, and see what he is worth. 
Ah, friends, the children of God can never be happy 
serving other than Him. The prodigal might fill his 
belly with riotous living or with the husks that the 
swine ate. It was all one, so long as he was not with 
his father. His soul was wretched. So would you be 
if you had wealth, for I fear you would only be worse 
Mammon-worshippers than now, and might well have 
to thank God for the misery of any swine-trough that 
could bring you to your senses, 
/. ** But we do see people die of starvation sometimes ? 
—Yes. Butif you did your work in God’s name and 
left the rest to Him, that would not-trouble you. 
You would say, If it be God’s will that I should starve, 
I can starve as well as another. And your mind 
would be at ease. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed upon Thee, because he 











trusteth in Thee.” Of that Iam sure. It may be 
good for you to go hungry and bare-foot ; but it must 
be utter death to have no faith in God. It is not, 
however, in God’s way of things that the man who 
does his work shall not live by it. We do not know 
why here and there a man may be left to die of 
hunger, but I do believe that they who wait upon the 
Lord shall not lack any good. What it may be good 
to deprive a man of till he knows and acknowledges 
whence it comes, it may be still better to give him 
when he has learned that every good and every per- 
fect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, / 

**T should like'to know a man who just minded his 
duty and troubled himself about nothing ; who did 
his own work and did not interfere with God’s, How 
nobly he would work—working not for reward, but 
because it was the will of God! How happily he 
would receive his food and clothing, receiving them 
as the gifts of God! What peace would be his! 
What a sober gaiety! How hearty and infectious his 
laughter! What a friend he would be! How sweet 
his sympathy! And his mind would be so clear he 
would whderstand everything. His eye being single, 
his whole body would be full of light. No fear of his 
ever doing a mean thing. He would die in a ditch 
rather./ It is this fear of want that makes men do 
mean things. They are afraid to part with their pre- 
cious lord—Mammon. } He gives no safety against 
such a fear. One of the richest men in England is 
haunted with the dread of the workhouse. This man 
whom I should like to know, would be sure that God 
would have him liberal, and he would be what God 
would have him. Riches are not in the least neces- 
sary to that. Witness our Lord’s admiration of the 
poor widow with her great farthing. 

‘*But I think I hear my troubled friend who 
does not love money, and yet cannot trust in God 
out and out, though she fain would,—I think I 
hear her say, ‘I believe I could trust Him for myself, 
or at least I should be ready to dare the worst for his 
sake ; but my children—it is the thought of my chil- 
dren that is too much for me.’ Ah, woman! she 
whom the Saviour praised so pleasedly, was one who 
trusted Him for her daughter. What an honour she 
had! ‘* Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” Do you 
think you love your children better than He who 
made them? Is not your love what it is because He 
put it in your heart first ? Have not you often been 
cross with them? Sometimes unjust to them? Whence 
came the returning love that rose from unknown 
depths in your being, and swept away the anger and 
the injustice? You did not create that love. Pro- 
bably you were not good enough to send for it by 
prayer. Butit came. God sent it, He makes you 
love your children ; be sorry when you have been 
cross with them; ashamed when you have been 
unjust to them ; and yet you won’t trust Him to give 
them food and clothes! Depend upon it, if He ever 
refuses to give them food and clothes, and you knew 
all about it, the why and the wherefore, you would 
not dare to give them food or clothes either. He 
loves them a thousand times better than you do—be 
sure of that—and feels for their sufferings, too, pee 
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He cannot give them just what He would like to give 
\ them—annot for their good, I mean. ' 

‘¢ But as your mistrust will go further, I can go fur- 
ther to meet it. You will say, ‘Ah! yes’—in your 
feeling, I mean, not in words,—you will say, ‘Ah ! yes 
—food and clothing of a sort ! 
in and too much cold out! But I want my children 
to have plenty of good food, and nice clothes.’ 

‘¢ Faithless mother! Consider the birds of the air. 
They have so much that at least they can sing! 

| Consider the lilies—they were red lilies, those. Would 
j you not trust Him who delights in glorious colours— 








more at least than you, or He would never have 
created them and made us to delight in them? I do 
not say that your children shall be clothed in scarlet 
and fine linen; but if not, it is not because God 
despises scarlet and fine linen or does not love your 
children. He loves them, I say, too much to give 
them everything all at once. But He would make 
them such that they may have everything without 
being the worse, and with being the better for it. 
And if you cannot trust Him yet, it begins to be a 
shame, I think. 

‘*Tt has been well said that no man ever sank under 
| / the burden of the day. It is when to-morrow’s bur- 
/ den is added to the burden of to-day, that the weight 

is more than a man can bear. Never load yourselves 
so, my friends. If you find yourselves so loaded, at 
least remember this: it is your own doing, not God’s, 
He begs you to leave the future to Him, and mind the 
present. What more or what else could He do to 
| take the burden off you? Nothing else would do it. 
| Money in the bank wouldn’t do it. He cannot do 
to-morrow’s business for you beforehand to save you 
| from fear about it. That would derange everything. 
What else is there but to tell you to trust in Him, 
irrespective of the fact that nothing else but such 
,| trust can put our heart at peace, from the very 
nature of our relation to Him as well as the fact that 
we need these things. We think that we come nearer 
to God than the lower animals do by our foresight. 
But there is another side to it. We are like to Him 
with whom there is no past or future, with whom a 
day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
\| one day, when we live with large bright spiritual eyes, 
1 doing our work in the great present, leaving both 
| past and future fo Him to whom they are ever present, 





i} 


| and fearing nothing, because He is in our future, as 
'| much as He is in our past, as much as, and far more 


= we can feel Him to be in our present. Partakers 
thus of the divine nature, resting in that perfect all- 
in-all in whom our nature is eternal too, we walk 
without fear, full of hope and courage and strength 
to do his will, waiting for the endless good which He 
is always giving as fast as He can get us able to take 
it in. Would not this be to be more gods than Satan 
| promised to Eve? To live carelessly-divine, duty- 
| doing, fearless, loving, self-forgetting lives—is not that 
more than to know both good and evil—lives in 
which the good, like Aaron’s rod, has swallowed up 
the evil, and turned it into good ?/ For pain and hun- 
ger are evils ; but if faith in God swallows them up, 
do they not so turn into good? I say they do. And 
I am glad to believe that I am not alone in my 





Enough to keep life | 


J . . °. . \ 
estes in this conviction. /\ I have never been too 


I 

hungry, but I have had trouble which I would gladly 

have exchanged for hunger and cold and weariness, 
| Some of you have known hunger and cold and weari- 
ness. Do you not join with me to say : It is well, 
and better than well—whatever helps us to know the 

love of Him who is our God ? 
| §* But there has been just one man who has acted 

thus. And it is his Spirit in our hearts that makes 
| us desire to know or to be another such—who 
| would do the will of God for God, and let God do 
God’s will for Him. For His will is all. And this 
man is the baby whose birth we celebrate this day. 
Was this a condition to choose—that of a baby—by 
one who thought it part of a man’s high calling to 
take care of the morrow? Did He not thus cast the 
whole matter at once upon the hands and heart of his 
Father? Sufficient unto the baby’s day is the need 
thereof ; he toils not, neither does he spin, and yet 
he is fed and clothed, and loved, and rejoiced in. Do 
you remind me that sometimes even his mother 
forgets him—a mother, most likely, to whose self- 
indulgence or weakness the child owes his birth as 
hers? Ah! but he is not therefore forgotten, how- 
ever like it may look to our half-seeing eyes, by 
his Father in heaven. One of the highest benefits we 
can reap from understanding the way of God with 
ourselves, is, that we become able thus to trust Him 
for others with whom we do not understand his 
ways. 
‘¢ But let us look at what will be more easily shown 
—how, namely, He did the will of his Father, and took 
no thought for the morrow after He became a man. 
Remember how He forsook his trade when the time 
came for Him to preach. Preaching was not a profes- 
sion then. There were no monasteries, or vicarages, or 
stipends, then. Yet witness for the Father the garment 
woven throughout ; the ministering of women; the 
purse in common! MHard-working men and rich ladies 
were ready to help Him, and did help Him with all 
that He needed.—Did He then never want? Yes; 
once at least—for a little while only. 

‘*He was a-hungered in the wilderness. ‘Make 
bread,’ said Satan. ‘No,’ said our Lord.—He 
could starve ; but He could not eat bread that his 
Father did not give Him, even though He could make 
it Himself. He had come hither to be tried. But 
when the victory was secure, lo! the angels brought 
Him food from his Father.—Which was better? To 
feed himself, or be fed by his Father? Judge your- 
selves, anxious people. He sought the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and the bread was added 
unto Him. 

A *¢ And this gives me occasion to remark that the same 
truth holds with regard to any portion of the future 
as well as the morrow. It is a principle, not a com- 
mand, or an encouragement, or a promise merely. 
In respect of it there is no difference between next 
day and next year, next hour and next century. .You 
will see at once the absurdity of taking no thought for 
the morrow, and taking thought for next year. But 
| do you see likewise that it is equally reasonable to 
trust God for the next moment, and equally unrea- 
| sonable not to trust Him? The Lord was hungry ] 
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and needed food now, though He could still go with- 
out for a while. /He left it to his Father. And so He 
‘told his disciples to do when they were called to 
answer before judges and rulers, ‘Take no thought. 
It shall be given you what ye shall say.’ You have 
a disagreeable duty to do at twelve o’clock. Do not 
blacken nine and ten and eleven, and all between, 
with the colour of twelve. Do the work of each, and 
reap your reward in peace. So when the dreaded 
moment in the future becomes the present, you 
shall meet it walking in the light, and that light 
will overcome its darkness. / How often do men who 
have made up their minds What to say and do under 
certain expected circumstances, forget the words and 
reverse the actions! / The best preparation is the 
present well seen to,’ the last duty emg For this 
will keep the eye so clear and the body so 

that the right action will be perceived at once, the 
right words will rush from the heart to the lips, and 


the man, full of the spirit of God because he cares | 


for nothing but the will of God, will trample on the 


evil thing in love, and be sent, it may be, in a | 


chariot of fire to the presence of his Father, or stand 
unmoved amid the cruel mockings of the men he 
loves. 


** Do you feel inclined to say in your hearts : ‘It 


was easy for Him to take no thought, for He had the | 


matter in his own hands’? But observe there is no- 
thing very noble in a man’s taking no thought except 


it be from faith, If there were no God to take | 
thought for us, we should have no right to blame any | 
one for taking thought./ You may fancy the Lord had | 


his own power to fall back upon. But that would 
have been to Him just the one dreadful thing. 


could make up for that. 
Him from his human fate. 


if He saw fit. He did not come into the world to 
take care of Himself. That would not be in any way 


divine. To fall back on Himself, God failing Him—how | 


could that make it easy for Him to avoid care? The 
very idea would be torture. That would be to declare 
heaven void, and the world withouta God. He would 
not even pray to his Father for what He knew He should 
have if He did ask it. He would just wait his op 4 

‘But see how the fact of his own power adds t¢n- 
fold significance to the fact that He trusted in God. 
We see that this power would not serve his need—his 
need not being to be fed and clothed, but to be one 
with the Father, to be fed by his hand, clothed by his 
care, 
alas! too often without wanting it. 
repeat, used his power for Himself. That was not his 
business. He did not care about it. His life was 
of no value to him but as his father cared for it, 
God would mind all that was necessary for Him, and 
He would mind the work his father had given Him to 
do. | And, my friends, this is just the one secret of a 
blessed life, the one thing every man comes into this 
world to learn. With what authority it comes to us 


He never once, I 


from the lips of Him who knew all about it, and ever 


did as He said ! 
‘Now you see that He took no thought for the 


ull of light | 


That | 
his Father should forget Him !—no power in Himself 
He feared nothing for Him- | - 
self; and never once employed his divine power to save | 
Let God do that for Him | 


This was what the Lord wanted—and we need, | 


| morrow. And in the name of the holy child Jesus, 
|I call upon you, this Christmas Day, to cast care 
| to the winds, and trust in God ; to receive the mes- 
| sage of peace and good-will to men ;"to yield your- 
selves to the spirit of God, that you may be taught 
what He wants you to know; to remember that the 
one gift promised without reserve to those who ask 
it—the one gift worth having—the gift which makes 
all other gifts a thousand-fold in value, is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, the spirit of the child Jesus, who will 
| take of the things of Jesus and show them to you— 
| make you understand them, that is—so that you shall 
see them to be true, and love Him with all your heart 
and soul, and your neighbour as yourselves.” 


And here, having finished my sermon, I will give 
my reader some lines with which he may not be ac- 
| quainted, from a writer of the Elizabethan time. I 
had meant to introduce them into my sermon, but I 
was so carried away with my subject that I forgot 
| them. For I always preached extempore, which phrase 
I beg my reader will not misinterpret as meaning on 
the spur of the moment, or without the due preparation 
of much thought. 


‘*Oh man ! thou image of thy Maker’s good, 
What canst thou fear, when breathed into thy blood 
His Spirit is that built thee? What dull sense 
Makes thee suspect, in need, that Providence 
Who made the morning, and who placed the light 
Guide to thy labours ; who called up the night, 
And bid her fall upon thee like sweet showers, 
In hollow murmurs, to lock up thy powers ; 
Who gave thee knowledge ; who so trusted thee 
To let thee grow so near Himself, the Tree ? 
Must He then be distrusted? Shall His frame 
Discourse with Him why thus and thus I am ? 
He made the Angels thine, thy fellows all ; 
Nay even thy servants, when devotions call. 
Oh! canst thou be so stupid then, so dim, 
To seek a saving* influence, and lose Him? 
Can stars protect thee? Or can poverty, 
Which is the light to heaven, put out His eye? 
He is my star; in Him all truth I find, 
All influence, all fate. And when my mind 
Is furnished with His fulness, my poor story 
Shall outlive all their age, and all their glory. 
The hand of danger cannot fall amiss, 
When I know what, and in whose power, it is. 
Nor want, the curse of man, shall make me groan : 
A holy hermit is a mind alone. 

* 


* * a * 


Affliction, when I know it, is but this, 

A deep alloy whereby man tougher is 

To bear the hammer ; and the deeper still, 

We still arise more image of His will ; i 
Sickness, an humorous cloud ’twixt us and light ; 
And death, at longest, but another night.” 


| had more than ordinary attention during my dis- 
| course, at one point in which I saw the downbent 
head of Catherine Weir sink yet lower upon her 
hands. After a moment, however, she sat more erect 
| than before, though she never lifted her eyes to meet 
' mine. I need not assure my reader that she was not 
| present to my mind when I spoke the words that so 
far had moved her. Indeed, had I thought of her, I 
| could not have spoken them. 
As I came out of the church, my people crowded 





| 
| 
| 
| 


* Many, in those days, believed in astrology. 
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about me with outstretched hands and good wishes. 
One woman, the aged wife of a more aged labourer, 
who could not get near me, called from the outskirts 
of the little crowd : 

‘May the Lord come and see ye every day, sir. 
And may ye never know the hunger and cold as me 
and Tomkins has come through.” 

** Amen to the first of your blessing, Mrs. Tomkins, 
and hearty thanks to you. But I daren’t say Amen 
to the other part of it after what I’ve been preaching, 
you know.” 

‘* But there'll be no harm if I say it for ye, sir?” 

‘* No, for God will give me what is good, even if 
your kind heart should pray against it.” 

‘* Ah, sir, ye don’t know what it is to be hungry 
and cold.” 

‘¢ Neither shall you any more if I can help it.” 

**God bless ye, sir. But we’re pretty tidy just in 
the meantime.” 

I walked home, as usual on Sunday mornings, by 
the road. It was a lovely day. The sun shone so 
warm that you could not help thinking of what he 
would be able to do before long—draw primroses and 
buttercups out of the earth by force of sweet per- 
suasive influences. But in the shadows lay fine webs 
and laces of ice, so delicately lovely that one could 
not but be glad of the cold that made the water able 
to please itself by taking such graceful forms. And I 
wondered over again for the hundredth time what 
could be the principle which in the wildest, most law- 
less, fantastically chaotic, apparently capricious work 
of nature, always kept it beautiful. The beauty of 
holiness must be at the heart of it somehow, I thought. 
Because our God is so free from stain, so loving, so 
unselfish, so good, so altogether what He wants us to be, 
so holy, therefore all his works declare Him in beauty ; 
his fingers can touch nothing but to mould it into 
loveliness ; and even the play of his elements is in 
grace and tenderness of form. 

And then I thought how the sun, at the farthest 
point from us, had begun to come back towards us ; 
looked upon us with a hopeful smile ; was like the 
Lord when He visited his people as a little one of 
themselves, to grow upon the earth till it should 
blossom as the rose in the light of his presence. “ Ah! 
Lord,” [ said, in my heart, ‘‘draw near unto thy 
people. It is spring-time with thy world, but yet we 
have cold winds and bitter hail, and pinched voices 
forbidding them that follow Thee and follow not 
with us. Draw nearer, Sun of Righteousness, and 
make the trees bourgeon, and the flowers blossom, and 
the voices grow mellow and glad, so that all shall join 
in praising Thee, and find thereby that harmony is 
better than unison. Let it be summer, O Lord, if it 
ever may be summer in this court of the gentiles. 
But thou hast told us that Thy kingdom cometh 
within us, and so Thy joy must come within us too. 
Draw nigh then, Lord, to those to whom Thou wilt 
draw nigh; and others beholding their welfare will 
seek to share therein too, and seeing their good works 
will glorify their Father in Heaven.” 

So I walked home, hoping in my Saviour, and won- 


dering to think how pleasant I had found it to be his | am going to be egotistic in the most unpardonable 


poor servant to this people. Already the doubts which 





| 


| 
| 
| 


had filled my mind on that first evening of gloom, 
doubts as to whether I had any right to the priests 
office, had utterly vanished, slain by the effort to 
perform the priest’s duty. I never thought about the 
matter now.—And how can doubt ever be fully met 
but by action? Try yourtheory; try your hypothesis ; 
or if it is not worth trying, give it up, pull it down,— 
And I hoped that if ever a cloud should come over 
me again, however dark and dismal it might be, I 
might be able notwithstanding to rejoice that the sun 
was shining on others though not on me, and to say 
with all my heart to my Father in Heaven, ‘Thy wiil 
be done.” 

When I reached my own study, I sat down by a 
blazing fire, and poured myself out a glass of wine ; 
for I had to go out again to see some of my poor 
friends, and wanted some luncheon first.—It is a great 
thing to have the greetings of the universe presented 
in fire and food. Let me, if I may, be ever wel- 
comed to my room in winter by a glowing hearth, in 
summer by a vase of flowers; if I may not, let me 
then think how nice they would be, and bury myself 
in my won do not think that the road to content- 
ment lies inf despising what we have not got. Let us 
acknowledge all good, all delight that the world holds, 
and be content without it./ /But this we can never be 
except by possessing the ‘ofe thing, without which I 
do not merely say no man ought to be content, but no 
man can be content—the Spirit of the Father. 

If any young people read my little chronicle, will 
they not be inclined to say, ‘‘The vicar has already 
given us in this part hardly anything but a long 
sermon ; and it is too bad of him to go on preaching 
in his study after we saw him safe out of the pulpit” ? 
Ah, well! Just one word, and I drop the preaching 
for a while. My word is this: I may speak long- 
windedly, and even inconsiderately as regards my 
young readers ; what I say may fail utterly to convey 
what I mean; I may be actually stupid sometimes, 
and not have a suspicion of it ; but what I mean is 
true ; and if you do not know it to be true yet, some 
of you at least suspect it to be true, and some of you 
hope it is true ; and when you all see it as I mean it 
and as you can take it, you will rejoice with a glad- 
ness you know nothing about now. There, I have 
done for a little while. I won’t pledge myself for 
more, I assure you. For to speak about such things 
is the greatest delight of my age, as it was of my 
early manhood, next to that of loving God and my 
neighbour. For as these are the two commandments 
of life, so they are in themselves the pleasures of life. 
But there I am at it again. I beg your pardon now, 
for I have already inadvertently broken my promise. 

I had allowed myself a half-hour before the fire 
with my glass of wine and piece of bread, and I soon 
fell into a dreamy state called reverie, which I fear not 
a few mistake for thinking, because it is the nearest 
approach they ever make to it. And in this reverie I 
kept staring about my book-shelves,—I am an old man 
now, and you do not know my name; andif you 
should ever find it out, I shall very soon hide it under 
some daisies, 1 hope, and so escape ; and therefore I 





manner. I am going to tell you one of my faults, for 
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it continues, I fear, to be one of my faults still, as it 
certainly was at the period of which I am now writ- 
ing, I am very fond of books. Do not mistake me. 
1 do not mean that I love reading. I hope I do. 
That is no fault—a virtue rather than a fault. But, | 
as the old meaning of the word fond was foolish, I use 
that word: I am foolishly fond of the bodies of books 
as distinguished from their souls, or thought-element. 
I do not say I love their bodies as divided from their 
souls ; 1 do not say I should let a book stand upon 
my shelves for which I felt no respect, except indeed it | 
happened to be useful to me in some inferior way. But | 
I delight in seeing books about me, books even of | 
which there seems to be no prospect that I shall have 
time to read a single chapter before I lay this old head 
down for the last time. Nay, more: I confess that 
if they are nicely bound, so as to glow and shine in 
such a fire-light as that by which I was then sitting, I 
like them ever so much the better. Nay, more yet— 
and this comes very near to showing myself worse than 
I thought I was when I began to tell you my fault: 
there are books upon my shelves which certainly at 
least would not occupy the place of honour they do 
occupy, had not some previous owner dressed them 
far beyond their worth, making modern apples of 
Sodom of them, Yet there I let them stay, because 
they are pleasant to the eye, although certainly not 
things to be desired to make one wise. I could say 
a great deal more about the matter, pro and con, but 
it would be worse than a sermon, I fear. For I suspect 
that by the time books, which ought to be loved for the 
truth that is in them, of one sort or another, come to 
be loved as articles of furniture, the mind has gone 
through a process more than analogous to that which 
the miser’s mind goes through—namely, that of pass- 
ing from the respect of money because of what it can 
do, to the love of money because it is money. I have 
not yet reached the furniture stage, and I do not think 
I ever shall, I would rather burn them all. Mean- 
time, I think one safeguard is to encourage one’s 
friends to borrow one’s books—not to offer individual 
books, which is much the same as offering advice. 
That will probably take some of the shine off them, 
and put a few thumb-marks in them, which both are 
very wholesome towards the arresting of the furniture 
declension. For my part, thumb-marks I find very ob- 
noxious—far more so than the spoiling of the binding. 
—I know-that some of my readers, who have had sad 





experience of the sort, will be saying in themselves, 


** He might have mentioned a surer antidote resulting | 
from this measure, than either rubbed Russia or dirty | 
glove-marks even—that of utter disappearance and | 


irreparable loss.” But no; that has seldom happened 
to me—because I trust my pocket-book, and never 


my memory, with the names of those to whom the | 
individual books are committed.—There, then, is a | 
little bit of practical advice in both directions for | 
| them bad habits at the same time by making them 


young book-lovers. 

Again I am reminded that I am getting old. What 
digressions ! 

Gazing about on my treasures, the thought sud- 
denly struck me that I had never done as I had pro- 
mised Judy; had never found out what her aunt’s name 
meant in Anglo-Saxon. I would do so now. I got. 


down my dictionary, and soon discovered that Ethelwyn 
meant Home-joy, or Inheritance. 

‘© A lovely meaning,” I said to myself. 

And then I went off into another reverie, with the 
composition of which I shall not trouble my reader ; 
and with the mention of which I had perhaps no right 
to occupy the fragment of his time spent in reading it, 
seeing I did not intend to tell him how it was made 
up. I will tell him something else instead. 

Several families had asked me to take my Christmas 
dinner with them ; but, not liking to be thus limited, 
I had answered each that I would not, if they would 
excuse me, but would look in some time or other in 
the course of the evening, 

When my half-hour was out, I got up and filled 
my pockets with little presents for my poor people, 
and set out to find them in their own homes. 

I was variously received, but unvaryingly with kind- 
ness ; and my little presents were accepted, at least 
in most instances, with a gratitude which made me 
ashamed of them and of myself too for a few moments. 
Mrs. Tomkins looked as if she had never seen so much 
tea together before, though there was only a couple 
of pounds of it ; and her husband received a pair of 
warm trousers none the less cordially that they were 
not quite new, the fact being that I found I did not 
myself nzed such warm clothing this winter as I had 
needed the last. I did not dare to offer Catherine 
Weir anything, but I gave her little boy a box of 
water-colours—in remembrance of the first time I saw 
him, though I said nothing about that. His mother 
did not thank me. She told little Gerard to do so, 
however, and that was something. And indeed the 
boy’s sweetness would have been enough for both. 

Gerard—an unusual name in England ; specially 
not to be looked for in the class to which she belonged. 

When I reached Old Rogers’s cottage, whither I 
carried a few yards of ribbon, bought by myself, I 
assure my lady friends, with the special object that 
the colour should be bright enough for her taste, and 
pure enough of its kind for mine, as an offering to 
the good dame, and a small hymn-book, in which were 
some hymns of my own making, for the good man— 

But do forgive me, friends, for actually describing 
my paltry presents. I can dare to assure you it comes 
from a talking old man’s love of detail, and from no 
admiration of such small givings as those. You see 
I trust you, and I want to stand well with you. I 
never could be indifferent to what people thought of 
me ; though I have had to fight hard to act as freely 
as if I were indifferent, especially when upon occasion 
I found myself approved of. It is more difficult to 
walk straight then, than when men are all against you. 
—As I have already broken a sentence, which will 
not be past setting for a while yet, I may as well go 
on to say here, lest any one should remark that a 
clergyman ought not to show off to his people, and teach 


look out for presents—that my. income not only seemed 
to me disproportioned- to the amount of labour ne- 
cessary in the parish, but certainly was larger than I 
required to spend upon myself; and the miserly 
passion for books I contrived to keep a good deal in 
check ; for I had no fancy for gliding devil-wards for 
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the sake of a few books after all. So there was 
no great virtue—was there?—in easing my heart 
by giving a few of the good things people give their 
children to my poor friends, whose kind reception of 
them gave me as much pleasure at least as my giving 
of them gave them.—Now to effect a junction of the 
broken sentence. 

When I reached “the cottage, I found not merely 
Jane there with her father and mother, which was 
natural on Christmas Day, seeing there seemed to be 
no company at the Hall, but my little Judy as well, 
sitting in the old woman’s arm-chair (not that she 
used it much, but it was called hers), and looking as 
much at home as—as she did in the pond. 

*¢ Why, Judy !” I exclaimed, ‘* you here ?” 

‘‘Yes, Why not, Mr. Walton?” she returned, 


holding out her hand without rising, for the chair was | 
| about well nigh-all the world over—why, there’s scarce 


such a large one, and she was set so far back in it 
that the easier way was not to rise, which, seeing she 
was not greatly overburdened with reverence, was not, 
I presume, a cause of much annoyance to the little 
damsel. 

‘*T know no reason why I shouldn’t see a Sand- 
wich Islander here. 
I did find one, might I not ?” 

Judy pretended to pout, and muttered something 
about comparing her to a cannibal. But Jane took 
up the explanation. 


Yet I might express surprise if | 





‘Mistress had to go off to London with her | 
mother to-day, sir, quite unexpected, on some banking | 


business, I fancy, from what I——I beg your pardon, 
sir. They’re gone anyhow, whatever the reason may 
be; and so I came to see my father and mother, and 
Miss Judy would come with me.” 

‘*She’s very welcome,” said Mrs. Rogers. 

‘** How could I stay up there with nobody but Jacob, 
and that old wolf Sarah? I wouldn’t be left alone 
with her for the world. She’d have me in the 
Bishop’s Pool before you came back, Janey dear.” 

‘*That wouldn’t matter much to you, would it, 
Judy ?” I said. 

“She’s a white wolf, that old Sarah! 1 know,” 
was all her answer. 

‘*¢ But what will the cld lady say when she finds 
you brought the young lady here?” said Mrs. 
Rogers. 

*¢*T didn’t bring her, mother. She would come.” 

‘¢ Besides, she’ll never know it,” said Judy. 

I did not see that it was my part to read Judy a 


lecture here, though perhaps I might have done so if | these things as I do,” I returned. 


I had had more influence over her than I had. I 
wanted to gain some influence over her, and knew 
that the way to render my desire impossible of fuliil- 
ment would be, to find fault with what in her was a 
very small affair, whatever it might be in one who had 
been properly brought up. Besides, a clergyman is 
not a moral policeman. So I took no notice of the 
impropriety. 





| 


| 


church. this morning. But Grannie said they must 
go at once. It was very cross of old Grannie. Think 
what a Christmas Day to me without Auntie, and 
with Sarah! But I don’t mean to go home till it’s 
quite dark. I mean to stop here with dear Old 
Rogers—that I do,” 

The latch was gently lifted, and in came young 
Brownrigg. So I thought it was time to leave my 
best Christmas wishes and take myself away. Old 
Rogers came with me to the mill-stream as usual. 

*¢ Tt mazes me, sir,” he said, ‘‘a gentleman o’ your 
age and bringing up to know all that you tould us this 
mornin’. It ’ud be no wonder now for a man like 
me, come to be the shock o’ corn fully ripe—leastways 
yallow and white enough outside if there beant much 
more than milk inside it yet, —it ’ud be no mystery for 
a man like me who'd been brought up hard, and tossed 


a wave on the Atlantic but knows Old Rogers!” 

He made the parenthesis with a laugh, and began 
anew. 

**Tt’ud bea shame of a man like me not to know 
all as you said this morning, sir—leastways I don’t 
mean able to say it right off as you do, sir; but not 
to know it, after the Almighty had been at such pains 
to beat it into my hard head, just to trust in Him 
and fear no thing and no body—captain, bosun, devil, 
sunk rock, or breakers ahead ; but just to mind Him 
and stand by halliard, brace, or wheel, or hang on by 
the leeward earing for that matter. For, you see, what 
does it signify whether I go to the bottom or not, so 
long as I didn’t skulk? or rather,” and here the old 
man took off his hat and looked up, ‘so long as the 
Great Captain has his way, and things is done to his 
mind? But, how ever a man like you, goin’ to the 
college, and readin’ books, and warm o’ nights, and 
never, by your own confession this blessed mornin’, 
sir, knowin’ what it was to be downright hungry, 
how ever you come to know all those things, is just 
past my comprehension, except by a double portion 
o’ the Spirit, sir. And that’s the way I account for 
it, sir.” 

Although I knew enough about a ship to under- 
stand the old man, I am not sure that I have properly 
represented his sea-phrase. But that is of small con- 
sequence, so long as I give his meaning. Anda 
meaning can occasionally be even better conveyed by 
less accurate words. 

“*T will try to tell you how I come to know about 
** How my know- 
ledge may stand the test of further and severer 
trials remains to be seen. But if I should fail any 
time, old friend, and neither trust in God nor do 
my duty, what I have said to you remains true all the 
same.” 

‘*¢' That it do, sir, whoever may come short.” 

*¢ And more than that: failure does not necessarily 
prove anyone to be a hypocrite of no faith, He may 


‘*Had they actually to go away on the morning | be still a man of little faith.” 


of Christmas Day ?” I said. 


‘They went anyhow, whether they had to do it or | 


not, sir,” answered Jane. 


‘Surely, surely, sir. I remember once that my 
faith broke down—just for one moment, sir. And 
then the Lord gave me my way lest I should blas- 


** Aunt Ethelwyn didn’t waut to go till to-morrow,” | pheme Him in my wicked heart.” 


said Judy. ‘* She said something about coming to 


| 


*¢* How was that, Rogers ?” 
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‘¢ A scream came from the quarter-deck, and then 
the cry : ‘Child overboard!’ There was but one child, 
the captain’s, aboard. I was sitting just aft the fore- 
mast, herring-boning a split in a spare jib. I sprang 
to the bulwark, and there, sure enough, was the child, 


happened I can’t think to this day, sir, but I suppose 
my needle, in the hurry, had got into my jacket, so 
as to skewer it to my jersey, for we were far south of 


that may be, as soon as I was overboard, which you 


I found that I ought to ha’ pulled my jacket off afore 
I gave the bulwark the last kick. SoI rose on the 
water, and began to pull it over my head—for it was 


water. But when I had got it right over my head, 
there it stuck. And there was I, blind as a Dutch- 


wretch in Bedlam, for I could only just wag my 
flippers. Mr. Walton, I believe I swore—the Lord 
forgive me !—but it was trying. And what was far 
worse, for one moment I disbelieved in Him ; and I 
do say that’s worse than swearing—in a hurry I 
mean. And that moment something went, the jac- 
ket was off, and there was I feelin’ as if every stroke 
I took was as wide as the mainyard. I had no time 
to repent, only to thank God, And wasn’t it more 


unbelief by giving him the desire of his heart. And 
that’s a better rebuke than tying him up to the 
gratings.” 

*¢ And did you save the child ?” 

Oh yes, sir.” 

*¢ And wasn’t the captain pleased ?” 

“*T believe he was, sir. He gave me a glass o’ grog, 


interrupted of you.” 
* “Tam very glad you did interrupt me.” 

“Tm not though, sir. I’ve lost summat I'll never 
hear more,” 

** No, you shan’t lose it. I was going to tell you 
how I think I came to understand a little about the 
things I was talking of to-day.” 

** That’s it, sir ; that’s it. Well, sir, if you please?” 

**You’ve heard of Sir Philip Sidney, haven’t you, Old 
Rogers?” 

‘*He was a great joker, wasn’t he, sir?” 

“No, no; youre thinking of Sidney Smith, 
Rogers.” 


**It may be, sir. I am an ignorant man.” 


‘But it is time you should know him, for he was 
just one of your sort, I will come down some eve- 
ning and tell you about him. 

I may as well mention here that this led to week- 
evening lectures in the barn, which, with the help of 


chairs besides—for I always disliked forms in the 
middle of a room. The object of these lectures was to 


their own country —men great in themselves, And 





going fast astarn, but pretty high in the water. How it | 


wide, and that was the easiest way, I thought, in the | 


man in a fog, and in as strait a jacket as ever poor | 


sir. But you was a sayin’ of something, sir, when I | 
j} and without that I should not have learned it 





the line at the time, sir, and it was cold. However | 


who know about both, from the fact that, while my 
first two lectures were on Philip Sidney, I did not give 
one whole lecture even to Walter Raleigh, grand fellow 
as he was. I wanted chiefly to set forth the men that 
could rule themselves, first of all, after a noble fashion. 
But I have not finished these lectures yet, for I never 
wished to confine them to the English heroes; I am 
going on still, old man as I am—not however without 
retracing passed ground sometimes, for a new gene- 
ration has come up since I came here, and there is a 


| new one behind coming up now which I may be hon- 


may be sure didn’t want the time I take tellin’ of it, | 


| 


| 





1 


than I deserved, sir? Ah! he can rebuke a man for | 
| Crison Claudio, and a book that is called La Gloria 


oured to present in its turn to some of this grand 
company—this cloud of witnesses to the truth in our 
own and other lands, some of whom subdued king- 
doms, and others were tortured to death, for the same 
cause and with the same result. 

‘*¢ Meantime I only want to tell you one little thing 
he says in a letter to a younger brother whom he 
wanted to turn out as fine a fellow as possible. It 
is about horses, or rather, riding,—for Sir Philip 
was the best horseman in Europe in his day, as, 
indeed, all things taken together, he seems to have 
really been the most accomplished man generally 
of his time in the world. Writing to this brother he 
says—” 

I could not repeat the words exactly to Old Rogers, 
but I think it better to copy them exactly, in writing 
this account of our talk : 

‘* At horsemanship, when you exercise it, read 


del’ Cavallo, withal that you may join the thorough 
contemplation of it with the exercise ; and so shall 
you profit more in a month than others in a 
year.” 

‘¢T think I see what you mean, sir. Ihad got to 


| learn it all without book, as it were, though you 





know I had my old Bible, that my mother gave me, 


at all.” 

*“T only mean it comparatively, you know. You 
have had more of the practice, and I more of the 
theory. But if we had not both had both, we should 
neither of us have known anything about the matter. 
I never was content without trying at least to under- 
stand things; and if they are practical things, and 
you try to practise them at the same time as far as 
you do understand them, there is no end to the way in 
which the one lights up the other. I suppose that is 
how, without your experience, I have more to say 


about such things than you could expect. You know 


| besides that a small matter in which a principle is in- 


‘*You are no more ignorant than you ought to be.” | 


volved will reveal the principle, if attended to, just 
as well as a great one containing the same principle. 


| The only difference, and that a most important one, is 


that though I’ve got my clay and my straw together, 


| and they stick pretty well as yet, my brick, after all, 


Weir the carpenter, was changed into a comfortable 
room with fixéd seats all round it, and plenty of cane- | 


make the people acquainted with the true heroes of | 


is not half so well baked as yours, old friend, and it 
may crumble away yet, though I hope not.” 

**T pray God to make both our bricks into stones 
of the new Jerusalem, sir. I think I understand you 
quite well. To know about a thing is of no use, ex- 
cept you doit. Besides, as I found out when I went 
to sea, you never can know a thing till you do do it, 


the kind of choice I made may be seen by those | though I thought I had a tidy fancy about some things 
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beforehand. It’s better not to be quite sure that all 
your seams are calked, and so to keep a look-out on 
the bilge-pump ; isn’t it, sir?” 


During the most of this conversation, wo were | 
The ice | 
from both sides came towards the middle, leaving an | 


standing by the mill-water, half frozen over. 


empty space between, along which the dark water 
showed itself, hurrying away as if in fear of its life 
from the white death of the frost. The wheel stood 
motionless, and the drip from the thatch of the mill 


over it in the sun, had frozen in the shadow into | 
icicles, which hung in long spikes from the spokes | 
and the floats, making the wheel—soft green and | 


mossy when it revolved in the gentle sun-mingled 
summer water—look like its own grey skeleton now. 


The sun was getting low, and I should want all my | 


time to see my other friends before dinner, for I would 


not willingly offend Mrs, Pearson on Christmas Day | 


by being late, especially as I guessed she was using ex- 
traordinary skill to prepare me a more than comfort- 
able meal. 

**T must go, Old Rogers,” I said; ** but I will 


leave you something to think about till we meet | 
Find out why our Lord was so much dis- | 
pleased with the disciples, whom He knew to be igno- | 


again. 


rant men, for not knowing what He meant when He 
warned them against the leaven of the Pharisees. I 
want to know what you think about it. 
the story told both in the sixteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew and the eighth of St. Mark.” 

‘* Well, sir, Dll try ; that is, if you will tell me 
what you think about it afterwards, so as to put me 
right, if ’m wrong.” 

** Of course I will, if I can find out an explanation 
to satisfy me. But it is not at all clear to me 
now. In fact I do not see the connecting links of 
our Lord’s logic in the rebuke he gives them.” 

‘*How am I to find out then, sir—knowing nothing 
of logic at all?” said the old man, his rough worn 
face summered over with his child-like smile. 


‘*There are many things which a little learning, | 


while it cannot really hide them, may make you less 
ready to see all at once,” I answered, shaking hands 
with Old Rogers, and then springing across the brook 
with my carpet-bag in my hand, 

By the time I had got through the resi of my calls, 
the fogs were rising from the streams and the meadows 


to close in upon my first Christmas Day in my own | 
How much happier I was than when | came | 
The ouly pang I felt that | 


parish. 
such a few months before ! 
day was as I passed the monsters on the gate leading 
to Oldcastle Hall. Should I be honoured to help 
only the poor of the flock? Was [ to do nothing for 
the rich, for whom it is, and has been, and doubtless 


will be so hard to enter into the kingdom of heaven ? | 
And it seemed to me at the moment that the world | 
must be made for the poor: they had so much more | 
done for them to enable them to inherit it than the | 
rich had.—To these people at the Hall, I did not | 
I might iu time do something with 

Judy, but the old lady was still so dreadfully repul- 


seem acceptable, 


sive to me that it troubled my conscience to feel how 
I disliked her. 
than a dilettante in religion as well as in the arts and 


You'll find | 


Mr. Stoddart seemed nothing more | 


| sciences—music always excepted. While for Miss 
| Oldcastle, I simply did not understand her yet. And 
she was so beautiful! I thought her more beautiful 
every time I saw her. But I never appeared to make 
the least progress towards any real acquaintance with 
her thoughts and feelings. —It seemed to me, I say, 
| for a moment, coming from the houses of the warm- 
hearted poor, as if the rich had not quite fair play, 
as it were—as if they were sent into the world chiefly 
for the sake of the cultivation of the virtues of the 
poor, and without much chance for the cultivation of 
their own. I knew better than this you know, my 
reader ; but the thought came, as thoughts will come 
sometimes. It vanished the moment I sought to lay 
| hands upon it, as if it knew quite well it had no 
business there. But certainly I did believe that it 
was more like the truth to say the world was made 
for the poor than to say that it was made for the rich. 
And therefore I longed the more to do something for 
these whom I considered the rich of my flock ; for it 
was dreadful to think of their being poor inside in- 
stead of outside. 

Perhaps my reader will say, and say with justice, 
that I ought to have been as anxious about poor 
Farmer Brownrigg as about the beautiful lady. But 
the farmer had given me good reason to hope some 
progress in him after the way he had given in about 
Jane Rogers. Positively I had caught his eye during 
the sermon that very day. And, besides—but I will 
not be a hypocrite; and seeing I did not certainly take 
the same interest in Mr. Brownrigg, I will at least be 
honest and confess it. 


| 
| 


As far as regards the discharge 
of my duties, I trust I should have behaved impar- 
tially had the necessity for any choice arisen. But 
my feelings were not quite under my own control. 
| And we are nowhere told to love everybody alike, 
only to love every one who comes within our reach as 
ourselves. 

I wonder whether my old friend Dr. Duncan was 
right. He had served on shore in Egypt under 
General Abercrombie, and had of course, after the 
| fighting was over on each of the several occasions— 
the French being always repulsed—exercised his office 
amongst the wounded left on the field of battle—‘‘I 
| do not know,” he said, ‘* whether I did right or not ; 
| but I always took the man I came to first—French or 
English ”—I only know that my heart did not wajit 
for the opinion of my head on the matter. I loved 
the old man the more that he did as he did. But as 
a question of casuistry, I am doubtful about its 
answer. 

This digression is, I fear, unpardonable. 

I made Mrs, Pearson sit down with me to dinner, 
for Christmas Day was not one to dine alone upon. 
And I have ever since had my servants to dine with 
me on Christmas Day. 

Then I went out again, and made another round of 
visits, coming in for a glass of wine at one table, an 
orange at another, and a hot chestnut at a third. 
Those whom I could not see that day, I saw on 
the following days between it and the new year. 
| And so ended my Christmas holiday with my 
people. 

But there is one little incident which I ought to 
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relate before I close this chapter, and which I am 
ashamed of having so nearly forgotten, 

When we had finished our dinner, and I was sitting 
alone drinking a glass of claret before going out again, 
Mrs, Pearson came in and told me that little Gerard 
Weir wanted to see me. I asked her to show him in; 
and the little fellow entered, looking very shy, and 
clinging first to the door and then to the wall. 

“Come, my dear boy,” I said, ‘‘and sit down by me.” 

He came directly and stood before me. 

‘¢ Would you like a little wine and water?” I said; 
for unhappily there was no dessert, Mrs. Pearson 
knowing that I never eat such things. 

** No, thank you, sir; I never tasted wine.” 

I did not press him to take it. 

‘ Please, sir,” he went on after a pause, putting his 
hand in his pocket, ‘‘ mother gave me some gooiies, 
and I kept them till I saw you come back, and here 
they are, sir.” 





Does any reader doubt what I did or said upon this? 

I said, ‘‘ Thank you, my darling,” and I ate them 
up every one of them, that he might see me eat them 
before he left the house. And the dear child went off 
radiant. 

If anybody cannot understand why I did so, I beg 
him to consider the matter. If then he cannot come to 
a conclusion concerning it, I doubt if any explanation of 
mine would greatly subserve his enlightenment. Mean- 
time, I am forcibly restraining myself from yielding to 
the temptation to set forth my reasons, which 
would result in a half-hour’s sermon on the Jewish 
dispensation, including the burnt offering, and the 
wave and heave offerings, with an application to the 
ignorant nurses and mothers of English babies, who 
do the best they can to make original sin an actual 
fact by training children down in the way they 
should not go. 

(To be continued.) 





AN EVENING WITH DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Wuo does not enjoy an evening with a traveller—a 
genial, kindly, Christian man, who has been among 
the strangest people, seen sights that no one else has 
ever seen, and, full of interest himself in distant and | 
neglected races, strives to communicate that interest 
to the party that have come together to hear about 
them? To mect for an hour or two with such a man 
as Dr. Livingstone, and, hear him give a plain familiar 
account of some of his African journeys, and of the 
means best fitted, with God’s blessing, to benefit the 
African race, would probably be one of the first wishes 
and greatest pleasures of a majority of the readers 
of the Sunpay Magazine. Every one, we suppose, 
knows that Dr. Livingstone himself has again left 
England, and is engaged once more in his noble 
endeavour to establish the means of missionary labour 
and of commercial enterprise among some of the popu- 
lous tribes of Eastern and Central Africa. We cannot, 
therefore, have him personally to chat with us of an 
evening ; but we can have what is second best : we 
may take the large volume which he has just pub- 
lished, and cull from it what we may suppose he 
would have told us, if it had been our good fortune 
to spend a Sunday evening in his company. Un- 
happily, there is little or nothing to tell of the results 
of missionary labour. Dr. Livingstone is a pioneer, a 
forerunner of missionaries, rather than himself an 
acting missionary. He goes to see what can be done, 
and to arrange for others coming to do it, rather than 
to do it himself. His idea of his own mission seems 
to be that he is to conciliate the natives, to disarm 
their prejudices, to give them a favourable opinion of 
the British people, to work upon them by kindness 
and disinteresfedness, and thus dispose them to trade 
with the merchant, and listen to the missionary. 
But if there be little to say of the results of Christian 
missions, except that they have hitherto done nothing 
in those parts, there is, unhappily, far too much to 





tell of a devil’s mission that has been frightfully 


| active and successful—the slave-trade, partly as pur- 
| sued by the natives, but chiefly by the atrocious 


Portuguese settlers and adventurers. In fact, the 
slave-trade has in every way been the ruin of Africa ; 
and, besides making the poor negroes ten times more 
miserable and degraded than they would otherwise 
have been, it has proved a most effectual barrier to 
all missionary and to all commercial undertakings. 
Tt is owing to the slave-trade that Dr. Livingstone 
has failed to establish any centres of missionary and 
commercial operations on the banks of the Zambesi or 
its tributaries ; and there is little reason to hope for 
anything better, until measures be taken to repress 
the infamous traffic on the East, similar to those that 
have proved so successful on the West Coast of Africa. 

For, according to Dr. Livingstone,—and he is so 
shrewd and careful a man that we can hardly fancy 
him wrong in this,—the English squadron on the 
West Coast of Africa has been an extraordinary 
blessing to that part of the world. Many persons 
have an opposite impression, and think that England 
has spent her treasure and the lives of her seamen in 
vain, in watching those infamous slavers, with which 
we associate such accursed scenes. Dr. Livingstone 
is of a very different opinion, There, at the distance 
of hundreds of miles from the ocean, he found the 
very decided influence of our national policy: the 
slave-trade so far suppressed that even the Portu- 
guese spoke of it as a thing of the past; lawful 
commerce immensely increased ; more than twenty 
Christian missions established ; and comparative peace 
enjoyed by millions of inhabitants, And as regards 
those missions in Western Africa, of which Captain 
Burton spoke so disparagingly, Dr. Livingstone en- 
tertains a most favourable opinion, At Sierasfiflone 
and elsewhere, Christian natives can be numbered by 
thousands, who, whatever defects they may have, at 
least possess the qualification of being trustworthy 
trade-agents among their countrymen. Making allow- 
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ance for the fact that many of the native Christians 

have been the lowest of the low—liberated African | 
slaves,—and also for the strong language of traders 
annoyed at being prevented from using the people as 
brutes, Dr. Livingstone thinks that the conduct of 
England of late years on the West Coast deserves the 
world’s admiration, and that her generosity will appear 
grand in the eyes of posterity. Neither is it true, as 
Captain Burton has maintained, that Mahometanism 
is the only religion that is making proselytes in Africa. 
The native Christians of Africa contribute no less a 
sum than £15,000 yearly for the spread of the Gospel. 
The Mahometans are even beneath the native Africans 
in their ordinary moral tone. Dr. Livingstone gives 
an anecdote in illustration of this. He has seen a 
party of natives plunge into the water to rescue a 
woman from a crocodile. On the other hand, when 
a party of his own sailors, who were Mahometans, were 
coming to the ship after sleeping ashore, one of them 
walked into the water with the intention of swimming 
off to the boat ; and while yet hardly up to his knees 
was seized by a crocodile and dragged under ; the 
poor fellow gave a shriek, and held up his hand for 
aid ; but none of his countrymen stirred to his assist- 
ance, and he was never seen again. On asking his 
brother-in-law why he did not help him, he replied, 
** Well, no one told him to go into the water. It was 
his own fault that he was killed.” This was the part 
of the priest and the Levite in the parable of-the Good 
Samaritan re-enacted with additional hard-hearted- 
ness ; for neither the priest nor the Levite was brother- 
in-law of the man who fell among thieves. 

The aspect of intertropical Africa—Eastern, Western 
and Central—must, by this time of day, be as fami- 
liar as his own country to Dr. Livingstone ; but the 
feelings of a stranger setting foot in it for the first 
time ‘resemble in some respects those which the 
First Man may have had on his entrance into the 
Garden of Eden. He has set foot in a new world; 
another state of existence is before him; everything 
he sees, every sound that falls upon his ear has all 
the freshness and charm of novelty. The trees and 
the plants are new; the flowers and the fruits, the 
beasts, the birds, and the insects, are curious and 
strange ; the very sky itself is new, ylowing with 
colours, or sparkling with constellations, never seen in 
northern climes,” Everything in Africa, it was long 
ago remarked, is contrary: ‘* Wool grows on the 
heads of men and hair on the backs of sheep.” The 
men often wear their hair long, the women wear it 
short. Where. there are cattle, the women till the 
ground, plant the land, and build huts. The men 
stay at home to sew, spin, weave, and talk, and milk 
the cows. The nursery hobgoblin with us is black, 
but in Africa he is white. Foolish mothers bid their 
children be quiet, or they will call the white man to 
bite them. To the unsophisticated natives of Africa 
there is something frightfully repulsive in the appear- 
ange of white men. On entering villages previously 
unvisited by Europeans, if a child should be met 
coming quietly and unsuspectingly along, the moment 
he raised his eyes and saw the whites, he would take 
to his heels in an agony of terror, such as we might 
feel if we met a live Egyptian mummy at the door of 








| regions, and to see the Angel of Peace and Love 


| his father’s native Hebrides, 





the British Museum. Alarmed by the child’s wild 
cries, the mother rushes out of her hut, but darts 
back again at the sight of the same frightful appa- 
rition. Dogs turn tail and scour off in dismay ; and 
hens, abandoning their chickens, fly screaming to the 
tops of the houses, Unfamiliar sights everywhere 
present themselves, Here und there may be seen 
rows of elephants two miles long ; in the rivers, cro- 
codiles and hippopotomuses, by no means pleasant to 
bathe with ; and even on board ship, one may be 
aroused, as Dr. Livingstone was in his steamer, by 
five feet of cold green snake gliding over one’s face, 
But however peculiar the country, and however dif- 
ferent the people, Dr. Livingstone has no patience 
with what has often been said of the negro race. The 
notions commonly entertained of their language he 
regards as absurd; their answers to questions on 
ordinary topics are about as intelligent as are usually 
got from the common people at home ; and if they 
are addicted to low motives and mean actions, so 
likewise unhappily are many of those among ourselves 
who are not under the influence of Christian principles 
and civilised habits, Dr. Livingstone is full of hope 
for the negro race ; his life of single-hearted devotion 
to them is a proof of his confidence in what they may 
become, if Christianity, and her daughter Civilisation, 
should find a home among them. Even the unwhole- 
someness of the climate would in that case be greatly 
overcome. It is the very richness of the country, in 
connection with the neglect of its inhabitants, that 
makes it so unhealthy. The luxuriance of the vege- 
tation is such that when it decays an extraordinary 
amount of putridity is generated ; the very rivers are 
poisoned by it, and fever hovers on every side. Were 
the plains cultivated, drained, and reaped, not only 
would the most splendid harvests be obtained, but 
the cause of fever would be to a large extent removed. 
The beautiful fulfilment of the sixty-seventh Psalm, 
which would result from missionary enterprise in such 
a country, will strike every reader :—‘‘ God be mer- 
ciful to us and bless us, and cause His face to shine 
on us. That Thy way may be known on earth, Thy 
saving health among the nations, ..... . Let the 
people praise thee, O God, let all the people praise 
thee. Then shall the earth yield her increase, and God, 
even our own God, shall bless us.” No wonder 
though Dr. Livingstone sighs when he sees regions of 
such capabilities turned, literally and figuratively, 
into the valley of the shadow of death. No wonder 
though it cuts him to the heart to come on masses of 
skeletons where he might have looked for living men. 
His soul is fired with the purpose to dispossess Fever, 
Famine, War, and the Slave Trade from those fertile 


spreading his wings over them,’ When he thinks of 


Of Ulva dark and Cclonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round, 


inhabited by a comparatively happy aud peaceful 
people, why, he asks, should not those regions of 
Africa—not by any means the sandy deserts that 
used to be thought, but as rich and fair as any 
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country on the globe—be peopled by industrious and 
peaceful tribes, worshipping the God of love, trust- 
ing in the work of Christ, and adorning the doctrine 
of God their Saviour ? 

The primitive faith of the African people, he con- 
ceives to be, that there is one Almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth; that He has given the various 
plants of earth to men to be employed as mediators 


sin consists in offences against their fellow-men, either 
here or among the departed; and that death is often 
a punishment of guilt, such as witchcraft. The Great 
Spirit lives above the stars; but they never pray to 
him, and know nothing of their relation to him or of 
his interest in them. As might be expected, they 
‘are great believers in spells and nostryms. In one 
district, the medical profession is subdivided to an 
extent unknown even in London or Paris. There is 
the elephant-doctor, who prepares a medicine indis- 
pensable to hunters when attacking that animal ; the 
crocodile-doctor, who sells a charm that protects its 


whose duty is to discover thieves by means of 
dice; the gun-doctor, the rain-doctor, and numberless 
others. The various schools deal in little charms, 
which are hung round the purchaser’s neck to avert 


increase its power. On one occasion, near the Vic- 
toria Falls, Dr. Livingstone put himself under the 
guidance of one Tuba Makoro, ‘‘ smasher of canoes,” 
—an ominous name; but he alone was believed to 


the canoes struck a rock and was nearly destroyed. 


cine that was at fault: the accident was owing entirely 
to Tuba having started without his breakfast. 

In the country of the Makololos a man was met 
with who pretended to be able to change himself into 
a lion. Dr. Livingstone bid his native attendants 
ask him to perform this feat at once, and they would 
give him for his performance a piece of cotton cloth 
—the article most valued by the natives. ‘*Oh, no,” 
was their reply ; ‘‘he may come when we are asleep 
and kill us.” .This man-lion would sometimes go 
forth to the forest to kill game, and then, graciously 
returning to the human form, would tell his neigh- 
bours where to find the buffalo or antelope which he 


dead. 
chiefs enter into lions and render them sacred. Dr. 
Livingstone tells how a lion came near to his encamp- 
ment one night, which his native followers believed to 
be tenanted by the spirit of a chief, and how one of 
them bullied: him, and another coaxed him, while the 
Doctor himself, a terrible unbeliever, supplied him 
with a piece of meat prepared with strychnine. In 
another region the monkey is a sacred animal, and is 
never killed, because the people believe devoutly that 
the souls of their ancestors occupy these degraded 
forms, and anticipate that they themselves must, 
sooner or later, be transformed in the same manner. 





—__— 





between Him and the spirit-world, where all who | 
have ever been born and died continue to live ; that | 


owner from crocodiles ; the dice-doctor, a combination | 
of the detective officer and the physician, part of | 


evil; some of them contain the medicine, others | 


know the medicine that insured against shipwreck in | 
the rapids above the Falls.- In spite of this, one of | 


But Dr. Livingstone was assured it was not the medi- | 


pretended to have killed, but had probably found | 
It is believed also that the souls of departed | 





Many of their superstitious notions are very gro- 
tesque. When a man has his hair cut, he is careful to 
burn it or bury it secretly, lest, falling into the hands 
of one who has an evil eye or is a witch, it should be 
used -as a charm to afflict him with headache. In 
certain parts there is a wide-spread belief that if one 
plants the mango-stone he will die. Even among 
the native Portuguese of Tette there is a superstition, 
that if a man plants coffee he will never be happy 
afterwards, There are also superstitions among the 
people that have a more tragical aspect. The ordeal 

of the muave is often resorted to. If a person is 
| accused of crime he has to drink the muave, a deadly 
| poison. If the stomach rejects the poison, he is 
| declared innocent; if it is retained, his guilt is 
| proved. Even chiefs are not exempted, and in some 

cases seem rather to enjoy the thing. A chief, 
| making some assertion that could hardly be received, 
| said, “If you doubt my word, give me the muave 
| to drink.” The people of a chief who had success- 
| 
| 





fully gone through the ordeal the day before Dr. 
Livingstone reached his village, manifested their joy 
by drinking, dancing, and drumming two days and 
nights. It is surmised that the native doctor who 
prepares the poison may be able to save those whom 
he considers innocent. 

The practice of polygamy, the sign of so low a 
civilisation and the source of so many evils, prevails 
everywhere. Singularly enough, it is approved of 
even by the women. On hearing that a man in Eng- 
land could marry but one wife, several Makololo ladies 
exclaimed that they would not like to live in such a 
country. They could not imagine how English ladies 
could relish such a custom ; for—as they thought, 
every man of respectability should have a number of 
| Wives as a proof of his wealth. Along the whole of 
the Zambesi, no man is respected by his neighbours 
| who has not several wives. The reason for this is 
| doubtless because, having the produce of each wife’s 
| garden, he is wealthy in proportion to their number. 
| One of the greatest battles of Christianity will have to 
| be fought on this ground. Till this notion is dis- 
| lodged, the position of woman must be degraded ; and 
| what that implies we need not say. 

The usual vices of a wild and irregular life—the 
| outbursts of sensuality and passion, and the deeds of 
| cruelty which are found in all barbarous nations—exist 
| among the Africans, but not to the same extent as in 
| some other communities. By far the worst vices that 
| prevail amongst them, Dr. Livingstone ascribes, as we 
shall see presently, to the slave-trade, the most fearful 
parent of vice and devilry the world has ever seen. 
| Some interesting features of character are often shown 
| by the natives. They are very susceptible to the in- 
| fluence of kindly treatment, and do not readily forget 
| it. When Charles Livingstone, the brother of Dr. 
| Livingstone, was at Kebrabasa, during the rainy 
season, he gave some food and a small piece of cloth 
| to a hungry, shivering native traveller. Eighteen 
| months after, while the party were on their journey 
| into the interior, a man came into the camp, bringing 
| a liberal present of rice, meal, beer, and a fowl, 
| reminding them of what had been done for him 
| (which Charles Livingstone had forgot), and saying 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he did not like to see them travelling hungry and 
thirsty. Ready though they are to quarrel, they often 
try to make peace among themselves. An illustra- 
tion of Dr. Watts’s song, ‘* Let dogs delight to bark 
and bite,” occurred one day when two men were 
wrangling and cursing each other. A Makololo man 
rose, and, to prevent mischief, quietly took their 
spears from the corner in which they stood, and 
sitting down beside Dr. Livingstone remarked, ‘It is 
the nature of bulls to gore each other.” The Mako- 
lolo race are regarded by Dr. Livingstone as by far 
the most intelligent and enterprising of the tribes he 
has met. They are, in his judgment, fine subjects 
for a Christian mission. When talked to about their 
lawless forays and expeditions for killing their ueigh- 
bours and stealing their cattle, they seemed impre-sed 
with the crime of killing, but not of seizing cattle. 
They confessed that they needed the Book of God. 
If that was guilt which custom led them to do, it lay 
between the white man and Jesus, who had not given 
them the Book. They were impressed by the thought 
that there was a Book of God, and that they did not 
possess it. They are interested in hearing that God’s 
Son appeared among men and died for them, but they 
do not feel that He has any interest in them. On the 
last occasion of holding Divine service at Seshake, the 
English invited them to speak about the future state. 
The speaker had made some remarks on the resurrec- 
tion. They said they did not wish to offend the 
speaker, but they could not believe that all the 
dead would rise again. ‘‘Can those who have been 
killed in the field and devoured by vultures, or those 
who have been eaten by the hyzenas or lions, or those 
who have been tossed into the river and eaten by more 
than one crocodile—can they all be raised ayain to 
life?” They were told that men could take a leaden 
bullet, change it into a salt (acetate of lead) which could 
be dissolved as completely in water as our bodies in 
the stomachs of animals, and then reconvert it into 
lead ; or that the bullet could be transformed into the 
red and white paint of our wagons, and again could 
be reconverted into the original lead ; and that if men, 
exactly like themselves, could do so much, how much 
more could He do who had made the eye to see, and 
he ear to hear? ‘* We added, however,” continues 
Dr. Livingstone, “‘ that we believed in a resurrection, 
not because we understood how it would be brought 
about, but because our Heavenly Father assured us 
of it in His book.” 


The history of endeavours to plant Christianity in 
the countries adjoining the Zambesi and its tributaries 
has hitherto been a history of failures. 
Roman Catholic mission-stations remain, but no trace 
that their teaching took hold on the people. An 


anecdote told by Dr. Livingstone of the Roman | found anywhere. 
Catholic priest at Tette will probably account for this. but incredible. 


‘*During the drought of 1858, a neighbouring chief 
got up a performance, with divers ceremonies and 


incantations, to bring rain, but it would not come. | hands, 


The Goanese padre of Tette, to satisfy his compatriots, 
appointed a procession and prayers in honour of St. 
Antonio for the same purpose, 


Ruins of | 


| 





| 
| 


| 
| 





come off after the new moon appeared, a grand pro- 
cession in the saint’s honour ended in so much rain 
that the roof of the Residence gave way. St. Antonio’s 
image was decorated the following week with a golden 
coronal worth 22. for sending the long-delayed and 


much-needed rain. We never looked with disdain on 
the rites or ceremonies of any Church; but, on wit- 
nessing the acts of worship on this occasion, so great 
was the irreverence manifested, in the kneeling wor- 
shippers langhing and joking between the responses, 
not even ceasing their grins when muttering ‘ Ora pro 
nobis,’ that we could not help believing that if, like 
the natives, they have faith in rain-making, they have 
faith in nothing else.” 

It is sad to think that nothing has yet come of all 
the efforts that have been made, in consequence of Dr, 
Livingstone’s former journey and book, to establish 
Christian missions in the neighbourhood of the Zambesi. 
When, a few years ago, a party of missionaries, headed 
by the Rev. H. Helmore, tried to plant the Gospel at 
Linyanti, in the neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls, 
several of the missionaries and their native attendants 
succumbed to fever almost immediately on their arri- 
val, and the survivers were obliged to retire. Bishop 
Mackenzie and the other members of the Universities’ 
Mission, it is well known, got into trouble in conse- 
quence of their zeal in behalf of captive-slaves, the 
Bishop died of fever, and the Universities’ Mission 
ultimately left the continent of Africa. The Rev. 
James Stewart, of the Free Church of Scotland, who 
came out expressly to select a sphere for a mission in 
connection with that body, was obliged to return 
without accomplishing his purpose. And even the 
expedition of Dr. Livingstone described in the volume 
before us, though conducted with all the authority 
which the patronage of the Government of Great 
Britain could give it, has not been successful, except 
in so far as it has shown how great need there is both 
fur missions and commerce, but how difficult in present 
circumstances it is to obtain either the one or the 
other. How comes it that the establishment of 
Christian missions is so extremely difficult in that 
region? There may be a variety of answers to the 
question : but in the opinion of Dr. Livingstone the 
great obstacle is to be found in that odious curse—the 
slave-trade. 

The most important feature of Dr. Livingstone’s 
present volume is the lurid light it throws on 
that fearful system. Nothing has made a deeper 
impression on him than the frightfully demoral- 
ising effects of the traffic. In his view it is 
the prime agency of the devil in this world for 
turning human beings into monsters of wickedness. 
The half-caste Portuguese who are concerned in it 
are as revolting specimens of humanity as can be 

The atrocities of Mariano are all 
One of his favourite modes of creat- 
ing an impression in the country and making his 
name dreaded, was to spear his captives with his own 
On one occasion he is reported to have killed 
in this way forty poor wretches placed in a row before 
him. It might have been thought that slave-owners, 


The first attempt did through self-interest, would treat their slaves with 
not answer ; but on the second occasion, atranged to | humanity ; but the slave trade seems always to engender 
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an unreasoning ferocity that is often reckless even of 
its own ultimate interests. Dr. Livingstone tells of | 
an old slave-trader, worn out with disease and nearly | 
blind, who was not in other respects without huma- | 
nity, that when his wife died, to dull the edge of his 

grief, he made a foray amongst the tribes near the 

mouth of the Shire, and took many captives. This 

man had made several fortunes ; but he managed to 

squander them all in riotous living, and himself | 
acknowledged that *‘ the money a man made in the 

slave-trade was all bad, and soon went to the devil.” | 
The loss of life caused in these slave-capturing forays | 
is fearful. Colonel Rigby, late British consul at 

Zanzibar, told Dr. Livingstone that from the Nyassa 

country, 19,000 slaves passed annually through the 

custom-house of that island, exclusive of those 

sent to Portuguese slave ports. But, ‘‘ besides those 

actually captured, thousands are killed or die of their 

wounds and famine, driven from their villages by the 

slave-raid proper. Thousands perish in internecine 

war waged for slaves with their own clansmen and 

neighbours, slain by the lust of gain, which is stimu- 
lated by the slave-purchasers of Cuba and elsewhere. | 
The many skeletons we have seen amongst rocks and | 
woods, by the little pools, and along the paths of the | 
wilderness, attest the awful sacrifice of human life, 
which must be attributed, directly or indirectly, to | 
this trade of hell. It is our deliberate opinion that 

not one-fifth of the victims of the slave-trade ever | 
become slaves. Taking the Shire valley as an ave- 

rage, we should say not even one-tenth arrive at their | 
destination. . . . . . A smallarmed steamer on Lake 
Nyassa could easily, by exercising a control and fur- 
uishing goods in return for ivory or other products, 
break the neck of this infamous traffic in that 
quarter ; for nearly all must cross the lake, or the 
Upper Shire.” 

There is nothing in all this book more touching than 
the engraving opposite page 356,-which represents a 
gang of captives on their way to Tette. They form a 
long line of men, women, and children, manacled and 
chained to each other, the men, in addition to their 
chains, being fastened together in pairs by means of | 
beams of wood with forked extremities, the forks being | 
fitted to their necks, and riveted upon them. ‘he | 
women are compelled to carry baskets on their heads, | 
in some cases in addition to their infants, which are | 
bound round their bodies with a cloth. Slave-drivers, | 
armed with guns, staves, and other implements, ac- 
company the gang, and urge them on. The gang, 
which numbered eighty-four, was met and liberated 
by Dr. Livingstone, who learned that the day before 
two of the women had been shot for attempting to 
unfasten the thongs. One woman had her infant’s | 
brains knocked out because she could not carry her | 
load and it; and a man was despatched with an axe 
because he had broken down with fatigue. 

The awful desolation of a once-populous country | 
after a slave-seizing raid, and the terrible scenes that | 
indicate the sacrifice of life, cannot be read or heard 
of without a shudder. Dr. Livingstone describes what 
he saw in the valley of the Shire after such an occur- | 
tence, ‘Instead of smiling villages and crowds of | 
people coming with things for sale, scarcely a soul was | 


| almost broken-hearted. 
| earlier days for Africa are blighted by this atrocious 
| slave-trade. 


to be seen ; and when by chance one lighted on a 
native, his frame bore the impress of hunger, and his 
countenance the look of a cringing broken-spiritedness, 
A drought had visited the land after the slave-hunting 
panic broke over it. . . . Large masses of the people 
had fled down to the Shire, only anxious to get the 
river between them and their enemies, Most of the 
food had been left behind ; and famine and starvation 
had cut off so many that the remainder were too few 
to bury their dead. The corpses we saw floating down 
the river were only a remnant of those that had 


| perished, whom their friends, from weakness, could 


not bury, nor over-gorged crocodiles devour... . 
Wherever we took a walk, human skeletons were seen 
in every direction, and it was painfully interesting to 
observe the different postures in which the poor 
wretches had breathed their last. A whole heap had 
been thrown down a slope behind a village, where the 
fugitives often crossed the river from the east. ... 
Others lay in their huts, with closed doors, which 
when opened disclosed the mouldering corpse with the 
poor rags round the loins—the skull fallen off the 
pillow—the little skeleton of the child, that had 
perished first, rolled up in a mat between two large 
skeletons, The sight of this desert, but eighteen 


| months ago a well-peopled valley, now literally strewn 


with human bones, forced the conviction upon us that 
the destruction of human life in the middle passage, 
however great, constitutes but a small portion of the 
waste, and-made us feel that unless the slave-trade— 
that monster iniquity which has so long brooded over 


| Africa—is put down, lawful commerce cannot be 
| established.” 


No wonder though Dr. Livingstone is saddened and 
The sanguine hopes of his 


If anything is to be done for this great 
territory, effective measures must be taken to sweep 
away the cause of its misery and desolation. The 
suppression of the slave-trade is one of those objects 
for which all classes of British statesmen are proud to 
use the power of their country. May they be guided 
to wise and effectual measures for this end in the East 
of Africa, and from all our churches may prayer rise 
with a hundredfold greater earnestness on behalf of 
those dark places of the earth that are full of the habi- 
tations of cruelty. 

The Africans have learned to understand England’s 
hatred to slavery. In this respect, our country bears 


an honourable name, and her prestige is favourable 
| to her missionaries. 
| another distinction in her favour, contrasting for 
| example with the laxity of the Portuguese, whose 


Her national truthfulness is 


word cannot be relied on. But other characteristics 
of a less favourable kind have come to be attached 
to the English name. In one place, a man’s being 
intoxicated is described by the phrase ‘he speaks 
English.” The national failing was unconsciously 
confessed by a sailor of Dr. Livingstone’s, who, on 
it being remarked that certain trees were very like 
the steeples of England, said ‘‘the picture would be 
complete if there was only a grog-shop near the 
church.” 

Dr. Livingstone cannot doubt that, under God’s 
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blessing, Christian missions would be as prosperous | ‘‘ When copious showers have descended during the 
on the East coast of Africa as they have been on the | night, and all the earth and leaves and cattle are washed 
West. On the West, sixteen societies are at work: | clean, and the sun rising shows a drop of dew on 
six British, seven American, two German, and one | every blade of grass, and the air breathes fresh,—that 
West Indian. These maintain 104 European or | is holiness.” The resemblance to the imagery of the 
American missionaries, have 110 stations, 13,000 | Bible is very striking—especially to David’s picture 
scholars, 236 schools, and 19,000 registered commu- | of the Holy One:—‘‘ He shall be as the light of the 
nicants—representing probably a Christian population | morning, when the sun riseth, even a morning without 
of 60,000. ‘It is particularly pleasing,” he adds, | clouds ; as the tender grass springing out of the carth 
“to see the zeal of our American brethren; they | by clear shining after rain.” (2 Sam. xxiii. 4.) 
show the natural influences and effects of our holy Among the birds of the country, the “‘honey-guide” 
religion. With the genuine and true-hearted it is | seems almost designed as a type of the Christian mis- 
never a question of distance but of need. The/|sionary. ‘‘ The ‘ honey-guide’ is an extraordinary 
Americans make capital missionaries ; and it is only | bird ; how is it that every member of its family has 
a bare act of justice to say that their labours on the | learned that all men, whether white or black, are fond 
West Coast are above all praise. And not on that | of honey? The instant the little fellow gets a glimpse 
shore alone does their benevolence shine. In China, | of a man, he hastens to greet him with the hearty in- 
India, South Seas, Syria, South Africa, and their own | vitation to come, as M. Cia translated it, to a bee’s 
far West, they have proved themselves worthy children | hive, and take some honey. He flies on in the proper 
of the old country,—the asylum for the oppressed of | direction, perches on a tree, and looks back to see if 
every nation, the source of light for all lands.” you are following ; then on to another and another, 
We might prolong our “ evening with Dr. Living- | until he guides you to the spot. If you do not 
stone” to the small hours of morning, but the best | accept his first invitation, he follows you with pressing 
of friends must part. We conclude by noting two or | importunities, quite as anxious to lure the stranger to 
three interesting illustrations of Scripture, culled | the bees’ hive as other birds are to draw him 
from his volume. The shadow of a great rock in a | away from their own nests. Except when on the 
weary land (Isa. xxxii. 2), and the sleep God gives to | march, our men were sure to accept the invitation, 
his beloved (Psalm cxxvii. 2) are both illustrated in | and manifested the same by a peculiar responsive 
the following account of an ascent of all but perpen- | whistle, meaning, as they said, ‘All right, go ahead ; we 
dicular rocks. ‘The strain upon the muscles in | arecoming.’ The birds never deceived them, but always 
jumping from crag to boulder, and wriggling round | guided them to a hive of bees, though some had but 
projections, took an enormous deal out of the party, | little honey in store.” We will not go into any curious 
and they were often glad to cower in the shadow | inquiries as to the motive and purpose of the honey- 
formed by one rock overhanging and resting upon | guide. We would rather see in its singular proceeding 
another ; the shelter induced the peculiarly strong | @ lesson for ourselves. To us has been given the 
and overpowering inclination to sleep that too much | knowledge of a treasure ‘‘ more to be desired than gold, 
sun sometimes causes. This sleep is curative of | yea than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey from 
what may be incipient sun-stroke ; in its first gentle | the honey-comb.” And to us there is committed the 
touches it caused the dream to flit over the boiling | function of the honey-guide—by our Christian mis- 
brain that they had been sworn in as members of | sions to lead the starving African to the Bread of Life ; 
the Alpine Club; and then it became so heavy as to | and if he do not accept our first invitation, to per- 
make them feel as if a portion of their existence had | severe with pressing importunities, until at last he 
been cut out from their lives.” finds the hidden manna, and his soul is filled as with 
A native’s idea of “holiness” is worth recording. | marrow and fatness. 
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ON AN IMPERFECTLY UNDERSTOOD SCRIPTURE CHARACTER. 


Tue fact that the Christian Church, as early as the | the women of the world as the “blessed” one through 
fourth century, began to carry her veneration for the | whom that everlasting Branch of righteousness has 
mother of our Lord into idolatry is sad enough, yet | been, as it were, engrafted upon our dead stem. 
that veneration itself has much that is good and noble | We must not be surprised, therefore, that Elisabeth, 
to commend it to Christian feeling. As Jesus links in a voice of deep respect and hallowed wonder, 
humanity with God, Mary links humanity with Jesus. | should have exclaimed, ‘* Whence is this to me, that 
It is through her that the Eternal Life was connected | the mother of my Lord should come to me?” 
with our nature, which was dead in trespasses and Moreover, we are apt to ascribe to female piety 
sins. No wonder, then, that every one who, since | a purity, a depth, and tenderness which we think 
that most mysterious birth, has received the Eternal | the more rudely-framed masculine mind is not 
Life, looks with a feeling of deep and sacred reve- | capable of. This feeling almost makes us some- 
rence upon her whom God selected from among all ' times look upon godly women as beings of a 
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higher nature, forming, as it were, a class be- 
tween men and angels. A woman—thus we are 
apt to think, or at least feel—a woman whom 
an angel approached with the august salutation, 
‘Hail, thou that art highly favoured !” — whom 
the Holy Ghost overshadowed—who at one time 
was so closely united with the Son of God that 
her very life was his,—that woman must have been 
the most pious, the godliest, the purest of human 
beings, standing alone among women, and approach- 
ing the heavenly, the divine, as nearly as it is possible 
for a human spirit to approach it. We feel as if 
left far behind, and stand in awe at the height of her 
sanctity. Under the influence of such thoughts, even 
Protestants often regard Mary as the ideal of female 
perfection and spiritual life, and, while deprecating 
any attempt whatever to attribute divine honour to 
her, they yet feel offended at the assertion that she 
was but an ordinary pious woman, and reject the 
idea as being irreverent, if not profane. 

Much might be said in defence of the feeling of 
sacred reverence for that highly favoured of women. 
Indeed, it is almost a natural fruit of deep love to the 
Saviour. The higher He rises in our affection and 
veneration, the higher value and honour we feel in- 
clined to ascribe to everything connected with Him. 
It is true, that tendency may soon Jead to exaggera- 
tion,—it may give rise to superstitious feelings and 
idolatrous performances,—but still its origin is not in 
superstition, but in true Christian faith. Certainly, 
nothing of the kind will be found in the heart of the 
infidel. It is not likely that Strauss or Renan, who 
look upon Jesus as only an ordinary human being, 
would go to Jerusalem to pray at the “‘ holy sepul- 
chre,” or to Loretto to worship the ‘‘ Holy Virgin.” 
But Christians, who love their Saviour, cannot help 
thinking of Palestine ; for instance, with emotions 
such as never rise in their mind when thinking of 
any other country. They cannot well sit down on 
Olivet to indulge in humorous or light jesting talk, 
even though they know well that Olivet is but dust, 
like any other mountain. They cannot help looking 
upon these things as though they were invested with a 
certain holiness, simply through their connection with 
Him whom they adore as their Saviour and God. 
Before the tribunal of the cold understanding this 
may scarcely be justifiable, but in devoted Christian 
feeling it certainly finds some apology. 

And as it is with inanimate objects, so it is, 
and in a higher degree, with reference to those 
persons who formed the sacred circle of our Lord’s 
most intimate friends. If we did not believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God, and if we did not love Him 
as our Redeemer, of course we would not remember | 
Peter or John with any higher feeling of respect | 
than that with which we remember Pythagoras or 
Socrates; nor would Mary in our reverence stand | 
upon a higher level than Cornelia the mother of the | 
Gracchi, or Monica the mother of Augustine, But 
we believe in the Son of God and we love Him, and 
among the evidences of our faith and love is that | 
feeling of sacred veneration with which we think of 
his apostles, and also of his blessed virgin mother. 
We do not entertain this feeling in the same measure 

II.—21. 





for any other company of venerable fathers and mothers 
of the Church, however pious and godly they may have 
been. We would probably call it bad taste if some 
one were to use the name of Clemens Romanus, 
or Athanasius, of Luther or Calvin, for a joke or a 
pun, but we should not call it profane. We can 
easily imagine those good men themselves enjoying 
such a joke or jest, But we could not possibly permit 
anything of the kind to be associated with the names 
of the apostles, of Mary, or of any other of those 
women who ministered to our Lord. It is true, 
indeed, that when picturing them to ourselves, in the 
circumstances of their daily life, we find that nothing 
human seems to be alien to them, so that they must 
have had their recreations in the same way as we have. 
But as we can never think of them wholly apart from 
their relation to our Lord, we are precluded from 
looking upon them in a barely secular light. Cold- 
hearted philosophers may sneer at this as a pitiful 
weakness, but it is an amiable weakness, and one 
which has all the sympathies of those who desire to 
remove everything disrespectful or profane from the 
name of the Lord and those who were nearest to 
Him. 

It must be admitted, however, that this exclusively 
sacred respect for the first friends of the Lord scarcely 
does full justice to history, since it hinders us from 
looking at them as they really were. Yet the 
offence against history is only of a negative kind. 
We only abstain from giving full attention to what 
they undoubtedly were and must have been apart 
from their connection with our Saviour. Quite 
different is the case, however, when the offence 
against history becomes positive—when those saints 
are placed in a light altogether at variance with what 
they really were or can have been. Of this positive 
offence the Roman Catholic Church is guilty, in ascrib- 
ing an immaculate conception, a sinless nature, an as- 
cension, and an exaltation to the throne of heavenly 
glory, to the person of Mary. The hallowed respect 
with which Protestantism has revered and still reveres 
| the mother of Christ may not be completely justifiable 
before the tribunal of history ; but it is a harmless 
delinquency compared with the way in which Roman- 
ism, by her saint-worship, subverts the whole system 
of God’s revelation, straightway leading to the fatal 
abominations of idolatry. 





Such a fearful excess cannot fail to produce a 
strong reaction on the part of the friends of truth. 
For the honour of Christ they now feel obliged to 
allow history to give its testimony in all its complete- 
ness. It is asserted that not only do the Gospels say 
nothing about that sublime holiness to which the 
| Romanists try to exalt Mary, but they even do not 
| place her in the first rank of the Lord’s friends. She 
only moves round the glorious Sun of Righteousness as 

a star of the second magnitude. Our feeling of devout 
reverence for our Lord’s mother shrinks from endors- 
|ing such an assertion, Nor is it my purpose in 
this paper to prove that “Mary was not so holy a 
woman as she is generally regarded, but was a sinner 
like all of us—a task to which Christian love would 
by preference address itself. But when a party rises 
in the Christian Church with the bold assertion that 
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she was as pure, sinless, and holy as her adorable 
Son himself, then—however unpleasant it may be— 
it is the duty of those who know the truth to prove, 
with the Gospel in their hand, that she was a sinner 
and, like all of us, came short of the glory of 
God. 

Now the chief argument which has always been 
brought forward to prove that Mary was a sinful 
being is an a priori one, based upon the doctrine 
of Scripture, that all human beings, being of fallen 
parents, are born sinners. It has thus been argued 
that as Mary was a human being she must have been 
a sinner. This reasoning may be quite correct so far 
ag the rules of dialectics are concerned, but expe- 
rience has shown that such conclusions cannot in all 
cases be depended upon. On the same ground upon 
which Mary’s sinfulness is thus maintained, it might 
be argued that Enoch and Elijah must have died. 
The Roman Catholic Church does not at all deny the 
doctrine that the whole human race has, in Adam, 
fallen into sin and death, but it avers that as Enoch 
and Elijah were made exceptions to the rule of ge- 
neral mortality, so Mary has been made an excep- 
tion to the general sinfulness of our nature. Of 
course we do not believe this, and we summon the 
Pope to prove it. But the Pope cleverly turns the 
tables, and summons us to prove that such an excep- 
tion was impossible. That of course we cannot do, 
We cannot prove that it was impossible with the 
Almighty to make such arrangements with regard to 
Mary’s conception as to exempt her from the uni- 
versal contamination of sin. And so, on purely 
dialectic grounds, Mary’s sinlessness must be left an 
open question. 

The argument borrowed from Mary’s doxology, in 
which she calls God her Saviour (Luke i. 47), does 
not carry the matter much farther. Of course, we 
Protestants interpret this expression in the sense of 
saviour fromsin, death, and condemnation. Nor can 
it be denied that this is the usual meaning of that 
word in the New Testament. But the Romanists 
aver that Mary called God her Saviour only with re- 
ference to her deliverance out of ‘‘ the low estate ” 
in which she had hitherto been living ; and to prove 
the correctness of this, they appeal to the next verse, 
where, it is true, Mary does not speak of her sins, 
but of her humble and despised condition in life. 
Nor can it be denied, either, that sometimes in the 
New Testament the word Saviour when applied to 
God means simply a saviour from temporal misery : 
as may be proved, for instance, from 1 Tim. iv. 
10. So here again the battle must be reported as 
drawn. 

What we need in order to be able to silence the 
Romanists once and for ever, is an historical proof 
that Mary actually sinned. But this proof has 
hitherto been sought for in the Gospels in vain. It 
is true, the words which Jesus at the age of twelve 
addressed to her in the Temple: ** Wot ye not that 
T must be about my Father’s business?” do not 
give us a very high opinion of the development of her 
spiritual knowledge, but we cannot well quote this as 
a proof that she had committed sin. Sinlessness 
does not necessarily include perfection of knowledge, 








and it must be admitted that Mary’s being less en- 
lightened than her Son is no proof that she was less 
holy. The same may be said of the conversation that 
took place between the Lord and his mother at the 
wedding at Cana. The words of the Lord : “ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet 
come,” do not necessarily infer actual sin on the 
part of Mary. All depends upon the tone in which 
these words were uttered. They may even have been 
uttered with a kind of approving smile, That this may 
have been the case may be inferred from the fact that 
Mary, after these words, or as it were encouraged by 
them, said to the servants: ‘‘ Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it.” And the fact that the Lord really 
did what his mother wanted Him to do, proves suffi- 
ciently that He saw nothing improper in her sug- 
gestion. 

But there is one passage in the Gospel, which 
places Mary in such an unfavourable light that I 
cannot see how, before the tribunal of Christian 
faith, she can escape the verdict of guilty. There we 
really see her in the act of committing sin. The 
passage is Mark iii, 20, 21, in connexion with ver. 31. 
The evangelist tells us, that one day Jesus and his 
Apostles ‘‘ went into a house” (ver. 19), which soon 
was so crowded that ‘* they could not so much as eat 
bread.” This was not the first time such a crowd had 
filled the house where Jesus was. Mark tells in the 
preceding chapter (ver. 4), that people, in order to come 
nigh to Jesus, broke up the roof of the house. In 
fact, it must have been a matter of daily occurrencé. 
The Lord could not show Himself on the street with- 
out being at once surrounded by a crowd which every 
moment increased. Taking shelter in a house, He 
would literally be barricaded ; people would block up 
the passages, and turn the place, as it were, into a 
beehive. 

Now this effect of the preaching and miracles of 
Jesus would no doubt have greatly delighted his 
relatives, if they, like the Apostles, had believed in 
Him. But we know from John that, at least at that 
time, this was not the case. ‘‘ Neither,” says John, 
‘did his brethren believe in Him.” (John vii. 5.) 
So we cannot wonder to learn from Mark that they 
were angry, nay alarmed, when observing the immense 
stir which their brother caused in the place. It must 
also be borne in mind that the people who thus 
crowded round the Saviour were poor. Many among 
them were objects of public contempt—publicans, 
harlots, and sinners. The rich and influential classes 
kept aloof, knowing well that the Nazarene was no 
favourite of the great men in Jerusalem. Indeed, 
Mark tells us that just at this time, when the Naza- 
rene, as probably the people would have said, ‘‘ was 
setting everything on fire,” scribes had come down 
from Jerusalem, who, upon seeing what had taken 


| place, gave vent to their anger by saying that He had 


Beelzebub. No wonder, then, that under these cir- 
cumstances the relatives of Jesus became alarmed. 
They perceived that their own reputation, and per- 
haps even their safety, was at stake. It would never 
do to allow matters to continue going on in this way. 
What else could be the end of it than public disgrace ? 
‘¢Our brother,” said they, according to Mark’s re- 
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port, ‘is beside himself.” They agreed that some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this state of 
things. So they unitedly walked up to the house 
where they had heard Jesus was, to take Him home, 
and of course to keep Him in arrest for some time. 
“They went out,” says Mark, ‘*to lay hold of 
Him.” 

Now, while the friends of Jesus set out to accom- 
plish their sad purpose, Jesus was in the house 
engaged in a distressing dispute with the scribes, who 
had stigmatised Him as being possessed by Beelzebub. 
Mark gives us a short account of this unpleasant con- 
versation from the 23rd to the 30th verse, and by this 
parenthesis the thread of the narrative is broken 
for a few moments. But the Evangelist takes it up 
again in the 31st verse, and thus proceeds: ‘* There 
came then his brethren and his mother, and, standing 
without, sent unto Him, calling Him.” Of course 
they could not get near Him, for the room was 
full. But the people, carrying the message from 
mouth to mouth, delivered it to Jesus, ‘* Behold,” 
they said (v. 32), ‘thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for Thee.” The description of the 
scene is so graphic, that we see it distinctly before us, 
as if we had been present ourselves. 

Now we would expect that our blessed Lord, on 
learning that his beloved mother was there, and had 
come all the way to see Him, would either have joy- 
fully risen to meet her, or have requested the people 
to allow her to pass in, to take her place next to Him. 
But Jesus did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
He answered the message in such a way as must have 
made them conclude that He did not wish to see his 
mother and brethren at all. “ Who is my mother, 
or my brethren?” He asks, as if in a voice of in- 
dignation. Then looking round on them who sat 
about Him, He said: ‘* Behold my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and my sister, and 
mother.” 

I have said that the Lord uttered that question— 
** Who is my mother, or my brethren ?” in a voice of 
indignation. And no doubt He did so; for it is 
evident from his words that He knew what their 
intention was. But for that, his behaviour with 
reference to his mother is perfectly inexplicable. 
This is not the way in which a tender-hearted son 
would receive his beloved mother. It seems a gross 
trespass against the first rule of maternal love and 
filial reverence. Something very extraordinary— 
something exceedingly reproachful must have taken 
place on the part of a mother, when a son like Jesus 
could give her such a reception. But we know what 
that extraordinary—that exceedingly reproachful 
thing was. Mary came in company with her relatives 
—not, like her namesake, to sit down at the feet of 
her Divine Son, to choose that good part, but to lay 
hold of Him to stop his Messiah-work, to lock Him 
up for a time, to deprive the people of his word and 
blessing, and to do exactly what his deadliest 
enemies desired. 

She came to lay hold upon Him, It is the same 
word (krateo) which Mark uses in the 17th verse of 
the sixth chapter, where he relates that Herod /aid 
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hold upon John the Baptist to put him into prison. 
How she, the mother of the Lord, could possibly 
have allowed herself to be brought to such a deed, 
is one of the most difficult problems that ever per- 
plexed us. Could she, we would ask, forget all 
that she had witnessed of her Son, from the moment 
when the Angel Gabriel entered her humble room 
with his heavenly salutation, to the day when grey- 
headed Simeon exultantly praised God, with the 
holy Babe in his arms? In those days, we read, she 
‘*kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
heart.” Were those things all gone from her memory 
now? If any one on earth could know that her Son 
was not the son of a human father but of God himself, 
she surely knew it. Could she for one moment lose 
hold of that great truth, and allow herself to arrive at 
such an absurd, nay, blasphemous supposition, as to 
think it possible that this Son of God might be 
‘*beside Himself,” and in need of being watched by 
her ? 

The idea, indeed, seems to be too absurd. But what 
absurdities are there which men may not commit, if 
they allow themselves to be guided by feeling and pre- 
judice, instead of by the Word of God and the enlight- 
ened understanding? It is a fact that in those days 
there was not one believer in Israel who did not expect 
the Messiah to ascend the throne of David at Jerusa- 
lem, and to set up a glorious kingdom on earth. Con- 
sequently, among those who believed in Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship, there was not one who thought of such a thing as 
across. That the Messiah must suffer, and thus enter 
into his glory, was atruth foreign to them. They ail 
expected Jesus to come forward some day in all the 
glory of his majesty. But the very reverse took place. 
He became an object of contempt; only poor and 
despised people flocked to Him. They waited from 
day to day, from week to week, but nothing sugyestive 
of a throne and sceptre was manifested. On the con- 
trary, his way was more and more towards the deepest 
depth of humiliation. This greatly perplexed his 
friends. But Jesus at length told his disciples plainly, 
and in so many words, that He was to be delivered 
into the hands of the Jews, to die, and to be buried. 
Even this was of no use. ‘* They understood it not,” 
says Luke (ix. 45), ‘‘and it was hid from them, that 
they perceived it not.” And where such men as Peter 
and John, who were always with Jesus, and daily 
enjoyed his teaching, did not understand it, we can- 
not wonder that such a man as John the Baptist, for 
instance, who, strange enough, never joined the band 
of Christ’s disciples, did not understand it either. 
When that good man at length found himself in the 
prison instead of on a throne by the side of the Messiah 
at Jerusalem, he, in his perplexity, sent two of his 
disciples to Jesus, to inquire whether He was really 
the expected Messiah or not (Matt. xi. 3). It is 
true John had at one time, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, proclaimed Jesus as the Lamb of God. 
But we know that the prephets of the Old Testament 
(and such was John—the last of them) were not always 
under the inspiration of the Spirit, and that in their 
uninspired times they often did not themselves clearly 
understand what the Spirit had prophesied through 
them (1 Pet. i. 10, 11). In short, there was not one 
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living soul in Israel, however pious and godly, which 
was not perplexed and disappointed on account of the 
humble aud despised condition of Jesus. And the 
dark cloud of prejudice which thus dimmed their eyes, 
did not disappear till it was dispelled by the sun of 
the resurrection. 

We do not read that Mary was an éxception. To 
her the angel had distinctly said, that God would 
‘¢ give unto her child the throne of his father David, 
and that He was to reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever.” In whatever sense she may have understood 
these words in aftertime when Jesus had ascended 
into heaven, this much is beyond doubt, that before 
that event she accepted them in the sense in which 
every Jew understood the expressions. If anyone 
in Israel expected that the babe born at Bethle- 
hem was to become a glorious earthly king, certainly 
Mary did. But more than thirty years elapsed and 
nothing extraordinary happened. Now thirty years 
makes up a long period. Evensuch impressive events 
as Mary had witnessed on the occasion of the birth of 
Jesus, could not but lose much of their freshness to 
her mind, which was never refreshed again by a re- 
newed apparition. The child grew up like other chil- 
dren. Twelve years after his birth she seemed to have 
been so little alive to the fact that He was the Son of 
God, that she got alarmed, fearing lest He might be 
lost in the crowd. He most likely joined her husband 
in his trade, and the days and years passed on without 
anything particular breaking the dull and dreary 
monotony of a poor artisan’s life. Then, at the age 
of thirty, He came forward as a public teacher, and 
no doubt Mary’s mind must have been quickened 
again when she heard about the great works which He 
performed. But soon disappointments came. The 
spirit of the leading classes turned against Him. 
Crowds of poor, miserable people flocked after Him, 
but there was nothing like a throne in prospect. 
Then her own children and relatives began to shake 
their heads and shrug their shoulders. Only a strong 
character, a spirit highly endowed with the gift of faith, 
could have stood the continuous depressing influence 
of such circumstances. But such a strong character, 


such a heroine in faith, Mary was not. Other women | 


followed her Son where He went; but—and it is 
indeed a remarkable fact—we do not read that she 
was among them. We find her with Him at the 
beginning of his career, and we find her, a tender- 
hearted faithful mother, by his cross ; but we do not 
find her among his disciples who clung to Him 
steadily as their. shepherd. 

Truly we find Mary in the wrong place, when 
we find her, not among ‘‘ those who sat about ” her 
Son, but among those who ‘‘ went out to lay hold on 
Him.” It is not necessary to assume that she too 
believed that He was ‘‘ beside Himself.” We revere 
and love her too much as the mother of our Lord, 
not to be inclined to put the most favourable con- 
struction upon her conduct. She was a tender, loving 
mother. To guard her beloved Son against distress 
and suffering was her heart’s desire. Observing the 
exasperation of the rulers against Him, she could not 
but expect the most serious consequences from his 
present conduct. In this fear she was confirmed by 


the daily conversations of her family and relatives, 
She may have disapproved of. their harsh sayings, 
that He was ‘‘beside Himself ;” but she, at all events, 
believed that He was carrying matters a little too far, 
At least, to take Him home, and to keep Him away 
from public life for some time, would do no harm, in 
her opinion. Nay, it was absolutely necessary, for 
hers was in those days that same spirit which made 
Peter say: ‘* Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall 
not be unto thee,” So she joined the company of 
her relatives who went out to lay hold on Him. She 
most likely did so, to secure, if possible, the success 
of their attempt by her maternal influence. 

It is strange that the connexion between the 21st 
and the 31st verses of Mark iii. has been so little 
observed either by Scripture commentators or Scrip- 
ture readers, The passage in which the Lord speaks 
about his mother and brethren in the crowded house 
has usually been treated in sermons and commentaries 
as if it stood entirely by itself, having nothing to do 
with the preceding assertion of the Evangelist, that 
the Lord’s friends had gone out to lay hold upon 
Him. This seems all the mere strange, because we 
read in the 31st verse: ‘*There came then his (own) 
brethren and his mother.” This then has no mean- 
ing at all if it does not refer to something that had 
been previously said about his brethren and mother. 
Still, I will lay no stress upon this then, as Lachmann 
and Tischendorf have rejected it. It is not in the 
Vulgate. It was, however, received into the text at 
a very early period of the-Church, and shows that the 
ancient Christians used to look upon the coming of 
Mary with her family to the house as the carrying 
out of that plan of theirs, which was described in the 
21st verse. Nor is the then necessary to prove the 
connexion between the two verses. That connexion 
lies in the story itself. In ver. 20 we are told that 
the Lord found Himself in a crowded house, In 
ver. 21 we are told that his friends went out to lay 
hold of Him—of course while He is in that crowded 
house ; for it is distinctly said that they went out on 
having heard of his being in such a crowd. In 
ver. 31 we learn that his friends, now specified as 





his brethren and mother, really come to the crowded 
| house, and actually find Him there. I cannot see 
| how, without violating the truth of history, we can 
| come to any other conclusion than that his brethren 
| and mother came to lay hold on Him. 
No doubt Mary was a pious God-fearing Israelitish 
| woman, but it ought to be borne in mind that her 
piety was not the ground upon which God chose her 
to be the mother of the long-promised Seed. That 
| ground lay, not in her mental or spiritual disposition, 
| but solely in her direct descent from David. Even if 
| she had been really sinless, and as pure and godly as 
| the highest of the angels, she would not have been 
' chosen as the mother of the Saviour, had she not been 
a daughter of the house of David. In a certain sense 
_ her piety had nothing at all to do with it; her qualifi- 
cation was exclusively of an outward kind. Of course, 
she required to be a believing, God-seeking woman, but 
| the degree of piety and spiritual life which she had at- 
tained was another matter. With all her qualifications 
| she might have been a woman with great defects, In the 
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a8. genealogy of our Lord we find two maternal an- | who could prefer Esau to Jacob, because “he did 
535 cestors who, no doubt, believed in God and his pro- | eat of his venison.” Or take Judah, who, but for 
ts, mises, but at the same time were known as sinners. | God’s providential interference, would have caused 
Ww. We are apt to think that those whom God chose | Joseph’s death, And so we have found the very 
ay to be the ancestors of the great Messiah, and the | mother of the Messiah in an act of foolish anxiety 
im emiuent bearers of his covenant promises, must have | and unbelief. God’s ways are not ours, nor are his 
or been spiritually gifted in an extraordinary degree. | thoughts ours. He desires us to know that his 
de No doubt there were some such amongst them, but Son did not receive his purity and godliness from 
all many of them, too, were men of very ordinary spi- our nature, but that we are to receive our purity and 
: ritual endowments, Take Isaac, for instance, a man godliness from his. D. BD. 
e 
8S 
st 
le 
p- OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS; OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 
ks 
se BY THE EDITOR. 
. IV.—OUR CHIEF END—THE GOOD OF MAN. 
at I HAVE somewhere read the story of a man—if he | This man’s crime may have deserved severe punish- 
mn was worthy of the name—who, though possessing | ment at the hands of society. I do not say it did not, 
ve large stores of food, kept them concealed amid the | for in such circumstances who would listen to the 
n) horrors of a famine; shut up, while hundreds of un- | plea, Have not Ia right to do what I will with my 
n- happy creatures were perishing at his door. He heard | own? But without entering on that point, and to deal 
vd the wail of children crying for bread when their | with the case simply on the principles of Christianity, 
Fr mothers had none to give them; he heard the loud | what course would she have dictated 2? Not certainly 
in clamour of the maddened multitude ; he saw women | that, nor any such, terrible and tragic revenge. No 
16 with infants on their withered bosoms fall fainting in | other course, indeed, but such as Jesus Christ, her 
at the street ; he saw gaunt and famished men fiercely | founder and our pattern, would himself have taken. 
6 fighting over a bone, like hungry dogs ; and while to | If any man, he says, would be my disciple, let him 
of such as in sepulchral tones, with hollow eye and | take up his cross, deny himself daily, and follow me ; 
ig sunken cheek, implored his pity, he replied, ‘‘ Alas, I | a rule which resolves itself into this—speak as Christ, 
le have nothing to bestow,” this wretch was calculating | had he been in our circumstances, would have spoken ; 
6 the wealth—the cursed, filthy lucre—he would gain | feel as he would have felt ; act as he would have 
mn by opening his stores, when prices and the famine | acted. Now, had Nazareth in his day been the town 
ut were at their highest. His crime against humanity, | where this famine raged, and where with others he 
oi not to say religion, was terrible ; and not less terrible | and Mary had seen neighbours die of want, and had 
Y its punishment—the wages of his sin, death in a most | themselves felt the pinch of hunger, does any one 
d appalling form. In some way or other, the secret of | suppose that when the wild mob, yelling for vengeance, 
- his well-stocked granaries and cruel selfishness became | rushed along the street to wreak it on the author of 
" known ; and instead of rushing for food, famishing as | their calamities, that Jesus would have thrown himse!f 
re they were, the people rose, as one man, for ven- | into the throng—to head them, or even as a mere spec- 
d geance—forgetting their hunger to wreak their fury | tator of such vengeance, to stand by, and, without a 
” on this monster. Their first impulse was to tear him | look of pity or a word of remonstrance, see the 
a in pieces; limb from limb. They took a calmer, | wretched man fastened to the floor in sight but out of 
” deeper, more-terrible revenge. He had refused them | reach of bread? When I fancy Nazareth the place of 
“d bread. They would place him where there was bread | such sufferings and such a tragedy, I fancy that I see him 
h enough, and to spare—not, however, to gratify his | leave his workshop, and hurry to the scene. Though 
wi eyes and appetite, to appease the pangs of hunger, | foreseeing the time when he himself shall be condemned 
rn and, returning good for evil, illustrate the blessed | to a death as cruel, and not one voice to say, Crucify 
“ rule, ‘* If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, | him not, yet in my fancy he presses to the front 
. give him drink ; and in so doing thou wilt heap coals | to place himself between the clamorous, famished, 
. of fire upon his head.” Having carried him to one of | frantic, furious multitude and the pale, crouching, 
his own storehouses, with food in abundance on | trembling, speechless victim of their vengeance ; and 
2 every side, within an inch of his fingers stretched | there, to my eye, calm and majestic, as he stood 
” to the full, there they left him, nailed to the floor— | one night amid the raging waves of Galilee, he re- 
+ bread, bread, everywhere, but not a bit to eat—doom- | bukes the murderous passions of the multitude, say- 
: ing him to pine away amid unavailing cries, and die | ing, Peace, be still—Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
t of famine in the midst of plenty. A tragedy indeed !— | saith the Lord. Weeping the loss of Lazarus, Mary’s 
“ and a terrible illustration of the law of nature, and | first words to Jesus were, Lord, if Thou hadst 
a what to a certain extent is also the law of every human | been here, my brother had not died : nor had that 
“i government, this, namely, an eye for an eye ; a tooth | man had Christ been there—or Christianity been there. 
J for a tooth; hunger for hunger; and life for life. _ For though nature, fallen and unrenewed nature, 
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hates her enemies, and, thirsting for vengeance, would 
drag them from the horns of the altar, Christianity 
embraces the bitterest foe in the arms of brother- 
hood. Present in a scene where there were ample 
stores and a man, wretch and monster though he was, 
famishing of hunger, she would have lifted in her 
hand the cross radiant with the love of God and red 
with the blood of Him who came not to kill his 
enemies but be killed for them, to ask, as she pro- 
tested against this terrible retaliation, ‘‘ Whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seeth his brother in need, and 
shutteth his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him ?” 

Besides the glory of God, another grand End for 
which we should live, as this, and many other pass- 
ages, and I may say all Scripture, teaches, is the good of 
others. An end this which we shall be the better able 
to keep in view, and reach, by forming a eorrect and 
sufficiently large idea of what is meant by the term 
brother, as employed by our Lord and his apostles. 
Now, when our Lord was, on one occasion, addressing 
the people, some hearer on the outskirts of the crowd 
interrupted him, to say, ‘* Behold thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, desiring to speak with thee ! ” 
As when the lilies bloomed at his feet; or a little 
bird, free of care, sat sweetly singing on a bending 
spray ; or a sower, girt with sheet, paced the furrows 
of a neighbouring field, flinging the corn broadcast 
from his hand ; or the valley stood below, with two 
houses by its brawling stream, one a ruin on a bank 
of sand, the other weather-beaten and grey with age, 
yet firmly planted on a rock whose sides the flood 
was vainly chafing—so here our Lord seized the oppor- 
tunity this interruption offered to teach an important 
truth. To the man’s appeal and the people’s astonish- 
ment, Jesus returns this memorable answer, ‘‘ Who is 
my mother, and who are my brethren ?” aiding, as he 
stretches forth his hand and points to his disciples, 
‘¢ Behold my mother and my brethren ; for whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother!” Was 
our Lord a stranger to filial or fraternal affection 
that he spoke what seems to slight the dearest rela- 
tionships ; and on another occasion, addressed his 
mother not by that endearing term, but irreverent and 
unrespectful-like, said, Woman, my hour is not yet 
come? By no means—as his life’s last, dark, closing 
hours bear witness, It is said that the ruling passion 
is strong in death—hence the dying scholar has been 
heard muttering classic odes in place of David’s 
psalms ; hence the old soldier has fancied himself once 
more on the field of battle, and put forth his remain- 
ing strength, ere he sank back in death on his pillow, 
to raise a feeble arm, and wave a swordless hand, and, 
startling the onlookers, thunder out the charge ; and 
hence also, when death had struck him from the 
helm, the last words of the statesman, ere he 
sank, have been of the fortunes of his country. 
And if the ruling passion be strong in death, I am 
willing that our Lord should be judged by this test. 
When that alabaster box was broken, what precious 
spikenard breathed forth to fill the Church and world 
with its fragrance? Judged by this test, never mother 
had a more tender son than our Lord ; his last, 








loving, living looks were turned on Mary, and he 
would seem amid the agony of the cross to have 
forgotten his own sufferings in sympathy with hers, 

Understood aright, our Lord’s words do not weaken 
our household ties. Their purpose was not to under- 
value the relationships of nature, but to exalt and mag- 
nify those of grace ; to teach us that Jesus Christ re- 
gards the humblest, poorest, feeblest saint as a brother 
or a sister—more still, as dear to his heart as his 
own mother. And this relationship which, by faith, 
unites him and his believing people in such close 
and tender and holy fellowship, so unites them to 
each other that in whatever circumstances they meet, 
by signs secret to the uninitiated and outer world, 
they recognise in each other the character and the 
claims of brethren. His skin may havea hue different 
from mine; bred for the market, he may be bought 
and sold like a cattle-beast ; he may be marked with 
the brand, loaded with the fetters, lashed with the 
whip, crushed with the sufferings of a slave ; but if, 
with faith in Jesus, he lift his manacled hands and 
streaming eyes to that heaven where bondsmen are 
free, and, robed and throned, they stand before the 
throne of God, and share in the glory of his Son, 
slave though he be, sold though he be, trodden in the 
dust though he be, he and 1 are brothers. With the 
same God for our Father, the same Saviour for our 
Elder Brother, the same Spirit for our heavenly Com- 
forter, one cross for the anchor of our hope, one 
Bible for our guide-book, one heaven for our ever- 
lasting home, the Gospel tells me to knock off a 
brother’s fetters,—to loose him and let him go. No 
tie is so endearing and enduring as that of a common 
love to Christ : and so by that I may be bound in closer 
fellowship to a man living in the other end of the 
world than to my next-door neighbour, to foreigners 
than to fellow-countrymen, to the black man than 
to his white proprietor and cruel oppressor. And 
thus, in yonder fields, where the negro man bleeds 
under his master’s lash, or the negro mother weeps, 
vainly seeking to protect a daughter from brutal 
violence, I may witness the scene that set Moses on 
fire, when he saw an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, and 
smiting the Egyptian buried him in the sand. Hence 
in living not only for the glory of God, but for the 
good of others, we are, because they are brethren in 
Christ, to regard those who are of the household of 
the faith as having the first claim on our attention 
and sympathy, on our help and charity, on our 
prayers and pity. Who hurts them hurts, and who 
helps them helps Christ himself. Inasmuch, He says, 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it 
unto me ! 

But though the people and saints of God have the 
first, they have by no means the only c!aim on our 
good offices. All mankind are bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh. Unhappily buried with us in the 
ruins of the fall, but also mercifully embraced in the 
covenant of salvation, those against whom equally 
with us Justice closed the gates of Eden, but to whom 
equally with us Mercy opened the door of heaven, the 
lowest savage that roams his forest may address us 
saying, ‘Am not I a brother?” nay, the vilest crea- 
ture that nightly prowls the streets for prey, ‘‘ Am not 
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Lasister?” And—for piety toward God is the true | 
parent of pity toward man—if imbued with the love 
and spirit of Jesus, the sight of a fellow-creature 
suffering, and by the mouth of every wound imploring 
help, transforms me into a good Samaritan. Nature, 
as well as grace, has her claims ; and they most adorn 
the doctrine of God their Saviour whose benevolence, 
irrespective of creed, colour, country, or even cha- 
racter, tises like the sun, and falls like the sunshine 
upon all. When a French frigate, pierced by our 
well-directed, crashing shot, settled down into the sea 
and left her survivors to struggle with death among 
the waves, it gave occasion to one of those heroic 
incidents that shed a gleam of light on the horrors 
of war. The men who had sunk her, and had 
other ships yet to fight, threw themselves into their 
boats; and, heedless of the battle that thundered over 
and the shot that fell around them, pulled for the 
drowning, and with the very arms that had wrought 
the deadly guns plucked their enemies from a watery 
grave. Nature made her voice heard above the roar 
of cannon. What was it to our rough but kindly 
seamen that the head they pulled for belonged to a 
foe, and a Frenchman? Frenchman and foe, it wasa 
fellow-creature perishing. And in the presence of 
such a spectacle we should blush for the Christianity 
ofa man who, with the sight of suffering before his eyes 
and the power to relieve it in his hands, leaves any 
fellow-creature to suffer; passing by on the other side. 
He may be robed in the habits of a priest, he may fill 
the office of a Levite, but with God’s showers and 
sunshine falling alike on the evil and good, anl with 
God’s Son hung on the bloody cross for the chief of 
sinners, to such a man I may well apply the question, 
‘* How dwelleth the love of God in him ?” 

Now the wants and woes of the world present abun- 


dant opportunities of living for the good of others. | 


Speaking only of the poor: The poor, said our Lord, 
ye have always with you; and, apart from the nume- 
rous, too numerous cases of poverty that result from 
vice or improvidence, many have a hard struggle to 
live—to keep body and soul together. I have known 


some come to church on Sabbath without having | in bread, or broken victuals, receive their alms. 


broken their fast ; I have known mothers sing their 





perisheth the only, or the greatest want. How many 
Bibles stand in pawnbrokers’ windows ?}—they who 
for bread have parted with the Word of Life, excusing 
themselves almost in the language of Esau, when, 
addressing one who took unbrotherly advantage of his 
wants to buy his birthright for a mess of pottage, the 
hungry hunter said, *‘ Behold, I am at the point to 
die, and what profit shall this birthright be to me ?” 
But thousands, millions of our fellow-creatures pre- 
sent us with opportunities of living for their good in 
matters of yet higher moment. In heathen, in some 
so-called Christian lands, what multitudes are perish- 
ing for want of the Word and Bread of Life? Nor 
is their case the better, but the worse, that they are 
insensible to their needs—unlike the hungry man who 
works for bread, begs for it, will even steal for it, ay, 
sometimes murder for it. Their miseries, if not their 
mouths cry, Come over and help us! And with 
our prayers contributing our money in the shape of 


Bibles and of teachers, in answer to this appeal, ready, . 


while we sit at home at ease, to encounter all dan- 
gers, and even death itself, we should be happy, had 
we nillions, to spend them in a cause for which the 
Son of God spent his life, and poured out his life’s 
blood on Calvary. 

Now in aiming at the good of others as one grand 
end of life, we are to pursue it in an unselfish, gene- 
rous, brotherly way,—allowing our benevolence neither 
to be tied down by the conventional rules of the 
world, nor tainted by its commercial spirit. 
Lord puts this strongly, or rather most strikingly, 
where He says, ‘* When thou makest a feast, or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy 
kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours, lest they also bid 
thee again, and a recompense be made thee: but 
when thou makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed ; for 


| they cannot recompense thee, for thou shalt be recom- 


pensed at the resurrection of the just.” But who 
ever saw such a feast? The poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind,—these we receive at the door where 
they knock with timid hand, and, in some small coin, 
But 
who invites them further ; ushers them in; receives 


infants asleep that they might forget their hunger in | them as welcome guests into the house, where, treated 


its sweet oblivion ; I have found old age shivering by 
a cold, black hearth ; I have seen an emaciated form 
lift its skinny arm and shake its thin grey locks to say, 
when I spoke of Jesus, ‘‘I am cold and hungry, nor 
can think of aught else.” This was sad: but, alas! 
many from year’s end to year’s end, especially in the 
dark, squalid quarters of large cities, have a constant 
struggle for the bare necessaries of life. Objects of 


sympathy more than of censure, they are sorely | 
| the time, Holy Week ; the stage, St. Peter’s; the actors, 


tempted to forget the great question, ‘*What shall 
I do to be saved?” in these—suggested by hunger, 
squalid rags, and empty cupboards—‘‘ What shall 
I eat, what shall I drink, wherewithal shall I be 
clothed ?”” To relieve such poverty alleviates suffer- 


ing ; but more, and in the light of eternity better 
still, rolls away the stone that shuts up the grave of a 
soul, and stands, like that at the mouth of Lazarus’s 
tomb, between the living and dead. Nor, as I have | 
seen with my own eyes in these abodes, is bread that | 





with frank, respectful kindness, they find a seat at his 
table and servants to stand at their back ? 

No doubt the Church of Rome, as children play at 
feasts or mimic fights, plays at this thing. I have 
seen the Pope, a mere play-actor, entertaining pilgrims 
at his table, where, divested of triple crown and gor- 
geous robes, he gave each with his own jewelled hand 
a piece of bread and a cup of wine. The ceremony is 
performed once a year, and is nothing but a drama— 


the Pope and pilgrims ; and the spectators a brilliant 
assembly——monarchs, princes, cardinals, priests of all 
ranks, monks of all colours, and a swaying, fashion- 
able crowd met to see him who claims the right to 
put his foot on the neék of kings, go through a 
mockery of Christian lowliness and hospitality. But, 
while the Pope may be said to carry out our Lord’s 
instructions in empty mockery, who does it in reality ? 
Who would, would astonish society more than by a 
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crime. Let aman invite such guests to dinner, and 
how people would stop, and stare, and gape with 
wonder at the stream of poverty creeping along and 
pouring in at his open door—the lame hobbling on 


crutches, the blind led by dog or little child, the | 


widow clad in rusty weeds, the poor outcast with rags 
on her back, and at her bosom a shrivelled infant, 
children, shivering and shoeless, from streets their 
haunt by day, from dingy dens and cellars their cold 
homes by night ! Not wondered at only, and supposed 
by many to be mad, the man who dare do this, who 
would render a literal obedience to Christ’s command, 
might prepare for no measured censure—people saying, 
this was to turn the world upside down ; to spoil the 
poor ; to inflate them with notions unbefitting their 
condition ; to destroy the lines of demarcation which 
God in his providence had drawn between the differ- 
ent classes of society. What a talk such a feast would 
make ?—how many, more ready to tread the poor 
down in the dust than raise them out of it, would 
condemn it as a piece of mischievous ostentation, the 
empty parade of charity ! 

Nevertheless, why should it not be tried? It is 
said of the excellent Lord Chief Justice Hale, that he 
frequently invited his poor neighbours to dinner, and 
made them sit at table with himself. If any of them 
were sick, so that they could not come, he would send 
provisions to them warm from his own table. He did 
not confine his bounties to the poor of his own parish, 
but diffused supplies to the neighbouring parishes 
as occasion required. He always treated the old, the 
needy, and the sick, with the tenderness and familiarity 
that became one who considered they were of the same 
nature with himself, and were reduced to no other 
necessities but such as he himself might be brought 
to. Common beggars he considered in another view. 
If any of these met him in his walks, or came to his 
door, he would ask such as were capable of working, 
why they went about so idly? If they answered that 
it was because they could not get employment, he 
would send them to some field, to gather all the stones 
in it, and lay them in a heap; and then paid them 
liberally for their trouble. This being done, he used 
to send his carts, and caused the stones to be carried 
to such places of the highway as needed repair. 

As to turning the world upside down, that charge 
was brought against the apostles ; and, as were true of 
a pyramid pitched by earthquake or other convulsion 
of nature on its apex, the world, which sin has set 
wrong, will never be right till things are turned up- 
side down—tiH Eternity takes the place of time, 
the soul of the body, the Saviour- of sin, self-denial 
of self-indulgence, and the despised and neglected poor 
are treated as brothers—neighbours whom we are to 


love as we love ourselves, or rather whom we are to | 


love as Christ loved us. 

Then again as to ostentation, while all care should 
be taken that our good is not evil-spoken of, we are 
not to cease to do good because it may be so. Con- 
scious that it is only sovereign grace which makes 
them differ from others, none are less likely to make 
a parade of their good works than God’s people. 
Indeed, I have known some of these run into the op- 
posite extreme—forgetting that the light which flashes 


over the sea from lighthouse tower on rugged head- 
land or sunken rock, is not kindled to be hid, but seen, 
A candle, as our Lord says, is set on a candlestick, 
not under a bushel, that it may light the house ; and, 
however singular our conduct may appear to the 
world, or whatever occasion it may afford scoffers to 
sneer, the Christian should never allow himself to be 
deterred from obeying his Master’s behests, following 
in his Leader’s steps, and so making his light to shine 
that, not he, but his Father in heaven, may be 
glorified. 

It would certainly look singular, while others dole 
out their charity at the door, or send it by servants 
or societies to the homes of the poor, were we to in- 
| vite them into ours. But one of the characteristics 
| of disciples is, that they are a peculiar people, and 
| Jesus, be it remembered, taught his followers that they - 
ought to do many things not done by others—saying, 
** What do ye more than others ?”—-saying, ‘* Except 
your righteousness exceed that of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.” By all means avoid whatever could coun- 
tenance vice or encourage improvidence ; but let there 
be more interchange of personal kindness between the 
rich and poor. 1 am sure that the sight of worn-out 
labour, sad and humble widowhood, helpless orphans, 
and such objects, victims of poverty and objects of 
pity, as our Lord recommends, sitting all happy at 
our table with gratitude burning in their hearts, and 
beaming in their faces, would afford us a purer satis- 
faction than the highest company we ever entertained. 
Verily we should have our reward. 

True, it may be said, we do this, but after another 
fashion—through workhouses, hospitals, houses of 
refuge, asylums, ragged schools, and other such bene- 
volent institutions. Yet these, which form part of the 
debt the world owes to Christianity, are but an imper- 
fect method of expressing the love which she incul- 
cates, of doing in fullest measure good to others. This 
object cannot be accomplished but by the direct inter- | 
course of personal visits—those we pay to the poor in | 
their dwellings, or, as our Lord recommends, those 
they pay to us in ours. It is less the amount given 
than the way of giving it, that sweetens the cup of 
poverty and reconciles the pensioners of our bounty to 
their lot. There are delicate perfumes that owe their 
fragrance to elements so volatile and etherial, that 
much of their virtue is lost when they are poured 
from one vessel to another. So it is with charity, 
the pleasure it yields, and the gratitude it awakens. 
Those kind looks and tones which bespeak the feelings 
of the heart, you cannot transmit with the goods or | 
gold, the meat or messages, which you send through 
the medium of servants or societies, or any second 
party whatever. As far as possible, therefore, every | 
one should be the almoner of his own charities, and 
carry the sunbeams of his presence into the homes of 
the poor. 

Let me say further, that I fear we have not faith 
enough in the literal sense of many of our Lord’s in- 
junctions, as is touchingly illustrated by the follow- 
ing fact :—Two boys, brothers, had fallen out, and in 
the heat and whirlwind of his passion the elder struck 
the younger on the cheek. Brave as steel and quick 
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as lightning, the other raised his arm to return the 
blow ; but ere it fell, he remembered how he had read 
that morning by his mother’s knee these words, 
‘¢ When one smites thee on the one cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” No sophist, but a simple child 
who took Christ’s words in their plain and ordinary 
sense, he drops his arm, and turning on his brother 
eyes where tears of forgiveness had quenched the 
flash of anger, he offered the other cheek for a second 
blow. It was the other’s turn to weep now. Sur- 
prised, subdued, melted, he fell on his brother’s neck ; 
and, kissing him, acknowledged his offence and im- 
plored forgiveness. And there, locked in fond 
embraces, the two boys stood a living proof of this, 
that our Lord’s highest and apparently most imprac- 
ticable injunctions admit of a more literal obedience 
than any give them, and than any almost suppose 
it possible to give them. 

Our Lord himself teaches us by his own example 
how we are to live for others, and reach this one 
grand end of life. He laid down his life for us, nor 
are we to shrink from doing the same for others. The 
world has made her boast of men who, for suffering 
kindred and bleeding country, have risked and even 
lost their lives. And indeed there are few worthy of 
the name of men who, did they see a fellow-creature 
sending forth wild shrieks and stretching out suppliant 
hands from the window of a blazing house, would 
not sbake off such as sought to detain them, and 
bursting open the door, rush in to save another’s 
life at the peril of their own. And when the ship, 
hurled by a tempest on the foaming reef, lies off 
shore with the waves sweeping her deck, and her 
crew, lashed to the masts or hanging on by the 
shrouds, implore help in cries heard above the roar 
of breakers, are not brave men found to volunteer for 
the rescue, and throw themselves into the life-boat ; 
risking their own lives to save the lives of others ? 
But thus to peril life and to lay it down, as he does 
who takes another’s place on the fatal drop, are differ- 
ent, very different things, I will find you a thousand 
men who will do the first for one you will find to do 
the second. Yet this is that which the example of 
Christ may call us to do for the good of others. 
Hereby, says the apostle, know we the love of God 
because he laid down his life for us; not staked it, 
nor even lost it, but laid it down. And the sacrifice 
which the good of others may require at our hands, 
is not only to follow Jesus in those walks where he 
went about continually doing good, but follow him 
when he took his way to Calvary, following him to 





death. For the apostle does not conclude that we | 


should part merely with our money, or luxuries, or 
ease, or comforts for the good of others, but with 
that which the devil, speaking truth for once, pro- 
nounced more precious than them all, saying, Skin 
for skin, all that a man hath will he give for his life, 
Because, says the apostle, speaking of our Lord, He 
laid down his life for us, we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. 

Nor is our beneficence, the good we attempt to 
do to others, to be confined to limits any narrower 
than God’s, It is when we bless them that curse 
us, and love them that hate us, and pray for them 
who despitefully use us, that we present the truest 
image of God, and most clearly prove ourselves to be 
the children of our Father which is in heaven. He 
makes his sun to shine upon the evil and the good, 
and his rain to fall upon the just and unjust. But 
not because he could not do otherwise. Such miracles 
as that which he wrought on the fleece that was satu- 
rated with dew when the ground about-it was dry, and 
on the following night lay dry on grass sown with 
pearls or sparkling with diamonds in the morning sun, 
he could repeat on all our fields—turning the face of 
nature into a broad patent mirror of his own secret 
and unsearchable mind, so that we could tell, by the 
barrenness or fertility of a farm, whether its tenant 
was, or was not, a man of God. AsI have seen a 
gardener play the water of his engine on one tree and 
turn it away from another, God, when he drives his 
cloudy chariot across the heavens, could so guide its 
motions and dispense its treasures, as to pour re- 
freshing showers on the fields of one man while those 
of his neighbour were left to wither and die; and he 
could still dispense the sunbeams which ripen our 
fruits and fill our barns with a hand as powerful but 
as partial as on the day when Goshen lay smiling in 
sunlight, and the neighbouring land of Egypt was 
palled in darkness that might be felt. But who sur- 
veys a smiling valley from the summit of a hill sees 
all its fields alike robed in verdure or waving with 
golden harvests—God making no distinction between 
saints and sinners, but distributing his treasures of 
shower and sunshine equally to both. And thus in 
the features of the landscape not less than in the pages 
of the Bible, in the common providence as well as in 
the inspired precepts of God, we learn to embrace all 
men in the arms of Christian affection, and, without 
excluding even our bitterest enemies, to do them good 
as we have opportunity. This, the peculiar glory of 
Christianity and grand lesson of the Cross, shines 
bright in every sunbeam, and sounds in every falling 
shower. . 





go to a distance, and we cannot reach them, we soon 
discover that the most profuse letter-writing is not 
like once seeing them face to face. The features 














THERE are many ways of losing friends. When they | 
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We presently reconcile ourselves to circumstances ; we 
see that in this world we cannot have everything our 
own way. It is for the happiness of both of us that 
we soon cease to be necessary to each other, and so 


grow misty in the haze of distance. Where there are | we grow fresh flowers in the heart. 
fewer objects in common, there are fewer sympathies. | 


Or we may lose them through a momentary indis 
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creetness we would give anything to recall, or through 
a wretched misunderstanding which ten manly words, 
frankly and brightly spoken, would set right for ever. 
But the opportunity has not come, and the flaw 
grows into the tree, and a slight estrangement hardens 
into the alienation of a life, For Time can aggravate 
as well as heal. Men do not always become more 
willing to explain things as they grow older. If there 
were more peace-makers, perhaps there would be more 
reconciliations ; but we all shrink too seltishly, too 
timidly, from the delicate and difficult task of medi- 
ating : and thus warm-hearted but proud men, who 
would welcome the least excuse for shaking hands 
over the past, never find it, and go down to the grave 
with a dull weight on their heart. 

But that ‘‘ loss of friends” on which I would write 
now is the saddest, for it is irremediable ; the com- 
monest, for it is the lot of all in turn; the most abid- 
ing, for the Resurrection seems far away. It is the 
loss by death, which long ago made the army of the 
dead outnumber the army of the living, and which is 
ever impoverishing us with a deeper poverty. 

De Tcequeville classifies human miseries in the 
order of sickness, death, and doubt. But while 
doubt may be settled by conviction, and sickness 
succeeded by health, the dead never come back to tell 
us the secrets of the other world, or to say that they 
love us still. 

Every schoolboy remembers the heathen song, in 
which death is said to strike ‘* quo pede” the hovels 
of the poor and the towers of kings, Yet though all 
lose, the amount of the loss varies. Age, character, 
circumstances mark us separately with their own pain- 
lines, ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” We 
mourn, as well as die, alone. And though there is 
no universal measuring-line for the waters of grief, 
yet, if we can find a word that shall define with 
tolerable exactness the precise value of the relation- 
ships of life, we shall fit a key to the real nature of 
the sorrow. The link between husbands and wives is 
that of identity. They are one flesh and one spirit. 
That between parents and children, or brothers and 
sisters, is one of affinity. They are one blood, they 
may or may not be of one spirit, That between 
friends and friends is one of sympathy: they are one 
spirit. 

In married life there are all possible varieties of 
affection and devotedness, represented in their ex- 
tremes by the distance between the poles, Where 
marriage is not much more than a convenient arrange- 
ment for the contracting parties, there is not likely to 
be that fusion of soul into soul which is the true ideal 
of Christian wedlock, But where, since the day that 
they were pronounced man and wife together, the life 
of the man and the maid has been an ever closer 
interlacing of joys and sympathies, an ever-growing 
identity of interests, and duties, and tastes ; where, 
whether wisely or unwisely, the one has been to the 
other, as Hector to Andromache, its entire satis- 
faction and society, and counsellor and friend ; the 
parting, when it comes, divides one life rather than 
separates two; the void that it leaves, gapes with a 
fissure that knows no filling. The soft familiar 
tread, the rustle of the gown, the music of the bright 








greeting, the half-timid tap at the study door, the 
dear and natural caress that for hours of monotonous 
labour or weary vexation was the desired reward ; the 
sunny face opposite you at breakfast, the cheek which 
glowed with an irrepressible joy when others praised 
you, the feet that ran so nimbly to meet you in the 
distance, the full and tender heart which never felt 
shame though others detected its love—they are 
gone, and passed away, and if you live an hundred 
years cap never come back just as they were. There 
is no one now to cheer you up in the evening. The 
cares of life are suddenly doubled, for the worries 
that were kept from you before meet you now. The 
children are ill, and you must nurse them. The 
servants leave, and the task of finding others devolves 
on you. You may have more money now, but she 
who shared your poverty cannot share your wealth ; 
and you hardly care for it. If the promotion comes 
about which in early married days you spoke of when 
alone, merrily and hopefully, your heart sinks at the 
thought, that the one person in all the world is gone, 
who would most have rejoiced to hear of it from you, 
and to whom you would have most rejoiced to tell it. 
When a wife dies, the husband feels the light gone out 
of his home, the taste out of his enjoyments, the 
colour out of his landscape. Again and again he has 
to say to himself, with Robert Hail, “I did not 
complain, did I? I won’t complain.” When a hus- 
band dies, the oak is felled to which the tender 
vine loved to cling. They fall, indeed, together ; 
and the delicate tendrils still clasp the prostrate tree ; 
but the plant, though still it lives, no longer shoots 
itself into the warmth and blue of the sky; for 
months and years it grows sadly and humbly on the 
ground, 

When you lose a child you lose part of yourself. 
No doubt the age makes a difference. The longer 
we have loved, the more we lose in the parting, and 
the promise of opening years gives an additional 
keenness to the pain. Yet there is no reasoning 
ourselves out of our deep sadness, when we put away 
the little waxen body in its white coffin, and give the 
last kiss to the cold marble brow, and wonder at the 
majesty of death in its face, and comfort ourselves 
with the thought that it is safe in the Shepherd’s 
arms, and then shut it up, to see it no more till we are 
dead ourselves, How often we wake, for nights and 
nights after, as if the sharp wailing cry we kuew so 
well called us to its side, When the first darkness 
glooms over the little grave, and the rain falls, or the 
snow, it is hard to sleep: it is as though the rain 
wetted it, or the snow chilled it, though well we know 
that no harm can reach it in the sunny land where, 
knowing what we cannot know, seeing what we cannot 
see, and loving as we cannot love, it sings amorg the 
angels of God. When we come across its toys in the 
nursery, or put away its little clothes, (it is best to do 
these things at once,) when, as we walk in the garden, 
we see the small wheelbarrow, just where the child 
left it, or the little spade, grasped by tiny hands that 
will never grasp it again, the loss comes back, the pain 
comes back ; in no distrust of God, in no rebellious- 
ness about the child, but in the genuine emotion of a 
nature, which mourns because it loves, the sad mother, 
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careful that uo one sees her, sits down and has a 
hearty cry. 

When a brother or sister dies, a companion is gone 
with whom you shared the freshest hours of life; a 
counsellor is gone, whom you could consult about 
things you could talk over with no one else. If you 
wanted to marry, or had got into a boyish scrape, or 
a parent was displeased, or some secret was to be 
told which you were too shy to tell yourself, the one 
person you instantly thought of was the playmate of 
your childhood, and the counsellor of your inmost 
soul. Your wife, perhaps, never heard your name 
until the year when she consented to be yours. 
Much as we may love our parents, there are trifles 
with which we cannot trouble them, wishes we cannot 
put to them, troubles we cannot unburden to them, 
in a dutifulness which niakes us shrink from vexing 
them, in that proper reservéywhich is inseparable from 
filial respect. Until our riper years friendship has no 
real hold on us. In this respect, the boy is not the father 
ofthe man. Our home ties are our real ties until we are 
fledged, and go out into the world to make them for 
ourselves, Though in a large family the children 
will mate in seta of their own, and the tie of blood 
is not always the tie of sympathy ; yet when brothers 
and sisters are really united, there is no union save 
one nearer and dearer. When one goes down to the 
grave, the others hunger after him with a sad and 
pining love. When our parents die, it is as if the 
roof over our head was suddenly uncovered, for the 
winds of heaven to blow down on us; as if the 
strong arm on which we have leaned was snapped 
asunder, and we were roughly told to walk alone. 
Then (if our parents loved us, as some parents can 
love), the mind that most thoroughly understood us, 
the heart that was most entirely wrapped up in us, 
the lips that most continually spoke of us, the soul 
that so often prayed for us, the face that we first 
learned to recognise, the voice we first grew to obey, 
the hand that we first tried to grasp, the knee that 
we first learned to climb, the cheek we first wished 
to kiss, are gone, and will never come back. We 
may be in our prime, and for years past have been 
bearing the burden of our own life, and the burden 
of other lives ; yet the thought that our father and 
mother are really gone, and that we can no longer con- 
sult them in our difficulties, nor confide to them our 
secrets, nor share with them our joys, nor lavish on 
them our love, makes the heart sad with a deep and 
abiding sadness, unless it has grown old in a prema- 
ture decay. When a friend dies, whom neither 
early association, nor a tie of blood, nor mere con- 
venience has joined to us, but who, suddenly crossing 
our path, has linked his arm within ours, and we have 
held him fast, through the strong force of instinctive 
affection, it is like the cutting off of a limb or the 
choking of an artery. This is not the place to define 
friendship, but it is a simple matter of experience 
that the tie of sympathy is nearer than the tie of 
blood. When there is no jealousy to sever us, and 


no money to stir up strife; where we love, not 
because we ought, but because we cannot help it ; 
where a mutual attraction brings us together, and the 
cause that makes us one keeps us one, there is no 
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limiting the intimacy of intercourse, and no trans- 
gressing the bounds of prudence; we do not fear 
reaction, we do not mistrust silence ; and when the 
friend is gone, with whom we had shared the cares and 
the joys of a lifetime, the heart seems to ossify into 
a sudden numbness ; for a short and foolish moment 
we say we will shut our door in the face of the whole 
world. 

If the loss of friends, coming to all in turn, is a 
loss that all can appreciate, in natures cast in the 
same mould, it strikes the same chords and evokes the 
same feelings, On each of the losses we have been 
thinking over a cloud of regret settles, which reason 
has no power to expel. 

Death with the young seems always premature. 
Virgil’s lament over Marcellus is but the echo of the 
world’s wailing over young lives, The question is 
always the same, ‘‘ Why should they leave us so 
soon ?” 

As to the old, it is easy, yet somewhat cold, to 
argue that we have only a certain time to be here ; 
that we each take our turn at the table of life, and 


| when our years are over, we rise to vacate for others 








the place that was vacated for ourselves. No doubt 
there is a kind of consolation in the fact that ours is 
a common lot; and that there is no sense of injustice 
to make pain keener, or to move rebellious thoughts 
against that Lord of Life and Death, who in bringing 
down to the grave, and in bringing up, hath no 
respect of persons. Nevertheless, death to those who 
die is always sudden, to those who mourn is always 
premature. When we close a parent’s eyes, we do 
not usually comfort ourselves with the thought that 
they are old, and we have had enough of them, 
though it is indeed a cause of thankfulness if they 
have been spared to us for long. Nay, in some 
natures, the passionateness of affection bursts out in 
a tropical growth, that counts days for years. There 
have been wives, whose memories of married life are 
limited to the weeks of a honeymoon, yet who love 
their dead husbands as with a love of a lifetime. 

Tennyson has remarked that if the report were to 
reach him that the friend, whom he was mourning, 
had arrived: and he should come out of the ship 
with the other passengers, and strike hands with 
him, and ‘‘ ask a thousand things of home,” he would 
‘¢ not feel it to be strange.” The reason of it lies in 
this, that through our constant thinking of the dead, 
they are ever with us in spirit if not in person: in 
the exquisite thought of A. K. H. B., they never grow 
older, and never younger, the little girl is always 
young, the gray hairs of our parents are always gray ; 
and we so completely realice their existence in another 
world, though that world is apart from ours, that if 
they appeared in the body, just as when they left us, 
it would be but as waking out of a dream, or coming 
off a journey. 

Thank God, though death may part bodies, it can- 
not altogether part souls. 

Another feature in our mourning for the dead is a 
power, which seems specially given at that time, for 
shedding out of the memory all that was imperfect, or 
sinful, or foolish in them, and recollecting them only 
at their best. There may, indeed, be a certain irra- 
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tionalness about it, for death cannot really alter any- 
thing ; yet it is very’ beautiful, as indicating a mer- 
ciful purpose in God, and no one need find fault with 
it unless it is carried beyond the bounds of truth, for 
it helps one to make death less terrible, and the part- 
ing less bitter. 

There is also in some instances an analogy of a 
real kind between the more than mortal beauty that 
steals over the features, shortly after death, and the 
subdued chastened patience of the believer just before 


he departs to go to be with Christ. We all know that | 
| that grows rather than decays, how long the time 


the majesty of the face in death arises from physical 
causes : and there is a stolid ignorance, in which some 
unhappy souls pass away to their Judge, which may 
be too easily mistaken for the Peace of Christ. Yet, 
where there is a well-grounded hope of a joyful resur- 
rection, the grand and sweet calmness of the sleeping 
clay helps us to anticipate the time when this corrup- 
tible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal put on 
immortality. When the last words on the dying lips 
tremble joyfully at the name of the Saviour, when the 





last faint smile seems illumined with the sight of Him | 


in Whose presence is life, we are more reconciled to 
our own loss when we feel it to be their gain. How 
can we wish to keep them, when the message has 
come, ‘* The Master is come and calleth for thee” ? 


*¢°>Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Who does not feel this? We must be richer and 
better and happier for having been loved, if the true 
wealth of man is in the heart. What we have enjoyed 
already may be disturbed and interrupted, yet nothing 


| its blessed freedom from the soils and stains of wilful 


can rob the past of its joy. Nothing can make us| 
unlive the happy golden years, when we walked side | 


by side with those who are now in their graves. 
Nay, if we could have looked forward, would we have 
refused our marriage vows because in the course of 
years one would be taken and the other left? would 
we have preferred to go through the world childless, 
because the sadness of a little grave may for a mo- 
ment seem worse than the stillness of an empty nur- 
sery? Would we have no joys in life, lest haply we 
lose them? Shall we refuse to love, because in front 


of us is thetomb? No,no! The heart says no. The | 
If we had no | 


reason says no. The Bible says no. 
memory, and so could not recall the happiness of the 
past, if we had no hope, and could not people the 
future with the blessed joys that are to come: if our 
love be so thin and selfish, that when our friends cease 





to be of use to us we can forget them: if our faith is | 


so feeble, that we cannot believe how those that sleep 
in Jesus God will bring with Him: then let us live 
the life of beasts, not of God’s redeemed, immortal 
creatures—let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
But if we are Christians we shall take life as God 
ordains it, drink the cup as He mixes it, taste joy 
when He permits it, accept sorrow when He ordains 
it, and remembering that here we have no continuing 
city, and that our rest is to come, wait for our ‘ ga- 
thering together unto Him.” 


| one exclaims, ‘*‘ What have I done to deserve this?” 


Again, if a wish could bring them back, could we | 


have the heart to wish it, lonely and helpless though 


| sending to me?” not only for the dead in their death, 


we be? Possibly, it might not always be safe to give | 


lone ?’ 
| *‘She veiled her mantle round her head, she did not, could 
not speak, 
For, oh, how strong is human love, the human heart how 
weak ! 
But with clasped hands all fervently for strength she seemed 





us the chance of it. Does the sick daughter never 
wish for one more glimpse of that wise and tender 
parent, who was father and mother in one? That 
little bright-haired girl, that died just when she was 
taking her mother’s place, and filling her father’s 
heart with a devouring love—is he so always at his 
best, that he can cheerfully consent to leave her in 
Paradise with her mother and her Lord? Does the 
wife never wish for her husband back, just one half. 
hour, to consult him about the children, to tell him 
how she loves him, Joves him, loves him, with a love 


seems in front of her, before she will be summoned to 
join him at home? And of our friends do not we 
sometimes say—‘*Oh, if he were but here, talking 
with me over the fire, and strengthening my heart 
with calm and manly advice! But he rests far away 
among the gray mountains, and I shall never see him 
again, till others mourn for me.” 

Still, let them go, let them go. Do not lay hold 
of their garments to keep them down on earth, but 
let them mount to their crown. Let your child have 


sin. Let your parents, whose hoary head was their 

crown of glory, have the rest they earned in tho heat 

and burden of the day. Do not indeed let them go 

because you cannot help yourself. That would be no 

sacrifice at all. Let them go, because the Lord, who 

bought them, wishes for them—because when once 

there the only thing they will wish for is to have us 

at their side. 

‘*And still they rose a countless throng, in solemn slow 
array, 

And still my heart went with them all upon their 
heavenward way : 

But then I marked another there, bound by some unseen 


ties, 

Who hovered long upon the brink, as though she could not 
rise. 

‘There was one, who held her down to earth, and on her 
garments knelt, 

In whose sad eyes an untold depth of speechless anguish 
dwelt ; 

‘And canst thou, wilt thou leave me thus, mine own 
beloved one, 

And must I seek my widowed home, thus desolate and 


to pray, 
And fainter grew that passionate grasp, and she soared from 
earth away.” 
(From an unpublished Poem.) 
And here we touch on a part of our subject, which 
if in one aspect it be commonplace and unnecessary, in 
another is worth glancing at for the truths it suggests 
on God’s purpose for us, and our attitude towards 
Him. 
To ask why we must lose our friends seems much 
the same as to ask, why must anyone die? Yet, when 


and another, ‘‘ What is the message which God is now 


but for the living in their sorrow, is the question a 
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He has Himself joined, so long before their time ?” 
no need to show that death is gain; while we grieve 


our pity, they are delivered from the evil behind 
them, they are safe from the evil to come, they see 
His face, and their joy is full, The Church is part 
of Christ himself. The Head is no more complete 


and for every ransomed soul that passes up into 
glory, there is a Jubilate in Heaven. But how is it 
good for wives to be widows, for children to be 
orphans, for friends to be desolate? Are not two 
better than one for the journey of life? Why does 
God bestow to-day, what He will take away to- 
morrow ? 

Now the chief answer to this—an answer, be it 


hended by faith—is that it is ‘‘for our profit, that we 
might be partakers of his holiness.” 

All sorrow has a purifying purpose with it, but 
bereavement is meant to produce results which 


way. When with the spirits of the departed we 


heavens, and looked down on the earth, as men 
might look at it from the stars, we see it at its exact 
worth, both in its compensations and its disappoint- 
ments, not despising it utterly, since it is the place 


with the old false hues. 


the features of the body in a kind of ghastly sharp- 
ness, so in the hour when God is searching us as with 
candles, we seem able to look in at ourselves, as 


house. The growth of secret faults, such as covetous- 


strength with the voracity of parasites, the heart 
settling quietly down into hasty prayers, easy self-love, 


is something more woful, more intolerable, even than 
the death which has changed the current of our life ; 


grown cold towards Jesus Christ can move the stirred 
heart into a more bitter relenting than the thought 
of the dead face shut up in its long home, never to 
smile on us again. 

Then, too, we discover God ; whether on the one 
hand with Job we have confessed and served Him, 
though with a heart of which too much lay fallow, or 
with others (some, it may be, who shall read this 
paper) who have not yet learned to call God Father, 
or to rest on his love, revealed and offered in Christ, 
as the most precious possession of the soul, Oh! how 
many owe their first thoughts of God, their first 
turning towards Him in a kind of benumbed, be- 


seemed strewed with the fragments of their ship- 








For those who fall asleep in Christ, there can be | 


for them, and even speak of them as if they needed | 


without the body, than the body without the Head ; | 


observed, which can only be received and compre- | 


perhaps no other grief can bring about in the same | 


have, so to speak, mounted up into the higher | 


| 


persons outside look through an open window into a | 


just one, “‘ Why does a kind God part those, whom | wrecked happiness, and when there was no heart left 


to begin the voyage again. 

It does not, indeed, follow as a matter of course 
that we discover God in sorrow. It is only too pos- 
sible for the heart to harden itself against that Divine 
Will, which it conceives to be unjust and unkind. 
God will not work a miracle on our behalf. His own 
appointed way of bringing us to Himself is by remov- 
ing the idols that have kept us separate. God offers 
us Himself, and He can make the heart glad with a 
deeper, sweeter, safer joy than man can. But if we 
will not listen to Him when He speaks to us, nor 
look at Him when He draws near to us, sadly, but 
surely He suffers us our way : He departs, and we 
are more alone than ever. 

Then we discover his wisdom in ordering all things, 
and his tenderness, as we never conceived of it before, 
both in sparing us a multitnde of trifling anxieties, 
which to sensitive hearts so aggravate suffering, and 
in moving on our behalf the sympathy and the prayers 
of friends. 

Moreover He himself comes close to us as we sit 
alone, and whispers, ‘‘ It is I, be not afraid,’ and ‘I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” He sheds a light 
on his Word that it never possessed before ; we do 
not wander, or doze over it then. And the power of 
prayer which He pours out upon us seems to change 
the aspect of life, gives us an hourly access into 
his immediate presence, makes us feel, even in the 
midst of our sorrow, that, whatever else has been taken 


that God has chosen for us, yet colouring it no longer.) away, we have an abiding and a sufficient Saviour. 


Now if we meet bereavement in this way, and receive 


Then we see ourselves, as we never saw ourselves | God as He offers Himself to us, we are not poorer for 
before. Just as pain and fatigue and sickness bring out | 


our losses, we are richer ; and though for years to come 
the traces of that unspeakable misery leave their fur- 
rows behind them, the last is better than the first : we 
say to the Lord, in the words of one of old, ‘‘ Thou 
hast kept the best wine until now.” Taking our joy 


less eagerly, we do not spill it. Not expecting as 


ness, or envy, or pride, a multitude of little failings | 
separately but trifling, yet together eating out our | 


| 


| 


that sin is the worst kind of sorrow: that to have | 


wildered dismay, to the hour when the shore of life | 


much as once we expected, we are less liable to dis- 
appointment. Not wishing for so much as once we 
wished for, we make God able to trust us with more. 
If earth is emptier, heaven is fuller. If autumn is 


scanty self-denial, these things all suddenly stare at us | nearer winter, we look for the flowers across the 
as the lightning flashes into the darkness of a closed | snow; and the glimpse of glory that gleamed on us 
room; and some have felt at such times that there | 


when the curtain opened for our beloved to pass 
through, has gilded with a blessed summer brightness 
the short cold days that separate us from the eternal 
spring. 

And yet God took with me his plan, 

And now for my appointed span 

I think I am a happier man 

For having wed and wept for her. 


I would not lose from my past life 

That happy year, that happy wife ! 

Yet now I wage no useless strife 

With feelings blithe and debonair. 
‘ JEAN INGELOW. 
One truth may here be earnestly impressed—that 

of soberness and self-restraint in sorrow. Let us not 
selfishly exact too much of others in their sympathy 
| with us. Let us not be blind to the fact that the 
| time will come to ourselves, when time and the loss 
| of friends, and the routine of duty will, through God’s 
| mercy, tone down our grief, and move it from the 
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surface into the foundation. It is not heartless in 
our children to go back after a time to their 
play. It is not unfeeling in our friends to speak 
of other things than the great loss that absorbs us 
utterly, It is unreasonable to complain if the world 
at large returns to its own affairs after its dole of pity 
for us. Nay, it need not be fickleness in ourselves, 
if through the very laws of our own being we presently 
cease to feel broken and hopeless, and life seems to 
have something left to make it worth living. 

It does violence to our nature to force it into feel- 
ing of any kind, and even if there were nothing 
wrong and unreal in all fictitious emotion, there is 
something singularly displeasing in artificial sorrow. 
Besides, we cannot ultimately resist the bent of moral 
laws, and none have been more inconsistent in their 
subsequent conduct, or made themselves more remark- 
able by the contrast between their first condition and 
their last, than those who, in the uncontrolled extra- 
vagance of their early grief, announced to their friends 
that they would never smile again. We are so made 
that a kind of irrepressible elasticity compels us soon 
to rouse ourselves. The growth of the tree may be 
checked for a while through the loss of a principal 
bough ; but soon it makes green wood once more. Life 
could not last, the world could not go on, if mourners 
were to stay by the grave side, instead of going home 
manfully to face their duties, and trustfully to expect 
their consolations. It is a false and injurious senti- 
mentality that refuses to be comforted ; and that is 
the best type of human nature which simply orders 
itself according to the Divine will, and, taking its 
place in a world which, if in some things it can never 
be quite the same again, still has much pleasantness 
left, enjoys the autumn as well as the spring, and 
though its May blossoms be over is thankful for its 
Martinmas summer. 

** The human heart can not sustain 
Prolong’d inalterable pain, 
And not till reason cease to reign 
Will nature want some moments brief 
Of other moods to mix with grief ; 
Such, and so hard to be destroy’d 
That vigour, which abhors a void, 
And in the midst of all distress, 


Such nature’s need for happiness.” 
Henry TAYLOR 


Besides, what injustice it is to those who are gone, 
what unkindness to those who remain! Do we really 
believe, that those whom we delight to think of as in 
the light and goodness of heaven wish us to remain in 
sackcloth and ashes, while they are in joy and felicity? 
Has the perfect state made them more selfish than 
they were here? Are they likely to care more or less 
about our happiness, now that they love us as with 
the love of God? If they trusted us before, they will 
trust us still, even though we do not sorrow as those 
without hope. 





| 
of the heart is all we ask for: and if actual eXpe- 


rience is worth anything in the matter, many a dying 


| wife’s last whisper to her husband has been the com- 


plete triumph of wife-like unselfishness, and an indi- 
cation of what our friends desire for us, as they ford 
the river of Death. 

*¢ Wilt thou remember me when I am gone, 


Further each year from thy vision withdrawn, 
Thou in the sunset, and I in the dawn? 
“ Wilt thou remember me when thou shalt see 
Daily and nightly encompassing thee 
Hundreds of others, but nothing of me? 
** All that I ask is a gem in thine eye 
Sitting and thinking, when no one is by, 
*Thus looked he on me—thus rung his reply.’ ” 
DeAN ALFORD, 

Besides, is the love of those who are left nothing 
tous? Shall we despise or throw away the treasures 
still spared to us in kind and affectionate hearts? 
One is gone, but others remain : and though at first this 
does not comfort us—though it may be quite true that 
all our other friends together cannot quite make up 
for the one whom we have lost, still we should be 
willing to see what we yet retain, and use it, and be 
thankful. 

Then how it hinders and cramps our usefulness, if 
we shut ourselves up with our sorrow, and refuse the 
surest way of healing our own wounds in hastening to 
heal the wounds of others. ‘* None of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself.” Sorrow is 
sent to teach us sympathy. We should try to comfort 


‘others ‘*‘ which are in any trouble, by the comfort 


wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” What 
a talent for years to come is a sanctified sorrow! But 
if we will not use it, and persist in hiding it in the 
earth, we distrust God, and we dishonour Him. If 
with the heart we believe, with the heart we rebel. 
If the Christian refuses to give Christ what Christ 
asks for—the full service of heart and mind and will, 
—Christ loses much, but the Christian loses more. 
There is, indeed, a sense in which the sorrow is to 
be cherished, not driven away, for it is as an angel of 
God, and we must hear what it has to say to us, 
‘He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend, 
Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow’s held intrusive, and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity.” 
Henry TAYLOR. 
Yet we need not turn it into anidol. And with 
respect to our dead, though presently we may feel it 
better to cease speaking much to others about them, 
and to be content with cherishing them in the solitude 
of our own memory, there is nothing either unreal, or 
unsafe, or foolish in testifying by our actions that they 


still live in our hearts. 


If before they did not grudge us other | 


friends than themselves, will they begin to be jealous | 


of us now? If we may judge of others by ourselves, 


we do not wish our children to be always mourning 
for us, or that our wives and mothers and friends 
should feel guilty of forgetting us, if, when the sun 
breaks out, they draw up the blind to let it shine 
upon them. 


A little cell to ourselves in the shrine 


I donot quite mean by this, hanging “‘ immortelles” 
on their tombs, though if it pleases anyone to do it 
let him do it. We read their letters, written long 
ago; and perhaps we reproach ourselves for ever 
having destroyed one in that dear, dear hand. We 
look at their photographs, for they are better than 
nothing, and we wish we had had more of them, taken at 
more frequent intervals, and marking more accurately 
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the ages and changes of life. We make visits to | 
their graves, not too often, lest the habit become | 
morbid—not too seldom, lest a chance visit shock us | 
with sudden pain. We know they are not there ; | 
they are with the Lord : still part of them is there, | 
and we love the corruptible for the sake of the incor- | 
ruptible. Oh it is blessed to think how churchyards | 
may be watched over by angels, how the Saviour | 
guards the precious dust of his saints, who are laid | 
to sleep in Him. Each of us has some churchyard, | 
as a holy and consecrated place in his memory ; | 
whether by a quiet southern stream, or on a hill-side 
overlooking a grand landscape, or among grey hills, 
or within the sound of the tossing sea, or in some | 


Still, what is common-place is mostly true, so true 
that we are tired of hearing it; and though (as has 
been remarked already), in the first months of our 
loss nothing seems to compensate us, nature makes us 
fall back on our remaining resources, it sometimes 
prompts us to replenish them. The chair at our fireside 
must always be left empty, though one who used to 
fill it can never fill it again. If the heart that is made 
to love aches for something fresh to love, why deny 
it its righteous desire? Perieles, in his funeral 
oration, delivered in the first year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, could not indeed console his sorrowing 
audience with the promise of the Resurrection, but he 
touched a real chord in their hearts when he bade 


great cemetery near the smoke and roar of a city, | them comfort themselves with the sons still at their 
where those whom we love as our own souls, and | side, and with the hope of children yet unborn. 
whom we should not forget if we lived a thousand | Almighty God has given us hearts capabte of indefinite 


years, slumber till Christ’s return. 

Yet there are better ways than these of keeping 
our hearts true, and of proving our love, not only to 
those who are gone, but to their Lord and ours. Are 
there children to rear? Let us be father and mother 
in one, with all diligence and tenderness striving to 
fill the void place, and doing the work for which, 
however unfit we seem for it, strength most assuredly 
will come. Are there objects of interest to carry on, 


duties of Christian love to discharge? Is there a wife | 
left behind who would value your sympathy? Are | 
there duties unfinished which you have leisure and | 


capacity to complete? Here are opportunities of 
showing the reality of your love to the servant, and 
the servant’s master. 

But, best of all, follow your friend as he followed 
Christ. If our dead could speak to us out of Para- 
dise, and tell us how to give them joy and testify 
our trueness, would they not be likely to say some 
such words as these :— 

**T am now in the eternal world, and while I look 
down on the earth where once we dwelt together, I 


look up in the face of Him, whom before I thought | 


I loved, whom now [I adore with rapture unutterable. 
Do not forget me, but be absorbed in Jesus. If you 
love me, prove it by loving Him, and O learn the 
awfulness of life. The bulk of Christian people fritter 
away heart, and strength, and opportunity on things 
‘which here seem to be utter trifles both to angels and 
saints. Remember the shortness of time, and try to 
save the lost. There is nothing you can lay your 
hand to of more value than the saving ofa soul. It 
will not be possible long. And now that I see the 
King in his beauty, I see, as you cannot see, what 
loss, what woe it will be to be shut out of his pre- 
sence. Live for the weight of glory. Iam happy, 
O so happy! but perhaps if I had laboured more 
diligently—thought less of myself and more of my 
Saviour, prayed more, tried more, and believed more, 
I should be happier still. Glory is nearness to Christ, 
and likeness to Christ, and fulness of Christ : as you 
glorify Him now, He will glorify you presently.” 
** One writes that other friends remain, 
* *t * * 
And common is the common place, 


And vacant chaff well meant for grain.” 
In Memoriam. 


expansion ; and there is every variety of soil in them, 
where all kinds of affections may grow. Where there 
is room for all, one need not interfere with another. 
Why is the power of forming new affections con- 
founded with fickleness or inconstancy? Because a 
man takes a wife to his heart, must he therefore be a 
less dutiful son, or a less kind brother? No doubt 
characters will, in this matter, differ materially. Yet 
while we admire the tenacity of one man’s nature, we 
need not frown on the fertility of another’s, The way- 
side of life is quite lonely enough without our need- 
lessly making it lonelier. Let us cheat the toil and 
| cheer the way by giving and receiving sympathy. He 
who has most friends has most opportunities of making 
others happy as well as himself. He who suffers him- 
self, as occasion offers, to replace a lost friend with a 
new one, will live in a garden, which will blossom in 
a perpetual summer, and will not be less likely to 
forget the old, merely because he accepts the new. 
Every old friend was once a new one. _‘True love, of 
whatever kind it is, will but strengthen and deepen 
in us love of every other kind, For the circulation is 
quickened through the entire system, and in some 
natures the heart grows as it is filled, 

A word of caution and exhortation may fitly end a 
paper, which could not be real if it had not a hue of 
sadness ; which could not be useful, if it were not 
even more for the living than for the dead; which 
could not be Christian if it did not point on to the 
sun that will soon rise on us in ‘the morning without 
| clouds.” 

We have all of us many partings to go through, 
yet we need not dwell on them, for why should we 
needlessly cloud over our permitted happiness ? and 
if we persist in anticipating trials, in other words, 
in suffering before God bids us suffer, it must be at 
our own risk. Strength is not given us for to-morrow, 
only for to-day. Partings, which in the distance 
seem more than we shall be able to bear, when the 
moment comes may seem but as the evening fare- 
well, when the day’s toil is over—softened and 
cheered by the thought that morning is at hand. For 
the burdens which God lays on us, there will always 
be grace enough. The burdens which we make for 
ourselves we must carry alone. And this, by the 
way, should make us very careful of not attempting 
to measure grief by the mere outward demonstration 
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of it, nor to think that there is no real mourning, 
because the way of showing it is not our own. Tears, 
talking about our grief, dress, manner, and look, vary 
infinitely according to circumstances, and character, 
and sex, and condition of life. At the grave-side, 
there may not be a single tear; but, perhaps, there 
is a strength of self-control which you might well 


envy, girding those hearts to be manful and calm | 


before you, and to testify the consolation of the grace 
of God. 
to satisfy any one; and if you could be with them, 


when they are each alone (for when together they are | 


cheerful), you would no longer think them guilty of 
a shallow or cold love. 


Of course it does not really matter, so far as we are | 


concerned, what the world outside gossips about our 
grief, 
deeper we are in our affections, the truer we are in 


our friendships, the less is it likely even to occur to us | 


that our sorrow is suspected, the less should we con- 
sent to defer in the least degree to impertinent and 
unfeeling intrusion. Still, indifferent as we may be 
to what others say of us, let us be careful not to judge 
others. Of course there are heartless people in the 


world; but they are usually the most anxious to conceal , 


their heartlessness. If there is one thing more than 
another that mourners wish for, it is to be left alone. 
To mourn for our friends is natural. Would that 
it were as natural, while still we have them here, 
to be true and brave with them about their souls. 
Why are we kind in every other way, and not in this 


way? Why do we so firmly seal our lips on the one | 


subject which will engross eternity? The time may 
come, when we would give all we possess for one 
chance more, 
and the grave, and the great fact of life is death : and 
the centre of human interest moves gradually towards 
the other world” (Professor Goldwin Smith) ; and if 
we would but see it so, no love is more real, more 


kind than that which helps a brother man to make | 


his peace with God before he passes behind the veil. 
And it is no answer to say, that those whose creed is 
most rigid, and their notions of duty the most severe, 
and their appreciation of Divine Love most scanty, 
and their religious charity towards their neighbours 
most narrow, when their own belongings pass away, 
put the best possible construction on each last word, 


and cling to shreds of hope about the future of hus- | 
band, or wife, or child, which they would ruthlessly | 


tear to pieces in the case of a stranger. For the 
human heart is weak, and it is easy to reason our- 


selves into what we wish to believe; and the very | 


notion of an everlasting misery, for those whom we 
have begotten or reared or loved, is so intolerably 


dreadful, that if we actually realised it about any one | 
dear to us, life would be one long agony, and death | 


would be the only riddance of our pain. Yet our 
hopes and our fears cannot change the laws of right 


and wrong: our tears and our prayers cannot alter | 


the condition of the soul that has gone to stand before 
God. What is true for a ruffian hanged at Newgate, 


is true for the most accomplished scholar, or the 
most refined gentleman. Repentance towards God, 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, are the only 


But there was weeping enough yesterday | 


The stronger we are in our manliness, the | 


We are travellers ‘* between the cradle | 


"way of salvation. God forbid that we should take 
cruel pains to rob the mourner of the only hope that 
can comfort him. ‘* It is God that justifieth, who is 

| he that condemneth?” The thief on the cross is an 

| instance of Divine mercy bidding us never to despair, 
| Nevertheless, if we hold it possible for men to be 
| lost—if we really believe that there is a wrath to come, 
and that unless we flee from it jt will overwhelm us 
— if in the Bible we find nothing about all at last 
returning into the bosom of the Eternal Father—if 
we hold to the Saviour’s words, “‘ Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish’? — we shall sometimes 
think of those we love and live with as dying and 
risen, and judged, and lost or saved: and while we 
continually pray about them, that God will Himself 
fit them for his own presence, humbly but earnestly, 
firmly but gently, we shall try to speak to them of 

Him. 

Yet with all this, it is a blessed thing to rest on 
| the love of God, when we have no ground for sup- 

posing that it has been wilfully resisted, or perse- 
veringly cast away. Christ’s cross is the proof of 
God’s mercy. If He does not care, does not yearn 
| to save, why did the Son of God taste death for 
every man? Some of us may know what it is to 
| hear suddenly of the death of a child or a brother 
thousands of miles away, and@ far from friends and 
home. There may be but scanty particulars of the 
last hours: and the sources from which they come 
are not always so reliable as to inspire us with much 
consolation. Well, we were not there, but He was 
there, without whom no one can live, no one can die; 
| and He, who bought them with his blood, and is able 
to save to the uttermost, can be more in the last hour 
to the fainting struggling soul, than mother, or wife, 
or friend. Oh, it is solemn to think how busy Death 
is every minute of every hour ; how ‘‘ never morning 
| wore to evening, but some heart did break.” We 
cannot, nay we need not wish to know of all the 
| suffering in the world, for if we did we could not 
| help it, and to see what we cannot mend is a useless 
| pain. But there is One who knows and feels for it 
| all, On this wide groaning earth, on palace and 
cottage, on town and village, on hospital and work- 
| house, on the restless sea, on the burning desert, on 
| the forests of the West, and the snows of the North, 
on the steppes of Thibet, and the meadows of England ; 
wherever there are men and women and children to pity 
| and to save, the holy solemn face of Christ looks down 
| with tenderness unspeakable. He is ever near, though 
| we cannot be. Everywhere He can sustain those who 
lean on Him; and his blessed smile nerves the 
departing spirit for the struggle that sets it free. 

In a little while friendship will be a reality. When 
we meet round the Tree of Life, we shall have shed 
our last tear, and Death and Hell will be cast into 
the lake of fire. Friendships are made on earth to be 
enjoyed in Heaven. This is a busy world, and, as 
things are now, much of our time is passed over objects 
| for which we do not care, and with men whom we do 
not love. We have but snatches and foretastes of 
| that heart and soul intercourse, which in its consum- 
| mation and perpetuity will be part of the happiness of 
| Heaven, What a gathering it will be when we 
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from the east and the west and the north and the 
south in the many mansions of the House of our 
Common Father, and each in our own glory recognise 
and embrace those whom we loved on earth, It is 
sometimes an anxiety to sensitive persons that they 
will have no one to welcome them in Heaven, As if 
Christ would not take care of that. As if He, who 
hath prepared us for our home and our home for us, 
may not be safely trusted to make it a happy one. 
We shall meet there many whom we did know, and 
more whom we did not. But Infinite Love will fill 
every glorified soul; and if friends will still be 
friends, no one will wound us with the cold glance of 
astranger. The parents that bore us, the servants 
who ministered to us, pastors who have brought us to 
Christ, physicians who have pulled us through weary 





illnesses, and made us grateful with the gratitude of 
a life ; the friends who have loved us, the good who 
have edified us; many, whom we have seen and 
longed to know, but never could get to know; many 
who saw us, and wished to know us, but who died, 
without the interchange of a word ; writers of books 
which have helped us, promoters of plans which have 
inflamed our zeal and set us working, in a multitude 
which no man can number, all, all will be there ! 
Yet God makes Heaven ; and the *‘ friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother” will be the one friend of all 
others we shall most desire to see; and when we see 
Him as He is, we shall not think we took too much 
pains to make others love Him; we shall understand 
then how the “loss of friends” on earth was to pre- 
pare us for our life with Him. 





PSALMS. 


PSALM VI. 
Domine, ne in Jurore. 


CHASTEN me, O Lord! but not in anger, 

Chide me not in Thy displeasure sore, 

Spent with weeping, wearied out with languor, 
Must I suffer more ? 


“ Peace, my child, for I thy loving Father 

Smite in love, and never smite in vain ; 

One by one the children round me gather, 
Perfected by pain.” 


Every night I lay me down in sorrow, 

Every morning finds me drowned in tears, 

Endlessly to-morrow and to-morrow 
Grows to months and years. 


“Yet through paths as sad, and hearts as hollow, 
I, thy Lord and Master went before ; 
My disciple, is it hard to follow 

With the cross I bore >” 


No; but should my spirit fading, dying, 

Lose that presence, vision wearing dim, 

Can I, in the grave’s dark chambers lying 
Even remember Him? 


“Christian, by that low and narrow portal, 

Not so sad thy trembling soul should be ; 

By the breath which made that soul immortal, 
He remembers thee.” 


Hush, my heart, the Lord has heard thy weeping, 

Let Him stay thee as it likes Him best ; 

None can harm thee now, awake or sleeping, 
Labouring or at rest. 


- 








PSALM XX. 
Exaudiat te Dominus. 


WHEN trouble darkens all thy sky, 
Then the Lord hear thee ; 

When round thee rings the battle-cry, 
The Lord be near thee. 

When fainting in the heat and strife, 
The Lord defend thee ; 

And when thou fightest for thy life, 
His succour lend thee. 


Thy offerings offered in His name 
The Lord remember, 

And kindle for thee into flame 
Each glowing ember. 

The secret of thy silent prayer, 
All hopes that haunt thee 

When kneeling in His presence there, 
May the Lord grant thee. 


O well for us,—we march along 
A blood-bought nation ; 

The name of Jesus is our song, 
And our salvation. 

Our trust is not in spear nor shield, 
Nor our own doing ; 

We rally round Him in the field, 
Faint, yet pursuing. 

His cross, the banner that we bear, 
By Him appointed, 

Proclaims Messiah everywhere, 
The Lord’s anointed ; 

And when before our conquering feet 
Our foes fall smitten, 

We see still gleaming over it 
His title written, 
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MILICZIA OF PRAGUE; OR, THE BOHEMIANS IN LONDON. 


d, 

Wass the noble town of Sheerness now reflects its 
lofty spires and handsome store-houses in the waters 
of the Medway, there stood, in the year 1413, only a 
few fishers’ cottages, amongst which a substantially 
built two-storied house figured very much like a 
sturdy oak surrounded by copse-wood. From the 
structure of the walls and windows and the massive- 
looking front door, it was evident that this dwell- 
ing had in former days formed part of a castle, 
which may have witnessed many a bloody affray in 
the times of the barons, It was now however re- 
duced to the humble and more peaceful destiny of 
being the shop and dwelling-house of Will Simpkins, 
a worthy citizen of London, who conducted a lucra- 
tive business as a ship chandler and marine store- 
dealer. These names did not exhaust the extent of 
his business. Not only could the sailor who came 
up or down the Thames or the Medway, obtain at his 
shop everything he wanted in the shape of eatables, 
but also every article of dress, from the coarsest 
worsted stockings to the finest duffel jacket, not to 
speak of the immense varieties of rope and canvas, 
brooms and brushes, oils, tars, soaps &c. &e., which 
filled the warehouse from top to bottom. 

Will was a tall, stout, broad-shouldered man, whose 
sinewy face, dark flashing eyes, and manly form indi- 
cated firmness of character as well as bodily vigour. 
Still there was a kind, mild expression in the features 
round his mouth which seemed to guarantee the submis- 
sion of his powerful capacities to the rein of reason. 
Indeed throughout the neighbourhood he was known 
not to be so ferocious as he looked, though everybody 
at the same time knew that he was a terrible fellow 
to have dealings with, by all those who dared 
to dispute his theory about the liberty and rights of 
man. In this respect he was looked upon as a wor- 
thy son of his father, who, it was said, assisted Wat 
Tyler, when he occupied London with an army of 
100,000 men, some thirty years before, to compel the 
king to give up the poll-tax. Will of course could 
only have been a baby then, for he was scarcely past 
thirty now ; but no doubt there was something of Wat 
Tyler’s spirit in him, for nobody could with greater 
fervour have proclaimed the doctrine of equality and 
liberty than he did, when among his friends. Only 
his arrows were never, like those of Wat, aimed at 
the king. He was as loyal a subject of Henry V. 
as could have been found in the wholeof Kent. The 
Pope and the bishops, the monks and the clergy, and 
all who had embittered the life of that good man 
John Wycliff, and had consented to the death of 
William Sawtre, the first in that noble band of martyrs 
for true liberty, were his declared enemies. And 
among these there was none he hated so much as 
Arundel, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the tower of 
whose palace,,at Lambeth, was continually crowded 


AN EPISODE OF THE REFORMATION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A ROMANCE OF TROTH.” 





| just come into full operation. 


with the innocent victims of his bloodthirsty ven- 
geance. His greatest friend was Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham, that noble knight whose princely man- 
sion, Cowling Castle, had, since William Sawtre’s 
death, been the refuge of the * poor priests,” and 
all who had walked in Wycliff’s footprints, Nor were 
Arundel and the other “ bloodhounds of his stamp,” 
as Will used to call them, ignorant of the fact that 
Will had for the last ten years been Cobham’s right 
hand in distributing the writings of Wycliff, which 
that noble and zealous lord caused to be copied at 
his castle and at his expense. It was well known 
too that among all the Lollards there was no such 
“damnable heretic” as Will Simpkins the store- 
dealer, but hitherto not one of the priests had ven- 
tured to apprehend him, for they knew that every 
stroke of his good sword cost a man’s life, and that 
the two bull-dogs which lay growling night and day 
in their kennels in his back-yard were no fellows to 
joke with. 

To understand Will’s spirit and practice aright, it 
must be borne in mind that he lived in a critical 
time, at once political and religious, In the fifteenth 
century the seed of God’s word, sown by the pre- 
cursors of the Reformation, began to germinate, and 
to strike powerful roots into the heart of the nations. 
John Wycliff, who died in 1384, had bequeathed to 
the English people the Bible translated into their own 
tongue, and a great number of writings besides in 
which he taught the great, and to Rome terrible, 
truth, ‘“‘that a Christian ought not to submit to 
the word of a priest, but to the word of God.” 
The writings of this great man, multiplied by the 
quick pens of transcribers, not only spread through 
this country with all the rapidity of light, but also 
found their way to the then powerful kingdom of 
Bohemia with which England stood in close alliance, 
both political and commercial. The produce of that 
country, which, while England’s trade and industry 
were yet scarcely born, had reached an uncommon 
height of prosperity, was sent down the Moldau and 
the Elbe from Prague in small crafts till it reached 
Hamburg, where large mercantile vessels took cargoes 
and carried them across the North Sea to London. 
The Bohemian sailor who in this way provided ‘ the 
children of the far west” with necessaries and com- 
forts, brought back to his own home many a written 
leaf which contained food for the life that endureth 
forever. The writings of Wycliff became, under God’s 
blessing, so many stars enlightening the dark sky of 
Bohemia, and preparing for the rising of the sun of the 
Reformation in Germany. It was by their light that 
the eyes of John Huss and Jerome of Prague were 
opened to the truth of the Gospel. 

At the time our narrative commences the persecutions 
with which Rome tried to extinguish this light had 
Wycliff had just died 
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_ ment to strike a decisive blow. No sooner did Henry 





‘ refused to recant should be burnt alive. 
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in time to escape the stake which was being prepared | 
for him. His disciples, who went under the name of 
Lollards, i.¢., singing or chanting people (perhaps | 
because the singing of psalms formed a considerable 
part of their religious service, or because their 
preachers had got into the habit of addressing the 
people in a certain cadenza, which struck the medium 
between speaking and singing), did not allow the 
new doctrine to die with its first preacher. Having 
adopted the principle that the clergy ought to be in- 
dependent of Rome, and that every preacher had a 
right to administer the sacraments, they dispersed them- 
selves through the country in all directions, address- | 
ing the people in the markets and the high ways. | 
They fought with unflinching courage against the | 
chief errors and abuses of Rome, and especially against | 
the luxuriousness, wantonness, and laziness of the | 


popish clergy. | 





They themselves led a simple | 
life, almost verging upon poverty, so that the people | 
called them the “ poor priests.” No wonder then, | 
that they drove the great bulk of the clergy mad 
with anger. §8till many a priest joined them, under | 
the conviction that a “ poor priest” was more like | 
Christ than one who, like Dives, fared sumptuously 

every day. ‘The conscience of the people, too, bore | 
testimony to the truth of the new doctrine. From 
the towns as well as from the villages great multitudes | 
flocked to hear the addresses of these eloquent and | 
popular preachers. Soldiers and lawyers, noblemen 
and peasants, listened with pleasure to the simple 
truths which, like precious jewels, were brought forth 
from the heaps of rubbish under which they had lain 
buried for centuries, Encouraged by these signs of 
sympathy, even from the highest classes of society, 
the Wycliflites did not limit their zeal to mere preach- 
ing, but affixed placards to the walls of the churches, 
in which they stated their charges against the Pope, 
the priests, and the monks, This was too much for 
the bishops, who had long been watching for the fit mo- 





IV., in 1399, push King Richard from the throne 
and place himself upon it, than Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, while putting the royal crown upon 
the usurper’s head, said to him, ‘‘ Be thou a friend 
to the clergy and a terror to the Lollards, and thy 
throne shall be established for ever.” Henry believed 
that word. ‘‘I will be a defender of the Church,” 
he answered ; and with this speech he placed all the 
power which they desired in the hands of the clergy. 
The nobility, observing into which scale of the balance 
the king had put his weight, gradually abandoned the 
“poor priests,” who were now lefs to the mercy of 
their enemies. Henry enacted that all heretics who 
This was 
that famous 2 Henry IV., c. 15, the first Act of 
Parliament that was issued in England against the 
heretics. Its first victim was William Sawtre, a 
priest and a godly man, who had the courage to 


proclaimed as being “not of pure man but of true 
God here on earth.” The archiepiscopal palace at 
Lambeth had a large, lofty tower, teeming with prison- 
cells, These were soon filled and kept crowded with 
heretics, who never left those abodes of darkness 
and misery except to walk to the stake. Still the 
friends of truth continued to spread its light witi 
unyielding faithfulness, Public preaching hal be- 
come impossible, but they assembled in houses, in 
back-streets, in courts and lanes, in remote ham- 
lets and villages. The common people gladly heard 
them preach, and of the nobility many were favour- 
ably disposed towards them, although few had the 
boldness to give public evidence of this disposition. 
The clergy had become too mighty for them, since the 
king had sided with the archbishop. 

But there was one nobleman who, loyal to his 
king, yet could not sacrifice the peace of his con- 
science to his loyaliy. That nobleman was Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who lived at Cowling Castle 
on the bank of the Medway, a few miles from Roches- 
ter. He was a.true knight, who in many a batile 
in France had maintained the honour of the English 
arms. In him there was no guile. To him truth 
remained truth, even though it was abandoned by 
his friends and accepted by his enemies. To him 
liberty of conscience was a treasure more precious 
than life itself. He was not a theologian nor was 
he a philosopher, but he was possessed of much com- 
mon sense and simplicity of spirit. A plain truth, 
once well understood, lodged for ever in his heart. 
To defend it he was ready every hour of the day or 
night, and if the matter could not be settled by 
words, then he was prepared to setile it by the 
sword, according to the chivalric notions of that 
knightly age. Such a man could not have met Wyc- 
liff without becoming enthusiastic about him. He 
only needed to make the acquaintance of that Re- 
former’s simple doctrine to embrace it with all his 
heart. After Wyclifi’s death he devoted all his time 
and a considerable portion of his income to getting his 
works transcribed and circulated. His castle was at all 
times open to the ‘‘ poor priests” and especially so 
after the martyr death of Sawtre, when he came 
boldly forward as the defender and protector of the 
oppressed against their inhuman persecutors, He 
often attended their religious meetings, and, when 
their enemies tried to hunt them away, he kept them 
safe under the cover of his sword. 

Such a man could not but be a thorn in the side 
of Arundel and the clergy. His friends—and he 
had many among the nobility—trembled for him. 
But he had nothing to fear as long as Henry IV. 
lived. This king had scarcely one among the noble- 
men of his realm whom he esteemed more or loved 
so much, Was it because Sir John’s valiant arm had 
once saved his life in a brawl at Calais? Or was it 
because Sir John’s noble and knightly character com- 





say, ‘I will not adore the cross on which Christ died, 
but I adore Christ who died on the cross.” He was 
burnt alive in 1401. 

This was the signal for a series of persecutions. 
Arundel issued his ‘‘ Constitutions,” in which the 
reading of the Bible was prohibited, and the Pope was 


manded the boundless admiration of the unhappy 
sovereign, who saw none but flatterers and hypocrites 
round his throne and person? Perhaps both went to 
form the cause. Enough that Henry IV. could see no 
evil in Sir John, and that Arundel was shrewd enough 
not to touch a man who was as the apple of the 
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king’s eye. But Henry died in the beginning of 
1413, and his son and successor, Henry V., was a 
Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. True, he, too, in 


the beginning hesitated to withdraw his favour from | 


his father’s favourite; but what the value of that 
favour was the following chapter will show. 


IL. 


OnE evening in September, 1413, there was asmall 
assembly in Will Simpkins’ dwelling-house. An old 


servant of his father’s, who had nursed him when | 
a baby, and felt attached to him like a mother, 


had pushed the heavy oak table into a corner, and 
laid half-a-dozen of deals across a dozen of wood 
blocks. 
improvised little chapel. A chair was placed upon 
the table. This was the pulpit from which a young 
man with pale face, shorn head, and in a monk’s 
coat, proclaimed the new doctrine. A train-oil lamp, 
suspended from the ceiling above his head, threw a 
fantastic glare upon his lank form. There was no 
other light in the room, nor was any other light 
required, for those days were not like the present, 
when every hearer can read in his own Bible and 
hymn-book the texts and hymns the preacher gives 


out. The room was well filled, but from the dim- | 
ress of the light it was difficult to notice anything | 
Only Deborah, | 
Will’s old housekeeper, was visible from a ray of | 


of the dresses or faces of the people. 


the lamp falling upon her white linen cap; and so 
was a portion of Will himself, as he sat next to 
her. 

‘* My friends,” said the preacher, ‘‘I have been 
a monk myself, as you must have observed, so I 
could tell you what monks are, and how monks live. 
But I won’t tell you now, for I understand that 
William Cawtre spoke to you last week, and he knows 
as much of it as I do.” 

‘¢ Yes, William spoke here last week,” said Will, 
*‘and told us all about the monks and the priests, 
and a wicked, drunken, lazy lot they must be.” 


‘*So they are, most of them,” resumed the preacher, | 


who did not seem at all put out by this familiar way 
of interrupting his discourse, ‘*so they are most of 
them, but don’t be too hard upon them, dear friends, 
for you have no conception of their ignorance. 
don’t know better. 
that they please God by shutting themselves up in 


a convent, by scourging their bodies at one time, | 
And how could | 


and fattening them at another, 
they know better? The Gospel is never preached to 
them. The Pope is their God, and the saint whom 
they pray to is their saviour. So it was with me 
until I met with the copy of the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans, which Will put into my hands while 
passing Ave Maria-lane one day.” 

*€ Yes, I thought I would require to give it to you,” 
observed Will, ‘‘for I had watched you going all 
through Paternoster-row, and as you kept standing 
at nearly every shop, I noticed you read the non- 
sense exposed for sale, and as I noticed that you 
could read, I thought I was bound to give you worth 
your while,” 

‘© Why, it was something worth my while,” con- 


These were the forms or pews of the hastily- | 


They | 
They are trained in the belief | 


tinued the preacher, ‘‘ for I found peace, everlasting 
peace to my heart through it. Inever found true peace 
in praying to Mary. I don’t know how it was, but I 
could not help always hearing a voice whispering within 
|me: ‘She was but a woman: how could she save 
| thee?’ But Paul tells us a better story. He points 
us to Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and the Son of 
Man. He is both Man and God. He came down 
from heaven to save us, and He is mighty to save, for 
He is the true God, and has everlasting life. He was 
scourged for our sins. So we must no longer scourge 
ourselves, He paid our debt by his blood. So we 
must no longer pay to pope or priest, for it is all 
paid,—yes, it is all, all paid. Doyou hear that? I 
| must repeat it once more, that you may understand 
it well, and never forget it, and keep it in mind day 
| and night, this great, all-sufficient, all-comprehending 
| truth, viz., that it is all paid, that it is all finished, 
| on the cross, by the blood of the Son of God, who 
| died for us, and loved us more than father or mother 
| could ever love us. We must not go to any human 
| being to obtain heaven, for he alone has bought it 
| for us. No human being, whether called Mary, or 
| Urbanus, or Clemens, or Arundel, can give it to us, for 
| they never bought it, nor could they, because it was 
bought long before them. Jesus is the only owner 
of that great treasure, salvation, Hecan save whom- 
soever He will. And Hesavesfreely. He has bought 
Heaven at a very high price, the highest price He could 
give,—his own precious heart’s blood—but He makes 
it over to us at a very cheap rate. He gives it to us 
| for nothing. Only think of that, for nothing! I 
never could believe this, till 1 read it with my own 
| eyes in the Epistle of the Apostle Paul. From the 
beginning of the Church there has been some truth 
in the Latin Bible, and I could have found it there, 
| as there was a copy of it in our convent. But that 
big book was seldom or never looked into by any one 
of us, as we were all of us bad Latin scholars, It 
is quite true what the prior of St. Dunstan’s said 
the other day : ‘John Wycliff has, through his trans- 
lation of the Bible into English, made that book 
more intelligible to laymen, and even to women, than 
it ever was before to learned clergymen.’ Why, when 
| I read that Epistle of Paul in my own mother tongue, 
it was to me as if a thick cloud had been suddenly 
taken from before my eyes, and as though I saw the 
| most beautiful landscape, with its hills and valleys, 
fields and forests, lakes and rivers, spread out before me. 
I read not one word of Mary, nor the Pope, nor Purga- 
tory, but everything of Jesus, his Cross, and our Sal- 
| vation through Him, And when I had found this trea- 
| sure, I thought I was bound to go out into the world, 
and tell it to everybody. So I fled from the convent, 
and began travelling through the country to bring the 
glad tidings to everyone who wanted to hear them. 
And I must make haste, for these are bad times; my 
young life may be taken away from me soon, for I 
find that—-—” 

Here a rap at the door was heard. There was @ 
rustle through the congregation, which at once rose 
to its feet. Meanwhile, Will opened the door, and 
keeping it ajar, asked : 

‘“‘ Anything the matter, Bob ?” 
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*¢ Not a bit,” answered a rough voice. ‘‘ There’s 
a tall, stout fellow outside the gate, who wants to get 
in, as he says he knows you.” 

‘¢ What is his name ?” 

‘‘ Why, the devil may know it. I can’t keep it in 
my memory.” 

‘¢ T’ll go and see myself,” said Will, and off he strode 
with his servant. 

‘There is no danger, at all events,” said the 
preacher; ‘‘ so resume your seats, and let me tell you | 
something further about the way to heaven.” 

The preacher was just about to take up the thread | 
of his discourse again, when the door was opened, | 
and Will entered with a gigantic man, who surpassed | 
him by at least half a foot in height, and had to | 
bend his head to pass through the door. 

‘Here is out friend, Justus of Prague,” said Will, 
‘and a good friend he is.” | 

} 








‘Oh, the tall Bohemian!” cried several voices 
joyfully, and from all sides hands came forward to be | 
shaken. 
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turkey, for the priests in our country don’t open a 
prisoner’s dungeon on any other occasion, But ’m 
afraid it won’t be long before they have him in their 
claws, for times are hard, and even worse than they 
were when I saw you three years ago. You can 
understand that John Huss could do no good in 
the eyes of the archbishop since he publicly praised 
that good man John Wycliff, and has spread his writ- 
ings with might and main.” 

‘‘ Hear! hear!” cried the assembly, unanimously. 
**Cover the whole of Bohemia with them!” cried 
several voices. 

** Would to God we could!” said Justus ; ‘‘ espe- 
cially since three years ago the archbishop succeeded 
in laying hold of more than two hundred volumes of 
Wycliff’s writings, which were publicly burnt in the 
market-place under the toll of the church bells and 
the singing of Te Dewm. 

*¢ For shame ! ” cried the assembly. 

** So it was,” continued Justus, ‘*‘ and among those 


“Welcome, old friend!” cried some. | books there were costly jewels, for they were magni- 


“How doestthou, and how does thy soul?” asked | ficently bound, and had cost many a rixdaler, depend 


others. 

‘Are you from Prague-—from Bohemia?” asked | 
the preacher, addressing the stranger from his elevated | 
seat. , Then do you also know that good man, John 
Huss ?” 

*¢Don’t I know him!” answered the Prague man, | 
with a bass voice that seemed even to make the floor 
thrill. ‘It is scarcely six months since I saw him at | 
Magdeburg, when we passed in April last.” 

“Ts he as tall as you are?” asked Deborah, who 
found herself put entirely in the shade by the gigantic 
form of the Bohemian. 

“Eh, old Deborah!” answered Justus, good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ How do you do, old soul? Why, I 
cannot say Magister John Huss is as tall as I am, 
though he is one of the tallest of the land. But he is 
not nearly so stout as Iam. In this respect he much 
more resembles you, Mr. Preacher. He is a thin, 
meagre man. And no wonder, he is always buried 
in his book-cell, and has gone through a great deal 
of suffering of late.” 

“Suffering? Washe in prison?” asked the preacher 
in an anxious voice. ‘‘I think you had better step 
up and take my place, and tell us all about that great 
man of God.” 

General applause supported this proposal. Justus | 
placed his foot upon the table, and, having got hold | 
of the preacher’s hand, soon found himself in sight of 
the whole assembly. He had to sit down in the chair, 
however, because his head touched the ceiling when he 
stood upright. A blushing, weather-beaten face, hem- 
med in by a strong reddish beard and whiskers of the 
same colour, now became visible to the congrega- 
tion. The head to which this face belonged turned 
upon a long neck, which was visible almost all over 
its length, till it disappeared in the blue collar of a 
coarse sailors’ jacket, which hung loosely about two 
broad shoulders. 

** No, thank God, John Huss is not in prison yet,” 





| and heretic to the stake!’ 


| preacher. 


he said in very fluent English, though strongly tinc- | 


tured by a foreign accent, ‘‘ and if he were, he would 


be sure never to get out again except to be roasted as a | 


upon it, for the binding alone. It was a great loss 
to the owners, for they had paid for them with 
their good money, and they were their legal property. 
But the priests did not care about that. The Pope, 
you know, may rob everybody if he thinks it profitable 
for the Church. The university and even the king 


| tried to speak a word to prevent the terrible destruc- 


tion, but in vain. The king, however, compelled 
the bishop to pay the owners of the books for their 
loss. But the archbishop, the more exasperated, got 
a thunder-bolt from Rome, which excommunicated 
Huss. The people, however, were all John’s friends, 
and laughed at the papal bull. They took all the 
papal bulls they could lay hold of, and hung them 
on the necks of harlots, who carried them in pro- 
cession through the town. Then they laid those bulls 
on a cart surrounded by armed men, who cried: 
‘Here we carry the epistles of the greatest scoundrel 
And having arrived at the 
gallows-field, they put fire to the papers and burned 


| them.” 


*‘That’s right!” cried Will. ‘A pity they could 
not burn the archbishop in addition.” 

“Pst! Pst! ‘No vengeance,” said the preacher, 
‘¢ ¢ Let us not avenge ourselves,’ says the Apostle, ‘for 
it is written, Vengeance is mine: I will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ ” 

*¢ Ah well, I don’t know,” muttered Will, between 
his teeth ; but he held his peace as he knew most 
of the congregation were of the same opinion as the 
The Lollards were on the whole. a meek, 
submissive sort of people. Heavily persecuted as they 
were, they persecuted nobody. 

‘¢Our King Wenzel, too, was on John’s side,” con- 
tinued the Bohemian, ‘‘but at length he was com- 
pelled to yield to the threats of the Pope. He advised 
John to leave Prague for some time, till the rage of 
the priests should have subsided a little. So John left 
Prague in December last. He has been living since 
with his friends, who are delighted to have him for 
their guest. It was owing to his wandering from 
castle to castle, and from one country to another, 
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that I was so happy as to meet the beloved exile in 
Magdeburg. And fond as I am of my poor country 
yet I hope he will never return there, for I know it 
would be his death.” 


* T cordially hope with you that the Lord may spare | 


that good man’s life,” said a voice apparently belong- 
ing to an old man, a father in Israel ; ‘‘ but if it should 
be the Lord’s will that John Huss be offered up a 
sacrifice to the praise of His name, let us pray that 


strength and boldness may be given to him to perse- | 


vere to his last breath in proclaiming the great truth 
of salvation. The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church, and perhaps the death of John Huss 
will prove the life of Bohemia.” 

‘¢ Father Henry Elmwood, will you offer up prayer 
for John Huss ?” said the preacher to the old man. 
‘* Pray for him and for our dear brother the noble 
Lord Cobham, and for our other dear brethren and 
sisters who are sighing in the dungeons of Lambeth.” 

The old man yielded to this invitation with all his 
heart. His prayer for the servants, witnesses, and 
martyrs of God was humble, submissive, supplicat- 
ing, yet mighty, as if besieging heaven. The sobbings, 
which were heard all through the room showed that 
his words were supported by the feelings of those 
present. No wonder, indeed, for many a one prayed 
for a beloved brother, or a husband, or a child, now 
sighing in dark, damp dungeons, and never to see 
this world again, except by the glare of the flame 
which was to burn them to ashes. 

A hymn was sung. The preacher pronounced a 
benediction, and the congregation dispersed, making 
way through the back-door. 

“Ts Lord Cobham in prison ?” said Justus to Will, 
in a voice of distress and alarm. 

‘* He is,” answered Will. 

‘‘Tmpossible!” exclaimed Justus, clasping his 
hands upon his knees. 

‘Tt is a fact, I tell you,” replied Will. ‘Sir 
John is in the Tower of London. This is the sorest 
stroke that ever came upon me, I tell you. 
of it day and night. It makes my bread bitter and 
my ale sour.” 

** Merciful God!” sighed Justus, “ and how could 
it happen? Didn’t the king protect him? He was 
the king’s favourite, wasn’t he 7?” 

** He was a favourite of the late king, but not so 
much of the present. But Sir John, in my opinion, 
was imprudent. He knew that Thomas Arundel had 
sworn not to rest till he was dead. Now, he also 
knew that Arundel stood high in favour with the king. 
This, in my opinion, ought to have warned him to 
trust the king as Jittle as the archbishop. But he 
continued confiding in the king, until at last the king 
has betrayed him, Butit is rather too long to tell you 
all about it now, for itislate. And you never told me 
anything about yourself. When did you arrive?” 

‘*This afternoon. Our ship is lying just opposite 
the first lime furnace.” 

** So you did not sail up to town at once ?” 

‘*It grew too late in the day. Besides a fog set 
in, so I thought I had better drop anchor and give 
you a‘call, Moreover, I have a parcel of letters from 
John Huss to Lord Cobham, which he requested me 


I think | 


| to be very particular in delivering, and as I thought 
Sir John was at Cowling Castle Hill, I purposed to 
| walk up with you to-morrow to his residence. But I 
| see that’s hopeless now.” 
| ‘I will see you on board to-morrow,” said Will, 
| “Is your sister with you?” he added, casting a 
| peculiar look at Justus. 
| Who—Miliczia ? 
| yet, you rascal.” 
‘How could I ever forget Miliczia?” answered 
Will, enthusiastically. ‘* Why didn’t you bring her 
along to-night ?” 
“It was too dark. Besides, she could not leave 
| our old mother alone all night.” 
| “I see, I see. But at all events I shall see her 
to-morrow morning. At eight, look out for me.” 
The two friends shook hands, and while Will 
fastened the heavy door of his house, Justus of 
| Prague strode along in the dark to the little boat, 
_ waiting for him, and which with only a few strokes of 
| the oars, landed him safely on the large merchant- 
man in the middle of the Thames, 


III. 


| THe next morning, at the appointed hour, Will 
, found himself on board the Libertas, which name was 
seen in big letters on the broad white flag flapping on 
the helm, and on the pennon that floated on the big 
mast. Now-a-days the vessel would be numbered 
among the small craft that ply up and down the 
Thames, but in those times she was looked upon as 
one of the finest and greatest ships that entered the 
| Thames. Indeed, as Will’s house figured among the 
fisher cottages that surrounded it, so the Libertas 
appeared among the vessels which ploughed the 
| back of Father Thames, The crew which manned 
' this big two-masted ship was quite in keeping with 
its size. Will counted but few among his friends 
who could ‘‘ take his ear between their teeth.” But 
here among the Bohemians he saw himself reduced to 
a middle-sized man, upon whose shoulders even the 
smallest of them might have rested his elbow. 

No sooner had Will stepped on the quarter-deck 
than Justus pressed him to his bosom, and, after the 
German fashion, bade him a cordial welcome with a 
kiss on his forehead. They thereupon went down to 
the cabin, where two women, dressed in the national 
costume of the Bohemians, were sitting at a small 
table, which sighed under the weight of liberal hos- 
pitality. Hight o’clock in the morning then was what 
we now call our luncheon-hour. Ten o’clock, or at 
the very latest eleven, was the regular dinner-hour 
for all respectable people in the Christendom of the 
fifteenth century. One of the women was evidently 
enough the mother of the other. She was like her in 
the same way as you will be like your present photo- 
graph thirty or forty years hence. She was a beautiful 
old woman, of nearly three score, but Will’s eye could 
not rest long upon her, as Miliczia was sitting next to 
her—Miliczia, the finest pearl of Bohemia, whom he 
never forgot since he had first seen her three years ago. 
She was a girl of seventeen then. From a child she 
had accompanied her late father on his voyages between 
| Hamburg and London, so that she knew England as 


So you haven’t forgotten her 


| 
| 
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well as her own country, and spoke both languages | 
with equal ease and fluency. ‘The sea air in which | 
she had grown up from her infancy had imparted a 
health and strength to her system, making her beau- | | 
tiful blue eyes sparkle with buoyancy and her cheeks | 
blossom like spring-roses. Her dark-brown hair only 
stealthily peeped out from under a white muslin cap, 
which was folded and stiffened in a square form. 
The long white slips of this cap, after having beea tied 
together under her chin by a red ribbon, floated down | | 
her neck and bosom, where they disappeared behind | 
a richly-embroidered stay, which at the same time | 
served as a jacket, and which was profusely trimmed | 
up with red and blue and yellow tape and string. 
Under the stay a red checquered apron was fastened, 
which covered the front of a blue petticoat that came | 
down to her ankles. The whole of her dress had | 





in the open air, with the clear blue sky of Bohemia | 


above and its ever-green fir-clad hills for a background. | 


The acquaintanceship of three yom ago was soon | 


renewed, 

“Do you remember where we saw one another 
the last time ?” said Will to Miliczia. 

‘I think I do,” answered she, with a blush. ‘It | 
was at a meeting at Cowling Castle.” 

She remembered how, together with her brother 
and a few sailors, he had guided her home through 
the dark of the night across the partly inundated | 
fields, and how on that occasion he had often taken | 
her on his arm like a child to carry her through the 
swollen streamlets, as he whispered into her ear that | 
he wished the rivulet were as wide as the whole world, | 
and that he had to carry her all his life long. She | 
remembered all this quite well, and much more that 
he had whispered into her ear ; and she confessed to 
herself that though she heard it at the time with sur- 
prise, she very often afterwards remembered it with | 
pleasure. Still she could not say on seeing him again, 
after a lapse of three years, that her expectation was 
realised. He did not look nearly so meek and inno- 
eent, she thought, as he did in those days, He had 
acquired a roughness and fierceness in his look and 
manner which but for her agreeable reminiscences, | 
would have made her frightened at him. 

‘¢ We shall have no meetings there now,” said the | 
old woman, in a sad voice, “‘ Justus tells us that the | 
noble lord is in prison.” 

‘*You were to tell us how it came about,” said 
Justus, 

‘* Why, I told you that Thomas Arundel, the arch- | 
bishop, had sworn not to rest till Sir John was in his | 
claws. Knowing, however, that the king held him in | 
favour as the people held him in honaur and love, the | 
shrewd priest ventured on no direct public attack, 
but set at work slyly to prepare the way for it. In | 
the beginning of this year, immediately after the | 
king’s accession to the throne, the hypocrite assembled | 
a Convocation, in which the present growth of 
heresy was debated. A petition was sent up to the 
king to the effect that a commission should be des- | 
patched to Oxford to inquire into the cause of this 
increase of heretics, This was granted at once, 
and the answer the commissioners brought home was, | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| will not take this piece of paper,’ he said ; 


that Lord Cobham was the only cause, as he encou- 
| raged scholars from Oxford to study, to copy, and to 
| circulate Wycliff’s writings aud propagate his opinions 
by preaching. The tiger now thought the fit moment 
| had come to take his fatal leap. Accompanied by a 


| large number of his wicked accomplices, he ap- 


proached the king with the humble and charitable 


| request that he should put Sir John to death 


for Christ’s sake. But the king refused. He 
thought Sir John,was not so bad as that, and too 
good, at any rate, to be burnt. He said he would 
reason with Sir John himself, trusting that he would 
put him right if there should be anything wrong. So 
| the king sent for his lordship, and bade him change 
his mind and leave those new opinions alone. Upon 
this Sir John answered that he had ever been a 
dutiful subject to the king and hoped ever would be. 
‘Next to God,’ he said, ‘I profess obedience to your 
majesty. But as touching the Pope and his spiri- 
tuality, I owe them neither suit nor service, forasmuch 
I know him by the Scriptures to be the great Antichrist.’ 
Now, you may imagine how horrified the king was when 
he heard such language. He gave Arundel leave to 
proceed against his lordship with the utmost severity. 
Yesterday ten days, being the 11th of this month, 


| the archbishop sat in consistory to hear Sir John’s 


ease ; but Sir John did not make his appearance, and 
rightly so, for if the priest had to say something to 
him he might take a boat and sail to Cowling Castle. 
In the meantime Sir John drew up a confession of 


| his faith, and went up with it to the king ; but his 


majesty coldly pushed back his lordship’s hand. ‘I 
‘ give it to 
your judges.’ ‘Please your majesty,’ said Sir John, 
‘T offer, for the defence of my faith, to fight for life 
or death with any man living, whether Christian or 
heathen, your majesty always excepted.’ This was a 
fair, noble offer, as it behoved a valiant knight like 


| him to make ; but the king, instead of accepting it 


as he ought, ordered him to be tied like a vagabond 
and led away to the Tower like a rebel. Oh, isn’t 
it a shame for the house of Lancaster to have dealt 
thus with such a noble knight and true Christian ! ” 

While giving utterance to these exclamations, Will 
clenched both his fists and so stamped the floor with 
his foot, that everything on the little table shook. 

“Tt is a shame,” said Justus; ‘and I should 
never have believed that Henry IV. would have come 
to that. But what are they going to do with his 
lordship ?” 

*¢ To-morrow is the Lord’s Day,” said Will, “and 
that’s no day for burning a man ; but on Monday next, 
I am informed, his lordship will have to appear before 
the court to havea final trial, and then of course they 
will sentence him to death. Depend upon it Arundel 
can have no peace as long as Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, is in the land of the living.” 

** Will,” said Justus, ‘‘ I must interrupt you here, 
as business compels me to do so, Tide is coming up 


| now, and the wind is favourable. We must draw up 


the anchor, So, if you won’t sail up with us, you 
had better take to your boat.” 

*¢ Well, I don’t mind sailing up,” said Will ; ‘* since 
it is the Lord’s Day to-morrow, and I should like to 
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be in town on Monday to know how Sir John’s trial | white hand between his, and pressing it to his bosom; 
at the Dominican convent comes off. Besides, you ‘‘I did not mean to grieve you. I hope you will 
have brought a great many nice things from Bohemia, | forgive me if I have hurt you. But ——” 
I suppose, which you will show me in the course of **You misunderstood my words,” answered she, 
the day, since I want to have a little bit of haggling with a kind smile, that broke through her tears, as 
with you, as in days of yore.” | the sun through the morning dew. ‘I never said 
Justus went up to the quarter-deck to give orders to | true liberty could only be found in a prison. Where 
his men. The weather being mild and dry, the mother Jesus is, there is the liberty of love.” 
suggested that they might as well continue their con- *Quite true,” said Will; ‘but not to be permitted 
versation. So, seated on the bench.on the quarter-deck to preach the Gospel, or even to speak one’s mind ex- 
opposite the caboose, that the charming panorama of cept in secret in the evening or in some hidden corner 
the shores of the Thames might cheer up their minds, of the world, and under danger of being apprehended 
they talked, for they wanted cheering indeed in these | by spies, and put in prison, and burnt to death,— 
sad times of persecution. There was also another rea- | that’s not a state of liberty, at all events. Then, 
son why mother Zbyrna wanted to be near the caboose. | again, how many tithes must the poor people bring 
She wanted to have a look now and then at what the | up all the year round to fatten the bellies of those 
cook was doing with the dinner, now that they were | gourmands, not to speak of the endless taxes which the 
to have a guest at their table. Those looks, however, | kings put upon our shoulders just as often as they 
soon became so frequent that she remained in the | please. There must come an end to that; yes, there 
caboose altogether, and left it to Miliczia to entertain | ‘moust. We are all of us creatures of one God. Why 
their guest ; an arrangement which Will was of course | should any one of us have the right of making a 
perfectly content with. | slave of his brother, of preventing him from saying 
*¢T have always been a loyal Englishman,” he said, | what he believes to be true, of binding his limbs 
‘but since Henry could deliver up my lord to his | with cords or chains, of flogging and tormenting him, 
enemies, I fear I am about to feel as deep a hatred | of ——” 
to kings as I already do to priests.” | ** Enough, enough of that!” answered Miliczia, 
*‘Hush !” answered Miliczia, lifting up her finger, | while a shudder passed through her frame. She re- 
as if to warn him, “ you should not feel hatred to | membered the tortures which, just before her leaving 
either.” Prague, three young men had undergone before being 
‘¢ They are the oppressors of mankind,” said Will, | burnt to death, because they had contradicted the 
clenching his fist ; “until they be cast out as dirt in | priest during his sermon. ‘ All these horrors would 
the streets there will be no true liberty on earth.” | not be if Jesus had made all of us free. But that 
‘‘Oh yes, there is true liberty even now!” cried | is not the case. The priests are not free, nor are 
Miliczia, in a voice of enthusiasm, ‘There has | the kings, nor are the people. They all serve sin, 
been true liberty ever since Jesus was born and cru- | their own lusts and passions. So there must be 
cified.”” chains and prisons, racks and stakes, for these things 
‘© Tndeed!” said Will, in a tone of surprise, and | belong to the kingdom of the devil, who is a mur- 
looking with amazement at the maiden’s ecstatic atti- | derer of man. Nor will it be otherwise until the 
tude. ‘‘ Then show me the man who has that liberty | nations have learnt to love Jesus, and to worship God 
in our times, please.” in His name. We, therefore, ought to speak of Jesus 
‘© Why, Sir John.” to everybody, to proclaim the Gospel everywhere, no 
*‘Sir John? He who is in prison, whose hands | matter whether kings or priests forbid it or not. We 
are perhaps chained to the wall, and his legs fastened | ought rather to allow ourselves to be burnt to death 
in a block.” | than to cease to call people away from the idols, 
‘¢'Yes, the same,” answered Miliczia. ‘True | to bow down at the feet of Christ.” 
liberty is not the liberty of the body. It is the| ‘‘B-r-r-r,” muttered Will, beating the hilt of his 
liberty of the spirit, when the heart is made free | sword, that never left his side day or night, ‘ but 
from sin and its service, from fear of death, from fear | before they get me there !” 
of men, from relying upon any other strength but **Your sword can do nothing,” replied Miliczia; 
the strong arm of God. In that state of liberty is | “and as long as you place your hope in that you 
Sir John’s mind .at present, I suppose, now that he cannot be free yourself.” 
has come to let his last props go, viz., the king’s pro- * Me not free ! ” 
tection and his own sword, to be left alone with God, | ‘No. You are the slave of passion. You are in 
and none besides.” | the service of hatred, not of love. Jesus never told 
‘So you are glad he is in prison?” said Will, you to take the sword. He never killed his oppres- 
looking the girl sternly in the face. ‘‘I have been sors. He prayed for them. He allowed them to put 
thinking all the night how to get him out of that Him to death, and his death has become our life. 
dungeon ; but you would not help me even if you The liberty which you aim at is only the liberty of the 
could, I presume.” | body, the liberty of the mouth to speak and of the 
‘The Lord helping, I think I could give my life hands to act; but you do not seek the liberty of the 
to rescue him from prison,” answered the girl, in | heart,” 
a faltering voice. Will looked in her face. Her eyes | But I do.” 
were filled with tears, *¢ No, you do not ; for you allow yourself to be in 
** Dearest sister!” he exclaimed, taking her snow- | the service of a master who prevents you loving your 
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enemies. You may kill them, but you cannot pray 
for them.” 

‘¢ Pray for Arundel, for instance ! ” 

‘Yes, just as Jesus prayed for the men who nailed 
Him to the cross, and as He prayed for you and me, 
who were His enemies before we knew Him.” 

Will rose and paced the quarter-deck. He felt the 
girl was right, yet he did not want to acknowledge he 
was wrong. ‘ 

‘‘She is an angel !” he said to himself. ‘* Oh, she | 
must be my wife! Indeed, I cannot live without her. 
I shall never be truly good until she is always with 
me.” 





FY, 


Monpay, the 25th of September, 1413, is a day 
always memorable in the history of the Reformation | 
of England. Will’s prediction was confirmed. The | 
Consistory, with the Archbishop at its head, sentenced | 
Lord Cobham to death. He was designed to be the | 
first-born of that illustrious band of English noblemen | 
who after him were to lay down their lives for Christ. | 

It was in the Dominican convent that this great | 
iniquity of Antichrist took place. A crowded assembly | 
of bishops, priests, and monks worried the noble knight | 
all day from dawn till dusk with their scoffings, scorn- | 
ful reproaches, insulting questions, and tormenting | 
insinuations. 

‘* Confess your error!” said one of the bishops. 

Sir John knelt down. His mind was heavily | 
shaken. He perceived the importance of this day for | 
his own soul—for the cause of Christ—for England. 

“QO God,” he cried, lifting up both his hands to 
heaven, ‘* to Thee I confess that from my early youth 
I have sorely sinned against Thee, through pride, 
through anger, through license and impurity of heart. 
For these transgressions I pray Thee to have mercy 
upon me !” | 

Then, rising from his knees, his eyes filled with tears, | 
he said to the assembly— 

*T do not ask your absolution, I only want that of. 
God.” | 

This was plain language. It was the good confes- | 
sion of a noble Christian knight. The priests saw it 
was in vain to try to intimidate sueh a hero. They 
then took to art and cunning. They tried to shake 
his faith through subtle sophistry. They held out 
great promises, they said he would be the ‘‘ Preserver” 
of the Church of Christ if he would only give in. In 
vain, All their cunning devices were lost upon the 
unsophisticated sincerity of that simple-hearted Na- 
thanael. The primate and the priests rose, and 
having uncovered their heads, the sentence of death 
was read in the most lugubrious manner that that 
doleful solemnity is capable of. | 

“Very well,” said Sir John. ‘You have sen- | 
tenced my body, but, thanks be to the everlasting grace | 
of God, you can do no harm to my soul!” 

**Nor to thy body either, Sir John !” cried a sten- | 
torian voice. 

Everybody was amazed, and everybody looked to- 
wards the corner from which that bold word had | 
procesded. A crowd of people thronged the doorway | 
and even a portion of the hall in which the trial took | 





| It was in self-defence. 


' done him good, 


place. An iron bar prevented them from pushing too 
far into the hall, As the sun had set, and the hall 
was only dimly lighted, the faces could not be dis- 
cerned, But a tall strong man moved through the 
crowd to leave the place, and two soldiers of the arch- 
bishop’s lifeguard followed him closely. 

** Are you the man who said that word?” they 
asked him, when he arrived at the street. 

‘* Suppose I were ?” 

A scuffle ensued. The next morning the two sol- 
diers were found dead at the spot. 

It was late in the evening when Will found himself 
again on board the Libertas. She was lying opposite 
the Tower. 

‘* Why, you are bleeding ?” cried Mother Zbyrna, 


| pointing to his hand, across which there was a fresh 


cut. 

**T must have got a scratch somewhere,” said Will 
in an indifferent tone, while Mother Zbyrna opened a 
drawer from which she took a plaster. 

** No, you must have been fighting,” said Miliczia, 
gravely. ‘* Your shoulder is also cut, though it seems 
not to have penetrated beyond the skin, thank God.” 

‘¢ Have you been ina brawl? Confess, now,” said 
Justus, ‘You'll never learn to hold your peace, 
I fear.” 

Will told his story. 

‘“Of course,” he said to Miliczia, **I have done 
wrongly in your opinion. I should have allowed 
myself to be chopped like straw by those scoundrels.” 

“Not at all,” she said. ‘You were right, I think. 
You have done a good deed 
by speaking a word of sympathy and encouragement 
to Sir John at that moment of death. It will have 
It must have been to him like a 
draught of cold water in the burning heat of the 
desert, God will bless you for it. Yes, He surely 
will.” 

While she said this her eyes sparkled. 

She tendered him her hand, which he brought with 
enthusiasm to his lips and kissed with great devoted- 
ness, 

‘¢ Justus,” said Will, while he was standing on the 
rope-ladder to row ashore, **do you see that bay- 
window over there?” 

It was a bright clear September evening, and the 
moon ruled like a queen in the sky. 

‘¢ You mean the lieutenant’s chamber ?” 

‘‘The same. Do you see the fourth window to 
the left from the bay-window ?” 

“7 da” 

‘¢ That’s Sir John’s prison. If he would just jump 
down into the water, we should not forget to pick 
him up, eh?” 

‘¢ How could he, Will ? 
iron staves ?” 

‘‘ That’s the bother, you see. But think of it. 
Something may be done in one way or another, 
Good-by.” 

The splash of oars was heard in the water, and Will 
disappeared behind the numerous vessels which already 
crowded that part of the Thames. 

After that evening the eyes of Justus, of his mother 
and sister, were a thousand times a day turned to 


Haven’t you noticed the 
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that ‘‘ fourth window to the left from the lieutenant’s.” 
Day and night they pondered over the question, what 
might be done to rescue the beloved prisoner. 
Miliczia spent many an hour in prayer, beseeching 
the Lord to tell it to her. Meanwhile Will returned 
to his home, where his business called him. It was 
made known that Lord Cobham was not to be executed 
before Easter next year. So, if anything could be 
done, there was time for preparation. 

In those days, the feeling for what is seeming and 
proper was less developed than in ours, The man- 
ners and customs were simpler, and the daily life, 
especially of the middle class, was much humbler. 
In our time the sister or daughter of the captain of 
a first-class merchantman would disdain to live on 
board ship, and to spend her life in little else than 
assisting in the management of the vessel and in 
superintending the cargo. Milicaia, on the contrary, 
was not only aecustomed to be a sailor with sailors, 
but it was also part of her duty, when arriving at the 
place of destiny, to walk through the town, basket on 
head, selling the curiosities of her country at the 
houses. Soon the fair Bohemian peddleress was well 
known to the gentle folks of London, and especially 
to the young noblemen, who many a time emptied 
her basket and filled her pocket, just to have a chat 
with her and to hear her sing her national songs. 

Ore day, it was in February, she found herself at 
the gate of the Tower. This was perhaps the twen- 
tieth time she had found herself there since her 
arrival in London, but she never had the courage 
to enter among the rough soldiers she saw swarm- 
ing about. Still, she thought she must do so now, 
as time was rapidly advancing, So, taking courage, 
she stepped in. 

**Hallo! There is our fair Bohemian!” cried a voice. 
*¢ Come away, dear girl, don’t be afraid !” 

The voice came from an officer who from an open 
window kindly beckoned her to walk through the 
narrow passage to the inner portion of the premises, 
She remembered having seen him before. Indeed, 
she recognised him as her valiant and gallant pro- 
tector against three intoxicated young noblemen, who 
were one day molesting her. She soon found herself 
in his presence, surrounded by a few other officers, 
who received her with great kindness and respect. 
Her basket was unpacked, and many articles were 
sold at handsome prices, Then she had to tell all 
about Bohemia, and the Kaiser, and the noble town 
of Hamburg, and how the people were dressed, and 
how they lived, and what songs they sang at wedding 
or carnival, - 

All this pleased the gentlemen so exceedingly that 
they requested her to come as often as she liked, and 
gave her permission to visit the Tower at any time of 
day. This was the very thing she desired, and she 
did not neglect to turn this permission to her own 
profit. Sle came nearly every day, each time extend- 
ing her visit a little farther. Soon she penetrated to 
the inmost parts of this labyrinth of buildings, gates, 
passages, steps, and courts, with which she soon be- 
came as familiar as she was with the compartments of 
her own ship. And all who saw her, the highest offi- 
cials as well as the common soldiers, were pleased with 





| the ship in the company of Will. 





her appearance, as she was always cheerful and naif 
and curious as a child. 

‘¢ Dear me, what a heavy iron door, captain! Thai’s 
a prison cell, I suppose.” 

*¢ It is, darling.” 

** Ts any one in it at present ?” 

‘‘Here? Let me see—Number 2—yes, of course, 
that’s Thomas Balfour’s, the late king’s secretary. Ik 
is nearly a twelvemonth since he came here.” 

“* Poor man! Could I not see him? Perhaps he may 
buy something out of my basket that may give him 
pleasure. And I will sing a song to him to cheer 
him a little.” 

“Not bad, that,” said another officer, laughing, 
*‘ Let poor Tom have some fun, I say, John.” 

** Well, Idon’t mind. Bob is to bring him his 
dinner in a quarter of an hour. You may go in with 
him, if you like, pussy.” 

And soon Bob, the turnkey, was accustomed to see 
the fair Bohemian about dinner-time in the passage, 
in order to go in with him when he brought the 
prisoners their scanty rations. And even rough Bob 
was pleased to see what a comfort her words were to 
the poor captives, and how her melodious tunes made 
them for a moment forget all the misery of their 
position. 

One evening in March, Miliczia, on entering the 
cabin of her ship, put down the basket quickly, and 
producing a slip of paper from her bosom, said to 
her mother and Justus :— 

‘*Sir John gave me this to-day. 
‘The staves are through. I am ready. 

“Then let us send for Will at once,” cried Justus, 
‘¢ Happily he is in Greenwich just now. To-morrow 
night it must be done.” 

The next evening, Will and Justus, under cover of 
a dense darkness, gently pushed along in a boat, till 
they found themselves under the well-known fourth 
window. Groping over the wall, they soon laid 
hold of a string that hung down from the window. 
A gentle pull from below, was followed by a respon- 
sive pull from above. Then a rope-ladder was 
fastened to the string, and geutly hoisted up. A 
few minutes elapsed, and there was profound silence, 
Then a short crack was heard, and a gentle rush, as 
if somebody was gliding down the wall, and next a 
few heavy shakes of the rope-ladder, and down into 
the boat came a man, who was caught in the arms of 
those in the boat. 

*‘God be praised!” he whispered. Justus im- 
mediately grasped the oars, and within a couple of 
minutes Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, found 
himself in the cabin of the Bohemian Libertas. 

There was no time to be lost. The rope-ladder 
which was hanging down from the window would be 
sure to betray them, The anchor was weighed as 
soon as the moon peeped out, and before the escape 
of the prisoner was discovered next morning, the 
Libertas found herself, with her precious cargo, many 
miles down the Thames, Next day Sir John left 
He resolved, after 
having arranged some matters at Cowling Castle, to 
fly to Wales, where he was certain he would be safer 
than in any other part of the world. 
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Four years later, in April 1418, Justus and 
Miliczia were sitting on the grassy bank of the 


| 


place of his execution, he fell upon his knees and 
implored God to forgive his enemies. He then stood 


Moldau, enjoying a magnificent view of the vener- | up, and, briefly addressing the multitude, exhorted 


able city of Prague. 
where, nearly three years before, John Huss had been 
sacrificed as a burnt-offering for the name of Christ. 
They were recalling the faith, courage, and love of 
that great man, manifested even at the last moment, 
when the smoke, driven into his face by a gush of 
the wind, choked him—and a young man, who had 
approached them unnoticed, asked in broken German, 
while pointing to the place :— 

Ts that the spot where Huss died ?” 

“Tt is,” answered Justus in English, for he knew 
at once that the foreigner was a native of the “ far 
west,” 

“You speak English!” exclaimed the young man 
in a tone of pleasant surprise. Then, looking Justus 
in the face— 

“Why,” he said. “I know you. Aren’t you 
Justus of Prague ?” 

Justus now examined the stranger from top to toe, 
but in vain. 

**Don’t you remember the preacher who invited 
you to come upon the table at Will Simpkins’ ?” 

Ts it you?” cried Justus, joyfully. ‘Sit down, 
sir, and tell me all about your dear noble couniry. 
When did you leave it ?” 

Two months ago.” 

‘And how is Sir John ?” 

“He is in heaven. He was safe for four years 
under the protection of his Welsh friends. The 
king set a price of a thousand marks upon : ead, 
and promised a perpetual exemption from ti s to 
any town that should secure him, but he was never 
delivered up. At length, however, the archbishop 
succeeded in prevailing upon the Lord Powis to 
play Judas. He was again brought to the Tower, 


out with a cheerful countenance. Arrived at the 


| 








The spot, too, was visible | them to continue steadfast in the observance of the 


laws of God as contained in the Scriptures, He 
was slowly burnt to death upon a small fire. He 
praised the Lord with his last breath.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t he stay with us?” exclaimed Justus ; 
**he would have been safe now.” 

‘He is still safer where he is,” said Miliczia, 
‘¢ He has now that crown of glory which nobody can 
take from him. Oh, to be a martyr for Christ! 
What an honour! What a glory!” 

A glare of joy shone from her face while she was 
saying these words. 

‘¢ And what has become of Will?” asked Justus. 

‘‘ After Lord Cobham’s recapture it was discovered 
that he was with the Bohemians who effected Sir 
John’s escape. Soa band of soldiers was sent to his 
house to capture him, either dead or alive, as he was 
known to be a strong man and a desperate one. 
As they approached his house all the people of the 
neighbourhood ran to their arms, and a regular fight 
was like to ensue, when suddenly he threw away his 
sword, and falling on his knees cried: ‘* Lord Jesus ! 
Help me now!” Then, stepping on towards his 


| enemies, he said: ‘* Let there be no blood shed for 


my sake: I am ready to die.” He was conveyed to 
the prison in the archhishop’s palace at Lambeth, 
and there he was when I left England. But he is 
in heaven most likely now, for Arundel, you know, 
roasts his game as soon as he can.” 

Tears streamed down Miliczia’s face, 

‘*T am sure you loved him, as I always said,” ob- 
served Justus. 

‘*T esteemed—lI liked him,” she said, ‘* but I love 
himnow. WNorshall I love any other man henceforth. 


| We never were united in life, but we shall be in death. 


from which on the day of his martyrdom he walked | 
| of Miliczia of Prague, burnt to death a.p, 1419, 


On the list of the Bohemian Martyrs the name occurs 





THE BEATITUDES. 
BY C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, 


Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth.—S¢. Matthew v. 3, 4, 5. 


“Tar law was given by Moses, but grace and | 


truth came by Jesus Christ.” Never is the contrast 
thus indicated more forcibly or more instructively 
brought out than by reading in immediate sequence 
Exod. xx. and Matt. v. How different the scenery 
of the two, and how different the sound ! 

There a lofty mountain, situated in the wild 
desert, blazing with lightning fires, and fenced with 
excluding barriers. Around it, awe-struck and trem- 
bling, a prostrate nation, exclaiming, in accents of 
terror, “ Let not God speak with us, lest we die.” 
And then a voice of words—‘ Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not covet.” Stern 





moral duty, in themselves, indeed (as St, Paul writes), 
“holy, and just, and good,” but rendered terrible by 
accompanying threats, and nugatory by reason of 
human infirmity. 

Here a hill-top, in the midst of cultivated lands 
and peopled towns, the speaker a man in form like 
other men, the hearers drinking in the calm and 
precious instruction that fell from Him, the first 
utterance the word ‘ Blessed,” and the subjects of 
that benediction the lowliest of human lives and the 
humblest of human characters. Surely it was the fit 
opening of that earthly converse of which the latest 
exercise of all was a hand uplifted in blessing ! (Luke 


prohibitions of unlawful acts—severe precepts of | xxiv. 50.) 
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Where, precisely, this first discourse was delivered 
we know not, The place is ambiguously described as 
‘¢a mountain”—the original Greek says rather “ the 
mountain :” it may be some well-known hill in the 
neighbourhood of the sea of Galilee and of Capernaum, 
and needing no further designation for the first 
readers of this earliest Gospel. 

Men have doubted also whether the discourse 
occupying these three chapters, the fifth to the 
seventh, of St. Matthew’s Gospel, is to be regarded 
as an ampler account of that which is recorded in the 
latter half of the sixth chapter of St. Luke’s. Many 
passages occur in both; the general scope and pur- 
port is the same. Yet as St. Matthew says expressly 
that Jesus spake sitting, on the mountain, and St. Luke 
that he spake standing, and in the plain, it seems not 
very unnatural to suppose that the one (that given by 
St. Matthew) was a discourse delivered, as it were, to 
the inner circle of his disciples, apart from the crowd 
of outside hearers—even as the first verse says, ‘* See- 
ing the multitudes, He went up into the mountain,” 
as though for greater privacy; ‘‘ and when He was 
set, His disciples came unto him,”—the other (that 
preserved by St. Luke) a briefer and more popular 
rehearsal of the chief topics of the former, addressed, 
immediately afterwards, on descending from the hill- 
top, to the promiscuous multitude. And the forma- 
tion of the hill which tradition has marked as the 
Mount of the Beatitudes lends itself naturally to this 
supposition ; for modern travellers have marked, upon | 
its eastern summit, a little circular plain exactly | 
suited for the gathering of a smaller and more select 
audience ; and again, on the lower ridge, between 
that eastern and another western horn of the same | 
mountain, a larger space flattened also to a plain, 
corresponding (it would seem) with singular exactness | 
to the scene described by St. Luke, and to the pre- | 
sence of that larger concourse to which the second 
and briefer discourse is thus conceived to have been | 
addressed. 

These matters are all uncertain, though the reve- | 
rent student of Scripture loves to ponder them. We 
turn now to things certain, 

The Saviour ‘ opened his mouth, and taught them, | 
saying.” It was the solemn though simple beginning | 
of his systematic doctrine. He is about to answer | 
that momentous question of the ancient Psalmist, 
‘© Who shall abide in God’s tabernacle? Who shall 
dwell in God’s holy hill?” He is about to describe, 
for all time, the spirit, the character, the life of him | 
who would be a citizen of the heavenly kingdom, a 
sharer in the inheritance of the saints in light. God 
grant to each one of us that hearing ear, that opened | 
heart, that sitting (in soul) at the feet of Jesus to 
hear his word, which belongs to a Christian student, 





to a Gospel learner, to one who has chosen that good | 
| man—a marvel, a prodigy, and not a pleasing one— 


part which shall never be taken from him ! 
Jesus opened his mouth and taught them, saying— 


I, 
** Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 
He who taught in parables taught also in paradoxes. 
His thoughts are not our thoughts, It is as though 


He had said, Happy are the unhappy, honourable the 
dishonoured, great the little, and rich the poor, 


language, we must judge his judgment, if we would 


| of God, knows himself to be poor and needy, and even 


| supply which he has not. Yes, our Saviour says, we 


| any one’s retrospect, or any one’s present, is so bright, 
| we know not; we know but one person really, any 


| he been so pure from his youth up, so blameless in 





Well, we must follow Him. We must learn hig 


ever rejoice in his salvation. 

‘*The poor in spirit.” St. Luke says simply, 
‘Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of 
God.” And doubtless we are to read his words as if 
they declared that in God’s sight, in the fore-view of 
eternity, it is better, safer, and more hopeful, to bea 
poor than to be arich man. ‘* How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” 
A poor man has his trials, has his dangers even in the 
things of the soul ; murmuring and discontent, en- 
vious comparisons and proud complainings, sometimes 
stronger temptations still to dishonesty and theft, are 
the heavy counterpoises of the poor man’s spiritual 
advantage, teaching that, in this condition as in that, 
nature is against us, and grace as necessary as it is all- 
sufficient. The poor man is not saved because he is poor; 
nor the rich man condemned because he is rich. Ifthe 
poor man is not also poor in spirit, his is not the - 
kingdom of heaven. If the rich man is at the same 
time poor in spirit, and by God’s grace he may be so, 
he will enter that kingdom, not as a rich man, yet in 
spite of his riches, and find himself there the companion 
and the brother of the poor to whom it belongs. 

“Poor in spirit.” We might render it perhaps 
most intelligibly ‘‘ poor in soul.” It is the designa- 
tion of one whose spirit feels itself poor ; of one who, 
instead of being self-satisfied and self-complaceunt or 
at least indolent and willingly stationary in the things 


begs (such is the figure) for the sustenance and the 


are happy, we are blessed, in proportion as we feel our 
own want, our own emptiness, our own destitution, in 
things spiritual, things eternal. Surely, my friends, 
this first ‘* opening of his mouth ” in systematic teach- 
ing was at once a Gospel. The more we are poor, the 
more are we rich! O blessed and life-giving announce- 
ment to the sorrowful and the self-despairing ! Your 
sense of poverty is the very title-deed of your kingdom. 

My friends, we cannot make a man think ill of 
himself who is all self-satisfaction and self-com- 
placency. Is there such a man? Can it be that 


so reassuring? How it may be with others of course 
one of us. But that one person—whatof him? Has 


life’s relations, so self-denying, so devoted, so charit- 
able, that he can indeed stand up before his God, or 
"lay himself (the time being come) on his deathbed, 
and say, ‘‘ God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men are?” It is a marvel to us if there be sucha 


when we read the first words of a Divine Saviour’s 
Gospel, ‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit.”” We almost 
think that if we knew all we should find that you 
have no trust but in yourself, that you are a Christian 
but in name, a Christian without a Christ, and safe 
without a Saviour. God give you some better hope 
than that! 
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‘¢ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” So then, the | to its opposite. “It is better to go to the house of 
more we misgive ourselves, and the more we accuse mourning, than to go to the house of feasting: for 
ourselves, and the less we trust in ourselves, and the | that is the end of all men, and the living will lay it 
less we think of our attainments whether without to his heart.” There is a reality in sorrow which 
Christ or with Him, the nearer we are to heaven. | there is not in mirth. ‘A sinner, in a world of 
The simple, child-like self-renouncing, self-abhorring | care,” better expresses his condition by sadness than 
spirit is commonly in its fulness the very last of by merriment. To all, mourning must come ; he who 
God’s gifts, of the Holy Spirit’s graces in the Christian. mourns is already laying to his heart that which one 
In early life, in strong manhood, alas! too often to a day must be laid upon his life. 
late old age, there is still a lurking hope that at least Yes, my friends, it is not our times of sorrow upon 
we are something, or we are just going to be some- which we reflect, even in this life, with most regret or 
thing, in and of ourselves : sin itself is often deplored  self-reproach, The day on which we closed in death 
as a humiliation rather than as an unbelief; it has the eyes of a parent, or witnessed (scarcely less 
disappointed us about ourselves, even more than it | agonising) the final extinction of a long-cherished 
has been an ingratitude to Christ, or an affront | hope, is not half so black in memory’s catalogue as 
and an impiety towards God. The entire willingness | that on which we were the companions of fools in their 
to be nothing and to receive everything, nay, not even | folly or of sinners in their sins. Blessed are ye that 
to receive, as though when given the grace would mourn! Woe unto you that laugh now ! 
be ours, but rather to have nothing and to be nothing | But if mourning is in itself better than its opposite, 
stil—to be only in Christ, only a creature covered it is because mourning has a tendency, denied to 
up by, and concealed by, and lost in Him ; that is a | laughter, to bring men to self-recollection and to re- 
blessedness against which many a hopeful person has | pentance. And thus we then only express the full 
kicked inwardly almost to the last. He will ask his force of the benediction when we record in it the com- 
Father for the portion of goods which falleth to him, | mendation of a spiritual sorrow. “ Godly sorrow 
rather than stay within that Father’s door, just sus- worketh repentance unto salvation not to be repented 
tained, just lodged, just fed, day by day, but of his of: but the sorrow of the world worketh death.” 
own and for his own, having and willing to have, | There is a mourning which weeps itself in self—there 
nothing. is a mourning which accuses God—there is a mourn- 

To the poor in spirit belong, our Lord says, the | ing which deifies the lost object, and offers to some 
kingdom of heaven. It is theirs. Theirs already, by | ‘‘image of jealousy” a sacrifice of perpetual lamen- 
a right all their own. In that very poverty of the tation, vainer and more offensive still than that of 
soul resides the title. In this life they possess it, | the “ women weeping for Tammuz.” Yes, it is as 
For they, alone of all men, live their citizenship, | though saying, ‘‘the sorrow of the world worketh 
They know that without their King they are beggars ; | death.” It is only that sorrow which is ‘after God,” 
without their franchise, they are outlaws; without according to God’s mind, regulated by his influence, 
their home above, they are houseless and shelterless | directed towards Him in entire submission and con- 
and comfortless exiles. Whatever others can do, they formity to his will, which works true repentance, a 
cannot do without their kingdom. They declare _ true change of mind, and issues in a salvation not to 
plainly, at each step of life’s journey, that they are be repented of. 
seeking acountry. And therefore God is not ashamed And such sorrow need not wait in any of us for a 
to be called their God: for He hath prepared for | season of outward affliction. It is possible to mourn 
them a city. And as they get nearer to its golden | for sin—would that it were a more common inference 
gates, and have nothing between it and them but that _—even while life smiles upon us, and we have all of 
narrow stream of death which a Saviour once crossed | outward things that heart can wish. I hope tha‘ 
for them, it may well be that the ownership of which | there are some such mourners amongst us, some whose 
the text speaks becomes at last scarcely more a faith | secret chamber is cognisant of deep confessions and 
than a right—they can catch the very sounds of the | earnest wrestlings, of sorrowful self-accusations, and 
heavenly song, and discern the bright forms of those | bitter and not (by God’s grace) unavailing tears! 
who were once faithful unto death, and now follow | ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. | comforted.” Such mourning, strange as may be the 

‘Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is”—is | saying, is comfort. There is comfort at once in con- 
already— the kingdom of heaven.” | fession, When you have sounded the very depths of 

your sinfulness—when your foot has touched the very 
IL. | bottom of that salt and acrid sea—when you have faced 
‘*Biessep are they that’ mourn: for they shall | the truth, and dared to see yourself as God sees you,— 


be comforted.” St. Luke says, ‘‘ Blessed are ye that | then there is the beginning at least of a peace past 
weep now: for ye shall laugh.” 








And as though to | understanding ; you are a true man again, disguises 
explain and enforce the promise, he adds also, ‘‘ Woe stripped off, and the worst met and known. I say 
unto you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn and | that in that shame, in that fear, in that dread expo- 
weep.” Thus, here also, as in the former case, St. | sure, there is already the glimmering, and already the 
Luke’s record bids us not too much to narrow, nor | germ of peace. Light has sprung up,—light has 
too exclusively to elevate, the sphere of the beatitude. | entered—and the light which makes manifest is ever- 
He teaches us that, as in literal poverty so in actual | more also the light that cheers. 

mourning, there is an advantage and a safety denied How much more when Christ speaks, and is heard to 
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speak, saying, ‘‘I was made sin for thee.” ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Artthou guilty? My blood cleanseth from 
all sin. Art thou self-despairing? My grace is made 
perfect in weakness, Art thou defiled, and sin-stained, 
and sin-enfeebled ? My Spirit, whom I will send unto 
thee from the Father, is comfort, and life, and grace, 
and strength! Blessed, indeed, are ‘*they who thus 
mourn; for they shall be comforted.” 


UL 


‘¢ BLESSED are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth.” The words are framed from our 37th 
Psalm, ‘* But the meek-spirited shall possess the 
earth: and shall be refreshed in the multitude of 
peace.” Our Saviour often drew his new law from 
the old,—and, in so using, at once honoured and trans- 
figured it. 

**The meek.” Not a different person from the poor 
in spirit or from the Christian mourner: the same 
person in another aspect. We have seen him before 
his God : that deep sense of deficiency, of ignorance, 
of inconsistency, of infirmity—that crying aloud for 
the true riches, for something above change, above 
sense, above earth and time: that thorough heart- 
deep confession, that lamentation, not idle but most 
operative, over the experience, over the actual in- 
working and out-coming of evil. And now what is 
he when he quits the sanctuary, when he opens the 
shut door within which he has prayed and confessed 
himself to his Father in secret, and comes forth 
amongst his fellows in the manifold engagements and 
communications of family, social» or public life? Can 
he who has so dealt with God be a proud man, or a 
pushing man, or a touchy and quarrelsome man in 
his dealings with his fellows? Can he strut and 
parade himself as some great one—as one whom others 
should admire, or look up to, or hearken to, or make 
way for, and, if they do not this, must expect to be 
made to fear by taunt or sarcasm, by contempt or 
threatening? Nay, if he be this without, we must 
suspect his very different attitude and aspect within. 
If he means anything when he calls himself before 
God a miserable sinner—when he confesses that he is 
nothing and that he needs everything—when he 
bewails his shortcomings and backslilings, his omis- 
sions and failures, his ignorances and his neglects, he 
cannot, he cannot, when he mingles amongst men, 
forget all this, and be alike quick to resent and hasty 
to judge. 

He cannot, we say; and yet such is the incon- 
sistency, such the doubleness of a fallen nature, that 
the combination of humility before God, and self as- 








sertion towards man is by no means rare or exceptional, 
The records of Christian biography are filled with 
confessions of a rising anger, under slight or provoca- 
tion, hard to subdue, harder to eradicate. Meeknegs 
is a grace of Christ’s Spirit ; the consequence of hu- 
mility, the consequence of repentance. 

Every day, my friends, in public and in private life, 
there is room for the exercise of this grace of meeknessg, 
It is the opposite of all that is presumptuous, and 
arrogant, and forward, and self-asserting—it is the 
expression before men of a spirit which has already 
breathed itself before God. O how do we suffer, and 
make to suffer, for lack of it! How beautiful is it, 
how attractive, how strong ! 

Yes, the text adds, by the strangest (perhaps) of all 
the combinations here presented, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
meek : for they shall inherit the earth.” Just that 
which they do not care to do; just that which they 
anxiously shun and sedulously forego! But they 
cannot help it. Meekness is power—power with men, 
and power from God. 

-You all remember the description of the great law- 
giver of Israel. ‘‘Now the man Moses was very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the face of 
the earth.” Very meek, and yet who was ever so 
powerful? Who else ever wrote his work upon 
fifteen centuries with his will and more than fifteen 
beyond without it! Who ever stamped the earth 
like him with the impress of his mission, and of his 
legation ? It is so still, The proud man may over- 
bear some opposition, overawe some threatening, carry 
some weight, for a lifetime : yet the greatest works of 
all, the alone enduring works below, have been 
wrought by the meek, and they have been loved even 
while they conquered. 

In the end they only shall be remembered. States- 
men, generals, kings, are but for a lifetime: the men of 
self-denial, of self-forgetfulness, of determined and abso- 
lute self-victory for the sake of others, they, they alone, 
are for ever! They have walked in their Master's 
steps—they shall sit down with Him in his throne! 

And this likeness to Christ can be acquired only by 


converse with Him and by communion. ‘ We shall | 


be like Him,” St. John says, “for we shall see Him 
as He is.” That which shall be fulfilled then, must 
be begun now. Eat and drink with Him here, that 
you may live with Him there. Forget, in his own 
presence, at his holy table, all the jars and all the 
variances which make earth a confusion and a bitter- 
ness! Anticipate heaven below, practise for it, learn 
its new song, and then rise when Christ calls you, as 
by a gentle and easy transition, to that rest which 
remains there for the people of God ! 
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oca- MR. WILLS’ CRUELTY. 
Ness 
hu- Do you see the cottage yonder, almost opposite the | love: and had Mr. Wills never spoken in that way, 
railway station ? Some years ago a Mr. Barker lived | he would perhaps have been still more cruel, His was 
life, in it, and I must tell you something about him. the cruelty of the able surgeon who applies the lancet 
Less, Mr. Barker was a clerk in a bank in Lombard Street. | to the patient’s foul tumour. To tell the truth, Mr. 
and His salary was not by any means large, still he could | Barker seemed to care little about the God who is in 
the live pretty comfortably upon it, as he had onlyto provide | heaven, now that he had a little goddess beside him on 
sady for himself and his little two year-old daughter, Annie, | earth. Everybody would not have observed it ; for 
and whose mother, to his great grief, had died a few days | Mr. Barker led-a very regular, respectable life, and 
8 it, after the child was born, Mr. Barker had loved his wife | was seldom missing at church. But it was different 
so passionately, that when she was lying in her coffin, he | with Mr, Wills, who in his intercourse with his neigh- 
f all felt almost as Jonah did when he said, ‘It is better bour went alittle deeper than the state of the weather, 
the for me to die than to live.” But the child raised its | the crops, or the prospects of trade. He discovered, 
that yoice, reminding him that he was not left wholly alone | that to Mr. Barker, God, the Creator of heaven and 
hey in the world, and that his beloved wife had left him a | earth, was little else than an unknown mysterious 
hey memorial—a living portrait of herself. So the child | being, living far off at some remote spot in the universe, 
len, had a double love bestowed upon it ; the mother’s por- | where He had his hands too full of the great concerns 
tion, in all its fullness, being bestowed upon the child. | of creation to give his constant attention to that little 
law- Annie soon became her father’s idol, and he not only | speck of dust which we inhabit. Mr. Wills found 
ery found that it was better for him to live than to die, | also that, to Mr. Barker’s mind, eternity was quite an 
e of but the hope grew strong within him that he might | open question, a vague blank, indeed, of which he 
> 80 live very, very long, to see the child develope her | could not speak at all definitively. Still he had no 
pon beauties and talents, already beginning to manifest | objection to believe that there was such a place as 
een themselves, | heaven, and he hoped that, by continuing to do his 
rth ‘But suppose you don’t live so very long,” said | duties every day, and giving to everybody what 
his | Mr. Wills, the grocer, a middle-aged man, who lived | was right, he would get there safely and without 
ver- || afew doors from Mr. Barker, and who used to meet him | difficulty. These notions were of course quite dif- 
ry || regularly at the station, going up to town. The train | ferent from what the Bible teaches us, but Mr. Wills 
sof |, was behind time this morning, and so they paced up | had also observed that the Bible was placed on the 
een | and down the platform, chatting in a lively way, and _ highest shelf of Mr. Barker’s little library. The little 
ven of course little Annie soon turned up ; for Mr. Barker | elegant mahogany book-case in the front parlour con- 


was full of her, and could scarce talk of aught else. 


| tained some nicely bound volumes about history, natu- 















“Sir!” replied Mr. Barker, whose mind was not | ral philosophy, &c., and the book-shelf suspended on 
of | at all prepared for that unexpected turn of thought. | the wall of the back parlour was filled with novels and 
prepa Pp g | P 
30- || ‘* Suppose you-do not live so very long ?” repeated | light reading, which were often resorted to to pass an 
ne, || Mr. Wills, this time with a very marked accent upon | hour after little Annie was asleep ; but the Bible was 
rs || the not, | carefully laid out of sight, Indeed, there was nothing 
a * Ah, well; of course everything is possible, for we | in the house which indicated that its owner from time- 
by | are mortal, But I come of a strong, long-lived race, | to time engaged his attention on other things than 
all || you must know. My father lived to the age of eighty- | such as the eye can sce and the hand can touch. 
im | two, and my mother almost saw her eightieth year.” | Now Mr. Wills was of opinion that visible and 
ust || * But then, suppose that little Annie herself does tangible things, good and useful as- they may be in 
hat || aoe —~ at tee Mr. eo nel a yet have little — a me ~~ of 
wn || » don’t speak in that way, Mr. Wills,” cried | a man, rom experience, he knew e was a 
he || Mr. Barker, with an expression of fright. ‘* It would | sinner, and through faith had laid hold on Jesus 
er- || kill me to think of it.” | Christ. He knew, too, that his neighbour, Mr. 
| : , . 
mn || Here the train came up, and the two neighbours | Barker, was much in need of that Saviour, and from 
as || hurried to their seats, Mr. Barker was glad that the his conversations with Mr. Barker he had observed 
ich conversation had been broken off. He could not but | that there were many things in his heart separating 


think it cruel of Mr. Wills to speak so. But though 
he was angry with him, he liked him. Mr. Wills had 
shown him much kindness during his poor wife’s illness. 
Mrs, Wills had taken care of little Annie like a ten- 


der mother ; and many kind services had followed, | 
which had contributed very much to soothe Mr. | 


between his soul and Jesus, and that of all these 
things none was so great as his absorbing love to 
little Annie. Nor could Mr. Wills entirely disapprove 


_ of the lovely little creature occupying a place in her 


father’s affections ; for how could an earthly father 
be the image of the Heavenly Father, if he did not 







Barker under his severe affliction. It was true Mr. | tenderly love his children? . But Mr. Barker’s love 4 
Wills had something serious-looking, even stern, about | to little Annie was all absorbing: it so entirely en- 
him ; but he was an honest, clear-sighted, and kind- | grossed his affections, that there was really no room 
hearted man for all that. | for Christ. And this, in Mr. Wills’s opinion, was a 
Now it was cruel of Mr. Wills, if you like to call it | very dangerous state of things, both for the father 


80; but there are cruelties which proceed from true and the child. 
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Mr. Wills was not a doctor, but having himself 
trained up a numerous family he could pretty well 
judge whether a child was robust or not. Much to 
his grief he had observed some serious signs of debility 
in little Annie, which always reminded him of her 


mother, who had given birth to her child while in the | 
last stage of consumption. He was almost certain | 


that the day was not very far distant when the poor 
father would see his little darling droop away before 
his eyes, like a rose after a severe night frost ; and 
feeling deeply for the poor man, he would start 
when he pictured to himself the moment when this 
sad trouble would come on Mr. Barker. At present, 
it was clear Mr. Barker saw nothing of it. But Mr. 
Wills thought it would be wise and good to try to 
gradually prepare him for the day of evil which was 
inevitable, and above all, to endeavour in time to 
provide him with a ‘rod and staff which would com- 
fort him,” when his knees staggered from the heavy 
stroke which would fall upon him. 

So much for the cruelty which Mr. Wills exhibited 
when he said to his neighbour : ‘‘ Suppose little Annie 
does not live very long?” 

After that time, when Mr. Barker happened to 
meet Mr. Wills, he studiously avoided everything 
that might lead the latter to turn the conversation to 
such grave topics as death and eternity. But man is 
singularly under the grasp of circumstances. A 
powerful king in his own estimation, he has not 
even the power to determine at one moment what 
he will be thinking of in the next—nor even what he 
may be talking about with somebody else. It hap- 
pened one evening that when Mr. Wills stepped in he 
found Mr. Barker absorbed in looking at a photograph 
of his deceased wife, which he was holding in his 
hand, while a tear glistened in his eye. 

‘She was a good and lovely woman,” said Mr. 
Wills, taking the portrait from his friend’s hand, and 
looking at it with an expression of deep feeling. 

*¢ Indeed, she was ; and how short was my happy 
dream by her side ! ” 

** Just so, if was but a dream; and so is this 
whole life of ours. The real life is yet to come.” 

‘*T believe you are right. I was just thinking 
while looking on that portrait, that surely it is im- 
possible so much goodness and beauty could be lost 
for ever; or should have been destined to shine 
only for a few years, and never to show its un- 
paralleled brightness again. Oh certainly, I shall, 
I must see her again one day in a better world than 
this.” 4 

**Two things are necessary to your realising that 
hope,” said Mr. Wills, in a pensive tone. 

‘¢ What are they ?” 

‘¢ First, that she is in the better world; let us 
hope, however, that that is the case.” 

** And secondly ?” asked Mr. Barker, with some 
curiosity. ‘* Of course,” he added, ‘‘ that I am there 
too. Well, let us also hope that I am on the way 
to it.” 

**T could not well hope it unless I were not in doubt 
of it,” observed Mr. Wills. ‘‘ When we are sitting 
in the railway carriage we do not merely hope that we 
are on the way to town, but we are sure of itt A 





man who only hopes that he is on the way to a 
certain place, is most likely not on the way. As it ig 
clear that he does not know the way, it is to be feared 


he must have started at random.” 


heaven.” 


*¢ What makes you certain of that ?” 


Mr. Wills, in a soft voice. 


I am aware,” continued Mr. Barker. 


exclaimed Mr. Barker. 


guilty before a human tribunal,” replied 


off in that great assize day. But of 


yourself,” 


that ?” 


“that is very well; then you need not 
those faults and defects, as you call them. 


of course you need not go to Him, for 


no notice of them.” 





Mr. Wills looked as grave as ever. 


‘* Why,” said Mr. Barker, after a few moments’ 
reflection, ‘I think I am pretty certain I am going to 


**T am glad to hear you say so,” said Mr. Wills, 


*¢ Well, I don’t see why I should not go there. I 
have always done my duty as far as I could.” 
*¢That’s more than I can say of myself,” answered 


** Nor have I done any harm to anybody, as far ag 


**T wish I could give the same testimony about 
myself,” replied Mr. Wills, with some gravity. 

** But, Mr. Wills, you don’t mean to say that you 
have neglected your duties and robbed other people?” 


‘* Not in the sight of man, nor do I know myself 


‘‘but when we speak of going to heaven, we of course 
think of appearing before a higher tribunal—before a 
Judge who has it in his power to open or to shut 
heaven according to his justice. Before that omniscient, 
holy, and almighty Judge, I feel I could say nothing 
in my own defence, if He reminded me of thousands 
of evil thoughts that have risen in my mind, of 
thousands of unkind words which came from my lips, 
of thousands of good deeds which I ought to have 
done, but which I left undone because I was too 
proud, too selfish, or too careless to do them. [I feel 
I am a sinner in God’s sight, Mr. Barker ; 
must perceive that the ground upon which you rest 
your certainty of going to heaven cannot be mine. I 
rest my safety upon my having an all-sufficient Ad- 
vocate who will plead my cause and get me clear 


are not in need of Him, for I learn just now that 
you are a righteous man, who are able to plead for 


‘“* Why—of course—” said Mr. Barker, after a 
pause, ** if you choose to look at matters in that light 
—of course—many things may be pointed out in my 
life too which might have been better than they 
were. We have all our defects and faults. But do 
you really think the great God will take notice of 


‘Tf you are sure He will not,’ replied Mr. Wills, 


sure of it, however. On the contrary, I am assured 
that He will place all those things in the light of his 
holy countenance. And so I have betaken myself to 
the crucified Saviour, who has atoned for a/l my sins, 
faults, and defects; and it is in Him, and in Him 
alone, that I now know and feel myself safe. But 


faults and defects, you are sure that God will take 


Mr. Barker looked his neighbour in the face to 
ascertain whether he could detect a smile on it, but 


Mr. Wills; 


and so you 


course you 


care about 
I am not 


as to your 
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‘There is something uncommonly caustic in your 
words,” he said. 

‘¢In my words, perhaps, but not in my mind. 
only want you to examine your ground well. You 
will not be able to live your life over again, in case 
you should at its close discover that you had taken 
the wrong way. J do not believe that you can get 
to heaven without Jesus. But if you think you can, 
very well, it is your business to be well-assured of that. 
But I almost forgot the end of my visit. I have 
brought you a little bottle of medicine for little 
Annie’s cough. I would advise you to give it to her. 
It can do her no harm, at any rate.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” said Mr. Barker, taking the bottle 
from his friend’s hand. ‘ ‘* You seem to think often 
of Annie’s cough.” 

‘¢ Well, I believe the sooner she gets rid of it the 


ta 
| gi 


her body.” 


have no Saviour for your soul? 


I wish you could 


ve yourself and your child into the hands of Jesus, 
I | He is the only true physician, both for your soul and 


** Cruel, cruel man!” said Mr. Barker to himself 


after Mr. Wills had left. 
threw up the cover of the little cradle, and, with a 
| feeling at once of unutterable delight and melancholy, 
stared at the beautiful fever-flushed little face. 
| the child was too beautiful. 
was knowingly hastening the realisation of its mas- 
terly conception because its time was short. 
‘Oh no, no!” the enthusiastic father whispered. 





*¢Tt cannot be! 


Impossible !” 


He went to the nursery, 


Alas! 


It was as though nature 


Then, having impressed a gentle kiss on the thin 
coral lips, he returned to the parlour and fell intoa 


train of deep thoughts. 


I cannot tell what those 








better.” 


succumb,” 
too cruel,” 


once. Only 
Only ?” 


- 




















creatures, you know. 





Rev. iii. 20. 


“Do you really think there is something the 
matter with her?” 
‘¢T hope not, but children of her age are delicate 
They may stand an amazing | proved only too possible, poor man! 
amount of suffering, but then they may also suddenly | months had elapsed, when one Sunday afternoon two 


‘‘ Well, my dear friend, I will be silent about it at 


‘‘T wish your hopes for happiness were resting | 
upon a surer foundation than a little creature of | spot speaks not of cruelty, but of love?” 
flesh and blood, however lovely and endearing. Sup- 
pose God in his wisdom takes her away from you one | from saying 
day, what will be left you to lay hold on if you 


thoughts were, but this much I know, that the next 


room, 





| day a Bible was found on the book-shelf in the back- 


And what Mr. Barker had declared to be impossible 


Scarcely twelve 


| gentlemen were seen walking up to the cemetery. 


| 


| silence. 


said— 


‘* Pray do not speak in that way, Mr. Wills, It is | And when they had arrived at a new-made little 
| grave, they stared at the little mound in profound 
Then the elder of the two gently laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of the mourning father, and 


‘‘Can you believe now, my dear friend, that this 


Yes, he could now, though tears prevented him 


it. God had taken the lesser from him 


only to make him find the greatest. 


ANDREW WHITGIFT. 





HELP me, my God and King, 
Rightly Thy praise to sing, 
And Thee for everything 


Ever adore : 


For all Thy light to-day, 
Lighting my darksome way, 
With its celestial ray 


Going before : 


For that rich heavenly food, 
Feast of Thy flesh and blood, 
Life, strength, and healthful mood 


Quick’ning in me : 


And for my safe retreat 
From the world’s storm and heat, 
Under Thy mercy-seat 


Hiding in Thee. 


Lord, in Thy loving voice 
Let my cold heart rejoice ; 
Oh, may my ready choice 
Make Thee my Guest !* 


Sombre the night, and drear, 
Oh, let me find Thee near, 
My fainting soul to cheer 


With quiet rest ! 


EVENING HYMN. 


| 





On that dear breast of Thine 
May I my head recline, 
And may that touch divine 
Thrill through my soul! 


Cleansing away all dross, 
Counting all else but loss, 
May I Thy sacred Cross 

Take for my goal ! 


Strong in the strength of God, 

Freed from my sinful load, 

Daily to tread the road 
Leading to Thee. 


Shield, sword, and helmet—Thine, 
Strength, courage, aid—divine, 
Only this body—mine ; 

So let it be. 


Keen be the fight below, 
Hard be the tempter’s blow, 
Nothing can overthrow 
Whom Thou dost keep. 


Waiting Thy great behest, 
I lay me down to rest ; 
Calm Thou my troubled breast, 
Grant me sweet sleep. 
Epwarp S. Dopp. 
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A MEDITATION. ON SORROW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRAYING AND WORKING.” 


Sorrow envelops: us: like an atmosphere, clings to 
us like our thoughts. We cannot flee from it. It 
has grown up with our lives; if the child and the 
man have each their tears, the worn old heart is 
often: wrung. Behind our sweet and tender joys it 
lurks like an assassin in the dark ; it may start out 
at the next turn of a gentle life, Like a plague 
it hides: in the: sunshine, and drifts: with the soft 
summer winds, 

See: how full the Bible is of mourners: Adam 
weeping over Abel, Jacob over Joseph, the oak of 
tears where they buried Rebekah’s nurse, the lonely 
house at Bethany, Rizpah on the bare rock of 
Gibeah, and David; his heart ready to break over 
Jonathan and Absalom; women that wash the 
Saviour’s feet with tears, and daughters of Jerusalem 
that lament through the sad streets up to Calvary ; 
widows. following the biers of: their sons, and death- 
chambers. of young girls where the silence is broken 
by a mother’s sobs; and Peter in. his bitterness ; 
and Jesus Himself bowed over his: friend’s grave. 
For the life in the Bible is human life, no way tran- 
scendental or exceptional, and by the roots of that 
life there grow those bitter herbs of sorrow. 

There is no promise of exemption from:sorrow on 
earth, even in the Bible. We shall carry no grief with 
us into Heaven. Sorrows cease at death, like a 
shower that suddenly stops ; we pass beyond them as 
men pass up through rain. into the sunshine on the 
loftier slopes. Hold on till death only, and there 
will never be another, But here we must endure, 
be patient, have faith. In Christ or out of Christ, 
sorrow is inevitable; we might as well expect four 
seasons a year without a cloud. And somehow we 
must meet it ; with strength, courage, hope, if we 
will believe God’s word ; otherwise with murmuring, 
astonishment, angry questionings, a broken heart, 
puzzle, darkness, and foreboding. 

The Bible finds this sorrow “with us, explains it, 
reveals its place in God’s order,. opens to us the soul 
of goodness in things evil, brings us comfort ; nay, it 
lifts up the sorrow into a, holy instrument of God’s 
will, and pours out blessings on the sorrowful. 
What son is he whom his father chasteneth not? In 
the world ye shall have tribulation ; these things have I 
spoken that in me ye might have peace. Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, my people. I, even I, am He that 
comforteth you: the Father of Mercies, and the 
God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribu- 
lation. Blessed are they that mowrn, for they shall be 
comforted. He healeth the broken in heart and bindeth 
up their wounds, Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings. 


The church at Rome was once in tribulation ; Paul, 


with his large, loving: heart, would comfort them by beauty, and procession that has beguiled men into 


the Spiritof God. He did not say, The sky will clear 


nor, Busy yourself and forget it ; nor, Time will soften | gence. 





it; nor, It must come to our turn; nor any. of those 
speeches by which we only mean that “loss.is: com. 
mon to the race” 

But he said: If we suffer, we suffer with Christ, 
There is something: in: that; for the servant is not 
greater than hislord. And he said : As certainly. as.we 
suffer with Christ, so certainly. shall we be glorified: with 
Him. We know that Christ suffers ; we believe that 
Christ is:glorified. We know that we suffer ; let’ us 
believe that we shall be with Christ where He is, and 
see his glory and share it. By sin we are heirs of 
sorrow ; by. grace we are: fellow-heirs with Christ of 
glory. He said, moreover: Such sufferings as we 
have are not:worth comparison. with. the glories which 
shall be hereafter. He did not speak lightly. He 


had suffered more than most, more perhaps than 
But that hereafter was 


any to whom he wrote, 
enough for him, 

Yet, for the present, he went on to say: We know 
that all :things.work together for good to them that love 
God. Now, I conceive that this is what he means; 
that afflictions are part of a system. All things worl: 
together. Sorrow does not strike blindly like an 
angry man. It comes as part of a plan of which 
no: one can: fathom the depth or the wisdom. Its 
entrance:and departure are as accurately timed as the 
rising and setting of the sun. Its most sudden 
freaks and. whims, its: deadliest: and seemingly most 
causeless. successions, are. systematic: There isa 
system in the minutest order of the world; in 
the dropping of a stray shower, the falling of an 
aerolite, the patch of sunlight on a solitary field, the 
sudden breeze that lifts the yellow leaves, a night’s 
frost, a, peal of thunder. Each seems isolated, acci- 
dental, or extraordinary, because we cannot conceive 
the vastness of the unity of Nature. And sorrows 
work into the larger plan of our lives. by an orderas 
careful and minute, A man’s life and the circumstances 
out of which it is built are as much under the 
dominion of law as the soil. or the seasons. These 
sorrows, with their strokes, rapid or slow, expected or 
sudden, seemingly. needful: or superfluous, are part of 
a subtle and intricate mechanism. They may some- 
times seem eccontrie; so do tlie orbits of certain 
comets that flit across our sky ; yet those orbits, and 
the size of these bodies, their power of attraction, 
and their velocity, must have been arranged to a 
hair’s-breadth, And the sudden and unaccountable 
trials that have threatened: to derange our life and 
throw us off our balance, must needs be calculated with 
as much precision. We may pass among them safely 
and fearlessly ; they will not hurt the growth of our 
spiritual nature. God has spoken to them that they 
shall do his servants no harm. There are the 
strangest elements in nature—opposite, antagonistic, 
singly hurtful ; but they work up into that harmony, 


| believing that nature itself is a supreme intelli- 
“There are elements as diverse, strange, repel- 
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lent; and. confused, in humanity ; but they work up | we do not fully understand. It is here we notice the 
into the unity’ of the progress, development, and | infinite superiority of. God : the absolute necessity, for 
destiny of the world: and wrong cannot overflow One to work who has everything in his hand. Think 
the limits: of God’s. setting, nor crime pass, beyond | of what keen.and deadly instruments. He uses—every 
the barrier. of God’s. wil. And so trials work up | form of. suffering, down to. death; and mental and 

hose in the complex. scheme of our spiritual education. | spiritual agonies; What supreme power. and wisdom 

om- They work. with: the rest of. things, and from which | to keep all these in check, to hold the various reins: of 

they cannot be detached. It is,not their solitary in- circumstance, to mete to every soul its own measure 
rist, fluence that is. here fixed on ; it is an influence that and no more! Realise the supremacy of God’ over 
not they share with all other circumstazices. that. affect our | his agents, and‘ over all things; that frost. and fire, 

8. we lives. The discipline of life is:presented. as like medi- | and flood and drought, and. sickness. and pain, and 

with cines, compounded of substances, that,,singly, would | sorrow and death, and peace and war, and.the coming 

that be: hurtful. In the sorrow considered apart: there | and: going—thewords and acts: of every man,,are. sub- 

; us might be. no healing. Even chastening: is for the | jeet to his will, to be used by Him in his servants, 

and present always grievous, But the trial that blends | and sent on solemn and delicate missions to any heart 

3 of with a thousand thoughts, and is arranged in its own | He pleases. And when you think of the vast and 

t of place, may have virtue and potency to soothe, and | intricate scheme of human life, and marvel how the 

we comfort, and heal. That is the first ground of com- | trials of it are always to be kept within wise and 

vich fort, that our trials are part ofa great system by | loving bounds, and.to have no more than their place in 

He which God is carrying on our lives. | the one comprehensive aim of good, it will help your 

han And, that system is under One under” Whom are all | faith if you think also of that invisible but Omnipo- 

was things.. Our’plans have been. often frustrated because tent Worker who can make all.things work together. 

we could not assure them in every part. There are, In.each of these:thoughts there is comfort ; in the 
vow events beyond our control, A merchant has sent a | thoughtiof! an, order beyond which nothing can pass, 
love ship to the: Indies, and. has. calculated. with a nice | into which; each sorrow is adjusted; and in the 
ns ; sagacity: the markets, the freight, the season,.even the | thought of a supreme Hand that can mould all things 
ork |) probable: delays: by: weather.. He waits at home ex- | to its purpose, and thus guarantee the stability of that 
an pecting his gains; and everything has answered. But | divine order. They. are like resting-places on the 

‘ich a storm wrecks the ship on its voyage and sends its | stairway up a grey cathedral spire, platforms: on each 

Its cargo to the.bottom of the sea, No nicety of calcula- | of which you stop and breathe, and rest and enjoy the 

the tion,, no: shrewd experience, could dispose the winds. | widening landscape, and: the promise of the view that 

len " There: may: be faults. in. our agents: We must use | is to. crown the. whole, and grow familiar witha fea- 
ost them though they may not understand our views ; | ture here and there. So, resting as we pass,.in.these 

) may not, be trustworthy, may not be. prudent, nor | lower thoughts—we:reach the last : that the end: of all 

in brave, nor reliant.. Men are: often forced. to use | things is our good. The particular sorrow may: hurt, 

an clumsy tools. The largest and wisest schemes have | but, the drift, of, the whole, is good. And sometimes 
the been frustrated bythe incompetence and bluudering of) the very. sorrow has wrought us good. We know that 
it’s those: who were: to carry them out, The fault here is | already by experience. It was. good for our temper 
ci- not in our will or power, but in another’s,. Yet there | to suffer. It calmed, restrained, chastened it—made 
ive may: be fault in ourselves, We may: have been defi- | us. less impatient, or fretful, or violent. Trial has 

WS cient in forethought. We have guarded against many | been purifying us, from the throng of vulgar, animal 

as contingencies, but.omitted one, Tiiatione is often the | desires, from restless.cravings, from the stain of pas- 

Ces simplest and most probable : it is often fatal. Sean- | sion. Ithas done good by preventing us laying hold 

he ning,the entire horizon.of possibilities, how often the | of the present: world, looseniug, our attachments to it, 

ase keenest judgment has overlooked something. There | setting us:a little apart from its painted shows,, out of 
or are flaws in. our control, flaws: in our instruments, | its babble and haste. It) has: strengthened our sym- 
of flaws in our forethought.. But. the control of God is.) pathy with others. We have,entered into the fellow- 
1e+ perfect over everything. His plans can all be wrought. | ship of sorrow. We-have learnt-to feel the common 
in He is: wonderful in cownsel, excellent in working. He | burden. We can comfort, for we know what it is to 
nd can arrest the tempest, direct the fire, rouse the | be comforted: But the most of what we know is. by 

n, earthquake, send forth the plague,.stay the heavens faith, We have not scen nor felt it yet. We have 

a from,rain. There is.not asforce in nature that He but.caught-a glimpse of the system here and. there. 

dle may not use:; nor a human will that He may not | If you ever spent a misty day upon the Righi, you 

ad govern; nor an event that He may not control. | will have seen, through shifting rifts in the lower 
th Everything becomes plastic: to Him ; He can caleu- clouds;.the edge of a lake, or the fringe of a wood, or 
ly late every influence; and combine them at the right the gay fragment of a town—vague transitory hints 
ur time, and stay, them.at the proper: moment. | of a great: world. beneath, And such vague hints are 
ey A. person might plan a little trial for another, and it | the sum of what we know in part—visions into God's 
he might‘end wholesomelyand:safely. But it might'end working that have been closed as suddenly as opened. 
¢, in mischief. A hundred‘ things might happen unex- We must hold on and wait, living in this: as in every- 

Ys pectedly.. The influences might have been miscalcu- thing else, by faith. 

to lated.. When we operate on character we need the The good will in some way be wrought out: nor 

i- most: delicate touch: and we are working with in- | need we insist that we must know how. The loss in 

1- struments. we cannot fully govern, and. upon what | some way will turn to gain; will be balanced and 
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checked by other things. It is not in our power to 
analyze the influence of every sorrow ; to trace it out 
in its effects upon our character; it is not God’s 
province that we should have the power; it is no 
element of the comfort held out here. We are apt to 
trust too much to special causes, to narrow in the 
width of God’s plan to our own conceptions. We 
are apt to dwell upon particular trials, to draw from 
them special lessons and warnings, to look for special 
results, to let the sorrow for the time bulk unduly 
and warp or prejudice our judgment. We are taught 
here not to detach it from surrounding circumstances, 
from the general drift and order of life ; that we 
cannot estimate it by itself. We are assured of what 


that drift and order means. Even when the heart is 
saddest, the pain and darkness at their worst, when 
no clue is to be had, there is this clear hope, that 
sorrow cannot turn to evil to them that love God. 

To them that do not love Him the Bible reveals no 
comfort. They must take what they can find ; bear 
up as others have borne; run to the same dry and 
broken cistern ; listen to the same hollow sound of 
words. The principlais broadly stated ; but there is 
no mistake about the condition within which it 
operates, If a man is driven to his own resources 
and must bear sorrow as if there was no God to help 
him, he is bound in honour to face the reason, and 
to acknowledge, it is because he does not love God. 








A VISIT TO A GOOD 


Ir has often been remarked that to give is to gain, 
if the giver is a Christian, and Christ the receiver. 
Certainly it often requires a great amount of faith to 
realise the truth of this remark, but history has 
proved that where that amount exists, the result has 
always been most surprising. The gift which is cor- 
dially and cheerfully bestowed upon a good Christian 
work, is sure some day to come back three, ten, or 
twenty-fold ; sometimes in the same kind in which it 
was given, sometimes in a quite different form, but 
all the more valuable for that. Individuals have 
experienced this, and so have nations. The promise 
pronounced upon the giving of a ‘‘ cup of cold water,” 
has hitherto proved a “ faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation.” 

Great Britain has given many a cup of cold water 
to many a thirsty disciple of Christ on the continent 
of Europe, and especially in Germany ; I mean, to 
many a disciple of Christ who was looking out for 
help to carry on a good work among the poor and 
the neglected, and to whom liberal donations from 
England were like refreshing showers to a parched 
field. But Germany has not proved ungrateful. 
Many a young German, trained in institutions which 
directly or indirectly owed their prosperity to the 
liberal sympathy of British Christians, has crossed the 
Channel to do good work among the poor in the hos- 
pitals or to labour in the missionary enterprises of 
this country. In the West of England, at Ashley 
Down, near Bristol, we see one of the largest in- 
stitutions for poor orphans in the world, founded 
and conducted by a German. And the same pheno- 


menon, though on a smaller scale as yet, commands | 


our admiration in the East of England—viz., at 
Edmonton, near London, where a German physician, 
Dr. M. Laseron, after having provided the ragged 
children of the place with a Sunday and day school, 
has built a house for poor orphan ‘girls, of whom a 
hundred will soon be enjoying the benefits of his and 
his excellent wife’s care and supervision. 

Edmonton, though situated at a distance of nine 
miles north from London, is yet connected with it 
by an almost uninterrupted stretch of houses, which 
runs from Kingsland through Stoke Newington, Stam- 








WORK AT EDMONTON. 


ford Hill, and’ Tottenham. It is a rural place, and 
numbers many poor, uneducated families among its 
inhabitants. Some ten years ago the condition of the 
poor children, who swarmed about the streets, was 
such as to sadden the heart of Mrs, Laseron, who at 
that time, with her husband, had just come to this 
country. She could not bear the sight of this misery 
longer without trying to do something for its remedy. 
She spoke about it to her husband; they both brought 
the matter before the Lord; and having resolved to 
open a Day and Sunday School for Ragged Children, 
they communicated their wishes to a few Christian 
friends. The first gift that was sent to them was a 
donation of 31.; that came from Dublin, from a lady 
who was a perfect stranger to them. Other donations 


priated as a school; a teacher was engaged; and on 
the 7th of January, 1856, the good work commenced 
with sixteen children. 

This was the beginning of a Ragged School which 
up to this time has given daily instruction to an 
average of 140 children. Of course the little cottage 
was soon too small, An old dilapidated church was 
then hired ; and when this proved too strait, the ne- 
cessity of building a new school-house was urgently 
felt. Many difficulties came in the way, however, 
which only such a faith as Dr. Laseron’s and his part- 
ner’s could overcome. It is touching to read in their 
Narrative the account of the struggles they had to 
go through at that time, and to learn the providential 
way in which they were often helped. The money 
required for the building was soon collected, but the 
greatest difficulty was to obtain a suitable site. Twice 
| over a piece of freehold land was offered for sale, but 

the price asked was so excessively high, that attempts 
| to purchase it had to be abandoned. In this pre- 
| dicament, while walking along the street, prayerfully 
carrying the matter on his heart, Dr. Laseron was 
| addressed by a neighbour with the words: ‘‘ You ap- 

pear to be deep in thought.” The Doctor told him his 
story. ‘* Why,” said the neighbour, “perhaps I can 
let you have a piece of ground, if it is not too far out 
of the way.” Through a small lane leading off the 
public road, the Doctor was taken to a large piece of 

















soon followed. A little cottage was hired and appro- | 
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waste ground, or rather a swamp. There was space 
enough for ten schools. It lay exactly in the quarter 
where the poor children were most numerous. No 
better place could have been imagined. ‘* And what 
is the price of it?” asked the Doctor. ‘I give it | 
you with pleasure,” was the generous answer. 


? . 
in Christ as a co-labourer.” This desire was gratified. 


Means were found to support a female missionary, 
who visited the people in their homes, and especially 
devoted her attention to the young girls, ‘‘ Through 
these efforts,” Dr. Laseron writes, ‘‘I came into 
closer contact with the people and also with the chil- 


Indeed I have seldom seen a poor-school so well dren ; but how grieved was my spirit when I found 


situated. It is sufficiently remote from the public road 
to escape the noise of the traffic and the shadows of high | 
surrounding houses; at the same time it is near 
enough to the public road to be accessible without | 
difficulty to the visitors as well as to the children. 
It is a simple square brick building, constructed just 
as a school-room should be, with a high ceiling, high 
windows, and one blind wall for maps, boards, dc. 
By means of moveable partitions it can be divided 


into two schools, so as to separate the boys from the | 


girls, and the elder children from the infants. Nor 
is this a place merely for teaching children to read and 
to write—it is also an Industrial School. The boys are 
taught carpenter work. A blacksmith’s shop was 
started in 1860, and an iron foundry in the same year. 
The girls learn to sew and to knit. 

An upstairs apartment has been turned to use as a 
meeting-place for a Working Men’s Association, which 
was founded by Dr. Laseron and his friends, and 
now numbers from 90 to 100 members. To this a 
Christian Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion was afterwards added. Here the young working 
people find a good reading-room and a well-provided 
popular library. By the kindness of friends the table 
of the reading-room is supplied with a variety of daily 
and weekly papers and other periodicals, such as 
“The Times,” ‘The Illustrated London News,” 
“Daily Telegraph,” ‘* Record,” ‘Leisure Hour,” ‘*Sun- 
day at Home,” “ Cottage Gardener,” dc. 

Adjacent to the school-house there is a soup-kitchen 
where the poor people may during the winter have a 
quart of excellent soup for a penny. The usefulness 
of this institution may be gathered from the fact that, 
during the severe winter of 1860-61, two thousand 
quarts were served out. 


Nor is it merely the temporal interests of the | 


people that are looked after. A female mission has 
been instituted, by which the parents of the children 
are visited at their houses, tracts distributed, scrip- 
ture-reading meetings held, &c. de. 

The success with which Providence so obviously 
crowned Dr. Laseron’s prayerful endeavours, did not 
shut his eyes to the great amount of evil which, not- 
withstanding his energetic efforts, still remains un- 
attacked. He soon saw that a Ragged School, how- 
ever well conducted (and Dr. Laseron has had the 
rare privilege of being always assisted by excellent 
teachers, among others Mr. Charlesworth, now as- 
sistant to the Rev. Newman Hall, had for two 
years the superintendence of his ragged school), 
is but a rifle-shot against the heavy battery of the 
great foe. ‘* Youth is so corrupted in this neigh- 
bourhood,” he wrote in 1859, ‘‘ that very few girls 
can obtain situations, for girls of 13 or 14 years 
of age are too often already contaminated with vice. 
This condition of things led me, two years ago, ear- 
nestly to pray that the Lord would send us a sister 


= 


that many of these dear young girls, who four years 
ago had been our scholars, had gone to wreck and 
ruin, body and soul. Being a medical man, I had 
perhaps more opportunity of finding out their deplor- 
' able state than I should have had in ordinary circum- 
stances, but the question arose in my mind, how is 
this evil to be prevented ?” 

The idea of a house for training poor girls as ser- 
vants now presented itself to his mind ; ‘* but,” he 
says, ‘‘I tried to shake it off, as it appeared beyond 
my faith.” Providence, however, here again pre- 
| pared the way so obviously that no doubt was left as 
| to what must be done. Quite of his own accord, and 
without the slightest inducement on the part of the 
doctor, the neighbour who had presented him with a 
piece of ground for his ragged school, offered him the 
adjacent freehold land for building a girls’ home. At 
the same time a Christian sister, who for twelve years 
was matron in Mr. Muller’s Orphan House at Ashley 
| Down, acquainted her friends at Tottenham with the 
fact that she was desirous of obtaining a situation in 
that neighbourhood in some sphere of missionary 
labour. This was a very remarkable coincidence in- 
deed, for no doubt, of all the difficulties connected 
with starting an establishment of this kind, that of 
finding the fit person who is to be the head of the 
household is by far the greatest. 

**So God had provided the land,” the doctor 
writes, ‘*and also a valued and suitable matron, but 
no means had yet come forth for the building itself. 
But He who knows what we need before we ask Him 
had already put it into the heart of his children to 
contribute of the substance of which He has made 
them stewards, The day after having obtained the 
land, I mentioned it as a matter of joy to a highly- 
esteemed sister in the Lord, and she gave me 1001.” 
This liberal gift was soon followed by a long list of other 
| donations, which, within a few months, put the re- 
| quired sum in his hands to commence the building of the 
| desired establishment by the side of the ragged school. 
| The construction of the house was entirely carried eut 
after Dr. Laseron’s own plan, which is based upon 

strictly sanitary principles, and at the same time tries to 
| meet the various educational purposes of the house by 
| the most simple arrangements. The boys of the 
| ragged school were at once put to work. All the car- 
_ penter work in the building was done by them, In 
| June, 1862, the house was opened with five girls, 
| The title that was given to it was An Industrial Home 
for Orphans and Destitute Girls, 

It is really a treat to walk through the well-built 
house, under the guidancé of the doctor. Everywhere 
light and air stream in abundance through the high- 

roofed apartments. On the ground-floor is the 
| matron’s parlour, which is a very respectable, well- 
| furnished apartment, the dining-room for the officials, 
| the dining and work-rooms for the girls, the folding- 
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room, the mangling-room, the store-room, the spacious 
kitchen, with its economising range, the wash-house and 
the bath-room, where every girl gets a bath once every 
week, The second story contains the ironing-room, the 
bed-rooms for the officials, and two.spacious dormitories, 
of which one contains twenty-eight, and another twelve 
iron bedsteads. The lavatory, which is adjacent to 
the dormitories, contains as many basins as there are 
beds in the latter, but no taps nor water-pipes. Dr. 
Laseron has purposely left the house unconnected with 
the water supply of the village, All the water required 
in the house must be carried every day by the girls 
themselves from an artesian well, which the doctor 
got bored in the back-yard. “He wishes to keep his 
pupils aloof from such comforts as most of them are 
not likely to enjoy in after-time as servants, or as 
wives of artisans, ‘Next to each bed is a little guarde- 
robe, where each girl keeps her own clothes, being 
held responsible for the mending and cleaning of 
them. Thus the girls are accustomed to depend upon 
their own care and activity, .and not, as is the case 
in many female orphan-houses, upon the care of the 
directress and her assistants. -An alarum clock sus- 
pended on the wall of the large dormitory awakens 
the whole household at six o’clock. Half an hour 
is allowed for dressing, as prayers commence at half- 
past six. A girl who comes too late for prayers 
is punished with the loss of a portion of. her break- 
fast. Should the transgression be committed on three 
mornings successively the whole breakfast is lost. 
This, however, has happened only once during the four 
years of the establishment’s existence. Still it is not Dr. 
Laseron’s chief means of discipline to punish through 
the stomach. His is the principle of feeding the 
children well. Every day they obtain a sufficient 
quantity of butcher’s meat at dinner-time, and the 
other meals are in keeping. 

It must be borne in mind, that the establishment is 
not so much intended to be a common orphan-house, 
as an industrial home. Its object is to train the 
girls for some useful business or trade. The garden 
and the farm, which offer such a wide area for female 
training on the Continent, being deemed unfit for 
such a purpose in England, nothing .is left but to 
teach the girls all kinds of in-door work. A por- 
tion of the day is devoted to teaching them the 
common elements of school science, viz., reading, 
writing, ciphering, and a little of the geography 
of Britain; but by far'the greater portion is spent in 
teaching them female handiwork and servants’ labour. 
There are no servants kept in the house ; all the 
work is done by the girls themselves, Thus all that 
belongs to the work of a common honsemaid, a 
general servant, or a cook, is taught. Some of the 
girls must attend the matron and the officials when 
at dinner, to learn to serve at table. A laundry 
is constructed upon a large scale, a professed laun- 
dress is engaged, and work is taken from all quarters 
of the town, so that there is nothing in this line 
which the girls do not thoroughly learn. ‘To give 
an idea of the importance of this branch of the 
work, I may state that during the year 1864—65 
it yielded a clear profit of 1221. 17s, 43d. Indeed 


so much progress has been made in this branch 











ot industry, that the whole work is now under the 
management of a laundress who entered the house as 
a pupil. Of the seven officials who are in the house, 
four were pupils, viz., the cook and the laundrymaids, 
As soon as a girl excels by her assiduity and good 
conduct, and has reached a certain age, she is raised 


to the rank of the ‘‘promoted ones.” She is re- 
ceived into the service of the house, obtains a salary, 
from which she has to pay her own clothing; she 
wears.a cap as a sign of distinction, and gets a bed- 
room of her own. ‘Thus the beneficial stimulus of 
ambition is applied to keep the girls alive to their 
duty. 

There being such a great demand for good servants 
in this country, Dr. Laseron’s institution may be 
looked upon as a real blessing, for statistics show that 
his girls have turned out excellent servants, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions. Still, there is one 
kind of servants whom the house does not supply, 
viz., nursery-maids, It being a rule of the house 
that no girl under three years can be admitted, there 
is, of course, no opportunity for exercise in the 
nursing of little children, Dr. Laseron soon perceived 
this defect in his philanthropic proceedings. Mean- 
while the house, which was built for 40 girls, was 
filled. The idea of building a second house forced 
itself upon the doctor’s mind. ‘Nay, his friends and 
subscribers themselves suggested the plan to him. 
Donations soon poured in for the purpose, and at 
present the building is in progress. Dr. Laseron 
took me through the yet roofless and floorless apart- 
ments, It will be an excellent building when finished, 
forming a good ensemble with the old house, with 
which it will-be connected. 

This new house is built for 60 girls; and while 
the old house will in future be solely occupied by 
girls of from 14 to 19 or 20, the new one will receive 
children of every age under 14, even babies of six 
weeks, Plenty of opportunity will thus be given for 
training the older girls as nursery-maids. 1 saw 
already a little child sleeping on the lap of one of 
the older girls, while we were assembled with the 
whole household in the dining-room to sing some 
Christmas songs, ‘* This child,” said Dr. Laseron to 
me, ‘ will be the first inmate of the new house.” 

Dr. Laseron’s work is blessed with the great privi- 
lege of being free from debt. When the new house 
will be finished, a sum of about 50001. will be repre- 
sented by the three buildings, which are put in trust. 
Dr. Laseron has no committee. He is himself the 
sole responsible manager of this comprehensive work, 
of which, however, he gives public account to an 
annual meeting of friends and subscribers. It appears 
from his annual reports that the yearly expenditure 
of the Ragged School amounts to about 150/., and 
that of the-Girls’ Home to about 8001. The sup- 
port of an orphan girl comes to the not very high 
sum of 13i. 10s, a-year. 

While seated in the dining-room singing Christmas 
songs, I felt as if I were in the midst of a family 
circle. The way in which Dr. Laseron conversed 
with the children showed that they were accustomed 
to look upon him as their father and friend. They 
chatted, and laughed, and sang in his presence, as 
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children are wont to do who enjoy the bliss of a | 
happy home in the presence of their parents. 


essential to the system of barrack-life; but I must 


Of | admit that I have seldom visited an orphan-house 


course orphan-house life, however well conducted, has | where those drawbacks \are felt so little as in the ex- 
its drawbacks, which cannot be avoided, because | cellent institution of Dr, Laseron. J.-L, 





FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 


Tue peculiar.mental unrest of the present time has 
brought it about, that, of all histories which can be 
written and read, the most interesting, to many classes 
ofthe community, is a mental history. In the midst 
of its thousandfold material activities, the thought- 
ful mind of the age—it might almost be said, its 
thoughtless mind:as well—is feverishly alive to:all the 
problems of inward life. The work done, the battle 
fought, the suffering endured, in the invisible domain 
of human hearts, have been found to possess often a 
great and tragic interest. There will be differences of 
mental histories, of course, as there are differences of 
minds. The toil and trial of inward life, like the toil 
and trial which have been seen and known of men, 
will be, in one case-and in another, of lesser, or of 
mightier,import. Many spiritual histories laboriously 
pourtrayed, turn out to be without individuality and 
freshness, and the record of them.is made up of dis- 
appointing commonplaces, every one of which we 
seem to have heard a hundred times before. There 
are higher and meaner among the souls whom God 
has made, and, within. as well as without, the one 
will be found to have lived the higher, more eventful, 
more significant, and the other the meaner, more 
ventless, more insignificant, life. In the case of the 
latter, the question of personal salvation will generally 
be found the only one which it has been much con- 
cerned tosettle ; in the case of the former, the founda- 
tions of the stable earth have been shaken, and solemn 
problems have.risen up, spectre-like, and moved across 
its field of vision: problems of Law and Love and 
Life—of Humanity and God. 

The Life of Mr. Robertson of Brighton, which is 
now before:us, is a mental history of this higher sort. 
The facts of his career in the world are few. Not 
only, however, as framework for his inward history, 
butialso because of their vital connexion with it—the 
action and reaction of the external and internal—they 
are of the utmost moment, But:it is what he thought 
and felt, and so thinking and feeling, spoke and 
wrote, that enchains our iuterest. In the latter 
part of -his lifetime, the attention of men began to be 
directed to him—of men far beyond the circle of 
those who had his voice and presence \in the midst 
of them. But it was after his death, when his ser- 
mons were issued from the press in a collected form, 
and the words which had been addressed to sympa- 
thetic or unsympathetic hearers in Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, found ‘their way to the ear of the great 
world, delighting, startling, reading the thoughts and 
enkindling the hearts of many in distant places, that 
the question, ‘‘Who and what manner of man was 
this ?” began to be commonly-asked ; till at length an 
answer has been supplied to it in the biography of 


| 


| 





Mr. Brooke, more or less satisfactory. A copy of the 
first volume of these sermons, published in 1864, now 
lies before me, and is marked, ‘* Thirteenth Edition.” 
A very large amount of buying and reading, in the 
case of this book at least, is indicated by the pro- 
saic announcement. ‘To many, through these ser- 
mons, Mr. Robertson has become, not a voice only, 
butia living and breathing present. It is too plain 
that he poured out his inmost soul in them; that 
they are written often as with blood from his 
own heart. ‘From some of their doctrinal state- 
ments the present writer is compelled to differ, less 
however in the way of attributing to them positive 
error than of lamenting their defectiveness, The 
propositions which he maintains are mostly true in 
the full sense which he gives them; but his great 
error seems to lie in excluding other important propo- 
sitions, that ought to lie at their side, as if they were 
utterly inconsistent with them. When he thinks himself 
broadest, he is often narrowest, fixing his eye, with 
its microscopic or telescopic intensity of sight, en some 
aspect or corner of truth, and so disclosing that 
as in a sunshine gleam, or perhaps lightning-flash : 
but then, unhappily, seeming to claim for.a part the 
place of the whole, for.his own particular illustration 
of the truth the credit.of being the truth itself in its 
widest and deepest form. -In most cases, if not in 
all, the evangelical theology which he stigmatised as 
hopelessly narrow, if rightly and comprehensively 
presented, would include all of true value that he 
contended for, for example, in the case of Christ’s 
Person, the Vicarious Sacrifice of Christ, the Inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture, and something more. It was 
his special faculty, and perhaps his mission, to set 
forth in vivid illustration and unchallengeable cer- 
tainty the humanity of the Redeemer’s Person and of 
his Cross—the humanity of the Bible and the Chris- 
tian faith.and life, in an age that needed.such teach- 
ing. The friends of catholic evangelical doctrine will 
thank him for that, while they will be disposed to 
mourn over the intellectual presumption which sup- 
posed itself to be conquering the new when it was 
simply coming into living contact with the old, which 
mistook the narrower for the broader truth. I mean 
no condemnation when I speak of Mr. Robertson .as 
a narrow theologian. I use the expression only to 
clear his position from the mistake of those who would 
attribute to it too much of positive trath, on the one 
hand, or too much-of positive error, on the other. 
Narrow men—men whose life is built on a few great 
thoughts, is devoted to one grand aspect of doctrine or 
duty—are intense, vital, suggestive, in proportion to 
their narrowness. You must meet them on their own 
ground ; and then, you fiad them in thought, or 
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speech, or action, giants. The catholic doctrine of 
the Church, and still more the Holy Scriptures, from 
which it is drawn, put to shame the narrowness of 
their critics, by that very breadth and tolerance which 
they are supposed to lack. The Bible has its Anti- 
nomies—Law and Love; Predestination and Free- 
will ; Faith and Work : and the Creeds of the Church 
have ever left these where it sets them, side by side ; 
their practical reconciliation ever found in actual 
human history, their theoretical reconciliation hidden 
in the vastness of God. 

London was the birth-place of Mr. Robertson. He 
was born there on the 3rd of February, 1816. But 
the first five years of his life were spent at Leith 
Fort, where his father, then a captain in the Royal 
Artillery, was on duty. This early period left on his 
susceptible mind its own especial impress. As is 
usual with children, the mist-curtain which hid the 
beginnings of his life had breaks of azure init. He 
remembered certain outstanding scenes and events ; 
the rest passed out of his conscious life alto- 
gether. The sea in these early days awakened in 
him an affection which never died, and its fresh 
breezes blowing inland across Inchkeith, or from the 
grey distance out of which the ships came one by 
one,—scenes in the dreams of after-days to stir his 
hair again, and sprinkle his face with spray. At the 
end of these five years his father resigned his commis- 
sion, and removed to Beverley in Yorkshire, where 
the education of Frederick, his eldest son, was 
carried on, partly at home under his own super- 
intendence, and partly at the grammar-school of the 
place, for the next eight years. Thereafter, in 1829, 
the family removed to Tours, where Mr. Robertson 
acquired his thorough knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. The Revolution of 1830 drove them to this 
country again, and this time young Robertson was sent 
to school in Edinburgh. This strangely desultory mode 
of education, which I have not yet fully described, 
had no doubt its effect in shaping the mental tastes 
and habits of Frederick Robertson to what they after- 
wards became. He was a man evidently of very 
varied culture, furnished, as few men are, with mani- 
fold personal knowledge of the world and of man- 
kind, but making up in freshness and variety for 
what he lacked in accuracy and depth. His father 
was a soldier; all his younger brothers, in one way 
or another, gave themselves to a military life; and 
one can therefore imagine how, in the household of 
Captain Robertson, would be nursed the frank 
daring chivalrous spirit which had such a battle 
before it, harder to face sometimes than a storm of shot 
and shell. He was already dreamy and sensitive, full 
of the imaginings of noblest boyhood ; and yet, also, 
of healthy physical development, and passionately 
fond of every kind of boyish activity, building up 
the slight but lithe thews and sinews of a frame, 
which yet was too fragile for the fiery soul within it, 


and was worn to death prematurely, avenging itself | 
of the spirit that wore down and wasted it by the in- | 


fliction of maddening pain. 

At the Edinburgh Academy, Frederick Robertson 
devoted himself to his work with characteristic 
ardour ; and, though labouring under the disadvan- 


| 


tage of having pursued his earlier studies elsewhere, 


| he seems, if I understand his biography aright, to 


| have stood second dux of the school at the end of the 
| year. The following year was spent at the Edin- 
| burgh University, under the care of Bishop Terrot, 
| No memorials are found of his attendance at any of 
| the classes, except that of natural history, then 
| taught by Professor Jameson ; but his name may be 
| found, perhaps, in the roll-book of some of the 
| others for the session of 1832-33. He left Edinburgh 
| to become the articled clerk of Mr. Boston, a solicitor 
at Bury St. Edmunds. A year at Mr. Boston’s desk 
was enough for him, and his father gave him leave to 
| follow out the purpose which he had been cherishing 
| through all his previous life—to become a soldier, 
| An application was made to the Horse Guards fora 
commission. His name was placed on the list fora 
cavalry regiment then serving in India. Meanwhile, 
/at Chatham with his brother, or in Cheltenham, 
| where the family now resided, he anxiously prepared 
| himself for a military life. His culture was still of 
the same healthy and comprehensive sort, physical as 
| well as mental. He studied engineering ; became a 
| skilful draughtsman ; read much and deeply in the 
| history of India, its wars, even its missions, trying to 
| solve the problem of its connection with this country 
and its future destiny, and at the same time spent 
much time in riding and shooting, till he became a 
| great proficient in both. Two years thus passed, but 
| there was no sign of his commission, and his heart 
| grew sick with hope deferred. He was now twenty 
| years of age, and impatient to feel himself engaged 
| in the work of his life. 

At last, in the beginning of 1837, under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Davies, now Vicar of Tewkesbury, and 
others, he was led to reconsider his determination to 
be a soldier, and to decide for the Church instead. 
This was done, however, very much in deference to 
the wish of his father and his friends: and if it had 
been delayed a little longer, would never have been 
| done at all. On May 4, 1837, he matriculated at 
| Brazenose College, Oxford. The die was cast. Only 
| a fortnight afterwards, news came of the long-expected 

commission, but, with much regret, the offer of it was 
now declined. On the receipt of this letter a few days 
later, or a few days earlier, the shape which his career 
should take thus depended, in the providence of God. 
| The relation which he has come to hold to thousands of 
| his fellow-men was thus determined, much against his 
| will and hope. It were folly not to see the Divine 
| Hand in this, and to hold, as we shall have to hold 
throughout, that God mixed for Mr. Robertson the 
| cup which he had to drink. 
| The next three years were spent in Oxford, till in 
1840 he took his degree, and his academic training, 
at least, was completed. He found Oxford the scene 
of great intellectual activity—rent especially by theo- 
| logical discussions, so that during these years much of 
his time was given to the study of doctrinal and eccle- 
siastical questions. The man whose name was in all 
their mouths, and about whom there went on a 
constant turmoil of discussion, was the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, John Henry Newman. He excited a deep 
| interest in the mind of Frederick Robertson, won his 
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affection as well as admiration,—for Newman’s sermons 
were a chosen and beloved companion to the end of 
his life, —by the glow of his genius and the nobleness 
of his earnest and devoted spirit; but, at the same 
time, repelled, by his ascetic and idealizing temper, 
Robertson’s broader humanity. We find him write even 
bitterly of the Tracts and the Tractarian school ; his 
bitterness, however, being the bitterness of a heart 
which is not at rest, but which hides beneath its argu- 
ment and denunciation, the pain of a secret love. The 
system, though he tried to regard it ever so favourably, 
repelled him; the man, in spite of himself, he was 
forced to hold in the highest honour. It is always 
hard for an enthusiastic, sympathetic spirit like his to 
distinguish between doctrinal belief and personal cha- 
racter, between the truth or untruth of the principle, 
and the truth or untruth of the lives of those who 
maintain it. This characteristic of his, I believe to 
appear also in his later relations to the Evangelical 
party, and to be indeed, in a great measure, the key 
to his career. 

During this period, Mr. Robertson kept his own 
heart with a singular care. He was a man of prayer. 
He set on foot a society for prayer and conversation 
on the Scriptures. His Bible was ever within his 
reach. He had a very accurate memory, and turned 
it to good account, by committing to it daily some 
verses of the New Testament. Before very long, he 
had gone twice through the English version, and once 
and a half through the Greek, All this was done 
partly out of antagonism to the Tractarian school, 
but it endued him with an accurate knowledge of 
Scripture which was of the greatest value to him in 
his future life. And yet, while not ashamed of 
Christ, while living thus in continual contact with 
the Divine Word, he delighted in his classical studies: 
Plato, especially, was a friend and counsellor. ‘‘ One 
of the poets,” he calls him in after years, ‘* who, 
when his brain was throbbing, and his mind incapable 
of originating a thought, and his body worn and sore 
with exhaustion, made him know what it was to feel 
the jar of nerve gradually cease, and the darkness in 
which all life had robed itself to the imagination 
become light, discord pass into harmony, and phy- 
sical exhaustion rise by degrees into the consciousness 
of power.” 

One other ‘reminiscence of Robertson at Oxford. 
He was a member of the Union Debating Club, and Mr. 


Davies tells how, the second time he had attempted to | 


spsak, he opened a discussion on the question of the 
moral or immoral tendency of the theatre. Robertson’s 
speech wason thestricter side. Before getting up to make 
it, he pressed his friend’s knee and whispered, ‘‘ Davies, 
pray for me.” His opponent was one John Ruskin, 
of whom men have since heard, and who in his reply 
was very witty and clever at Robertson’s expense. 
* At this period, Mr. Robertson bore all the marks of a 
genuine piety. But it was of a very spontaneous and 
child-like sort. His feet had not yet felt the chill of 
the deep waters through which he was to pass. The 
tender charms of early association bound him : the 
dreams of boyhood had scarcely faded. He followed 
and sought to realise a high ideal of chivalrousness, 
of faith and courtesy. He was a born soldier : but 








in the preparation for his clerical life, and in that life 
itself, this character of his had field enough for its 
display ; there is another warfare than that of camps 
and armies, and blood-red battle-fields. He longed 


Wrong. Consistent with this, and from the same 
root, was his devotion to his ideal of womanhood. 
The gentler sex had an immense power over his mind, 
because he saw in them what he deemed the highest 
attributes of human being, which they do not seem to 
have been aware of, and which they used for the 
most part only to wound and thwart him. “ At seven 
years old,” he says, ‘* woman was a sacred dream, of 
which I would not talk. _ Marriage was degradation. 
I remember being quite angry on hearing it said of a 
lovely Swede—the loveliest being I ever saw—that 
she was likely to get married in England. She gave 
me her hair, lines, books, and I worshipped her only 
as I should have done a living rainbow, with no 
further feeling. Yet I was then eighteen, and she 
was to me for years nothing more than a calm, clear, 
untroubled fiord of beauty, glassing heaven, deep, 
deep below, so deep that I never dreamed of an at- 
tempt to reach the heaven. SoTI lived. I may truly 
say that my heart was like the Rhone as it leaves the 
Lake of Geneva.” ‘I have seen him,” writes one of 
his friends, ‘‘ grind his teeth and clench his fist when 
passing a man who, he knew, was bent on destroying 
an innocent girl,” ‘*My blood,” he writes himself, 
after a conversation on the wrongs of women, ‘‘ was 
running liquid fire.” This ideal, then, which he 
cherished of manhood and of womanhood, explains 
much in his teaching, and much in his personal life. 
It was this which made him so impatient of the 
harshness and pettiness which he encountered : which 
gave his life its character of peculiar isolation : which 
made his attachments so sudden and strong, and his 
reactions so violent: which drove him from actual 
men and women, to find in Christ the truest charac- 
teristics of manhood and womanhood too, and to lavish 
the wealth of his love on the God-Man Redeemer, 
stronger than the strongest, and tenderer than the 
tenderest of all. In many sermons, besides that. 
especial one on the Glory of the Virgin-mother, he 
shows the ideal, which he had never found even par- 
tially realised on earth, to have its eternal realisation 
in the Man Christ Jesus. 

On Sunday, July 12th, 1840, he was ordained a 
deacon by the Bishop of Winchester. He had received 
'a title from Mr. Nicholson, rector of the united 
| parishes of St. Maurice, St. Mary Kalendar, and St. 
| Peter Colebrook, Winchester. Mr. Nicholson was 
an earnest Evangelical, and, for a busy year, Mr. 
Robertson and he worked to each other’s hands in 
much brotherly love, and with apostolic devotion. 
| It is curious to note how well the Bishop and Mr. 
| Nicholson understood their man, for the latter preached 

the ordination sermon from the same text which the 
former gave Mr. Robertson as a motto for his future 
life—and it was 2 Tim. ii. 3, ‘‘Thou therefore 
endure hardness, as « good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
| The parishes were inhabited by a poor population, 
and, during the incumbency of Mr. Nicholson’s pre- 
decessor, had been almost wholly neglected. But 
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times had changed. The rector and his curate were 
obliged, in a few ‘months, to open two churches in- 
stead df one, and’both were crowded. Mr. Robert- 
son’s ministry was greatly blessed, more than he knew 
. till long afterwards. He was as Evangelical as his 
rector. ‘His ‘texts on ‘his first three Sundays were 
Isaiah ‘lv. 1, Isaiah lvii. 15, and ‘these words (John 
i, 42) which make Andrew a type of truest and ‘high- 
est brotherly-kindness : ‘‘And he brought him to 
Jesus,” ‘Here in Winchester, his labours were in- 
eessant, and of the humblest and most self-denying 
kind. Meanwhile, he strengthened his ‘intellectual 
grasp of'the truth by the thorough study of President 
Edwards ; ‘kept the edge of hisspirit keen by much 
‘holy meditation ‘with the help of ‘‘ The Imitation of 
Christ ;” and drew his impulse ‘and his ‘power from 
frequent solitary ‘prayer. Yet was he -possessed in 
some measure by a spirit of bondage and fear. He 
spent much ‘time in mere self-dissection, Thera is'a 
freer Christian life which harmonizes work for God with 
communion with Him, which looks Jess in on self, 
and more out on Christ.and on the world for which 
Christ died. And ‘to'this, with all his doctrinal de- 
fectiveness, he seems to have attained afterwards in 
fuller measure, when the pain. and strife were past. 

Too intense and consuming labour produced ill- 
health, and ‘after but one year of work in Winchester, 
he was ordered abroad by the physicians. Before 
setting out, he was invested with priest’s orders. He 
travelled on foot through many parts of the Continent, 
storing ‘his mind -with all grand and beautiful 
imagery, revelling in the glory of .Nature, and the 
aspects of strange cities and men. Yet he never 
forgot his ‘work of winning souls for his Master. 
There is a touching story of a young Prussian of 
Elberfeld, ‘with whom he travelled on one occasion, 
and whose views were of the most sceptical kind. 
After much argument, Mr. Robertson simply told 
him in plain words, what was his own conviction, 
belief, and hope. The young man, unconvinced by 
argument, was melted before the reality of truth. 
* C’est wne belle eroyance,” he said—‘*I wish that 
I could believe it too!” In Geneva, Mr. Robertson 
remained for-a considerable ‘time, meeting there both 
the Evangelicals and their opponents, He was de- 
lighted with Malan and Merle d’Aubigné. The well- 
known views of the former on ‘the ‘assurance of faith 
startled ‘him, ‘and suggested profitable thoughts, ‘but 
did not win ‘his ‘assent. In Geneva, he met, and 
shortly after marriel, Miss Helen Denys, third 
daughter of Sir George WilliamDenys, Bart., of Baston 
Neston, Northamptonshire. She survives her hus- 
band. Returning to Englaud with his bride, he took 
farewell of his‘flock-at Winchester, and after a ‘month 
or two of enforced idleness, accepted the curacy of 
Christchurch, Cheltenham, This was in ‘the ‘summer 
of 1842, 

Cheltenham was to be the scene of his labours ‘for 
the next five years, In some respects this period was 
the most important of all, the turning-point of \his 
life. But ‘that life was now turned violently aside 
from the path which it had hitherto followed, and in- 
volved in the overshadowing gloom both of orror.and 
of sorrow. ‘Three-children were born to him in this 


| 





period, one to be taken as it had been given, very 
soon. He passed through the usual routine of a 
clergyman’s life, with its monotony, and yet wondrons 
variety, of work, It is in his relations to the people 
around him, and the effect which outward circum. 
stancesihad on his inner spirit, that the interest of 
this Cheltenham period entirely lies, The incumbent 
of Christchurch was the Rev. Archibald Boyd, now of 
London, an able preacher and stanch Evangelical, 
Mr. Robertson, of course, ranked with the party to 
which Mr. Boyd belonged. His admiration for Mr, 
Boyd was intense, and their friendship ‘warm, till 
growing divergence of doctrinal teaching introduced 
embarrassment. The influence of the incumbent on 
his curate was stimulating and yet also depressing, 
It impelled Mr. Robertson to more careful and ma- 
tured :preparation for the pulpit, but led him also to 
make comparisons most disadvantageous to himself, 
Lhe Cheltenham public, with which Mr. Robertson 
came into contact, was of that fashionable and some- 
what idle sort, which could not understand him, and 
which provoked him to anger and impatience. Amidst 
the active thought and work of the day, amidst 
scholarsand thinkers, amidst merchants and artisans, 
he would have struck fire at once. He found him- 
self in the midst of ‘a peculiar society, with many 
characteristic excellences, but broken up into little sets 
and parties, Tractarianism and Evangelicalism being 
the most popular watchwords ; each with its own 
shibboleths, and censorious judgments, and endless 
small-talk. He was one of those persistently original 
men who must think their own thoughts and speak 
their own words, or else neither think norspeak. He 
could belong to no party, being charged with the work 
of hewing out new paths of thought which might be 
marked with milestones afterwards, and made distinc- 
tive tenets of by others, when he meant nothing of the 
kind. The comforts.of partisanship, the sympathy of 
friends and backers, the good things which the chiefs 
of the party can bestow, when it is in power at least, 
were not for him. To many of his hearers his modes 
\of expression were strange—nay, were not his views 
also strange, and being strange, of necessity dangerous ? 
They tried first to enlighten his own mind. They 
gave him on Monday mornings their opinion of the 
sermon of the previous day somewhat plainly. On 
one occasion he had ‘pronounced this world in itself a 
riddle, but ‘had commended the Christian religion as 
the key ‘to that riddle, ‘The next day an anonymous 
lady-correspondent, who must have been asleep during 
the latter part of the discourse, informed him that 
Christianity made all the difficulties he spoke of plain. 
He smarted under such interference ; but otherwise 
gave no-heed to it. He called these wise ladies his 
‘muslin episcopate.” He was, in short, incorrigible. 
Then ‘they began to let their opinion of him be known. 
T have:said enough before to shew that to Mr. Robert- 
son all this must have been almost intolerably painful. 
As his Evangelical friends drew ofl, friends of a difie- 
rent stamp gathered around him. A certain philoso- 
phic enquirer, astudent of Coleridge and the Germans, 
accorded him the sympathy which was elsewhere 
denied ; but such «one could supply him only with 
intellectual stimulus, not with the needed guidance 
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towards settled truth. In the case of an inquirer, the 
influence of a’ fellow-inquirer is perhaps the greatest ; 
the influence of one who has through pain and 
struggle won his way to right is next ; the influence of 
an altogether settled and untroubled dogmatixt, given 
to didactic ‘monologue, is simply nothing at-all. Mr. 
Robertscu’s spirit was-wounded deeply, and a wounded 
spirit who can bear? ‘Yet let us not blame’too much | 
the Evangelical people of ‘Chelteriham. The devoted- 

ness and purity of ‘Mr. Robertson’s Christian charac- 

ter might have made them ‘more patient and conside- 

rate, but there were undoubtedly grounds for anxiety 

and perplexity. Mr. Robertson’s teaching, at this point, 

was the teaching of one who was feeling his way, not 

indeed ‘to new truths, but ‘to’a new and more living 

relation to the old. It lacked that roundness and 

scriptural fulness which they had ‘good ‘reason’to love. 

Unsettled himself, it was not desirable that he should 

be permitted to unsetile them. Their theory of the 

universe was formed ; their feet were planted on a 

rock ; they had no wish to tempt the reeking surge ; 

the man who would plunge them into these would, 

they felt, do them a cruel wrong. Tll-health came 

again and deep despondency ; and in 1846, Mr. 

Robertson ‘had left Cheltenham never to resume his 

labours there. 

He went back:to'the ‘Continent, to travel alone in 
the Tyrol, to go chamois-hunting in its mountain 
solitudes, to do anything and everything to escape 
from the unquiet of his spirit, ‘The Evangelicals had 
cast him off : the narrowness, as ‘it seemed ‘to him, of 
the Evangelical theology and life, of which he had 
merely met with unfortunate specimens, caused a 
revulsion of feeling all the more intense and agi- 
tating, that he was still hiddenly drawn to both. 
One cannot help thinking that if he had met at this 
stage with even one humble, faithful, and not un- 
tried believer, his course might have been different. 
His heart cried in its anguish for sympathy, and 
found no more reply from other hearts than it did 
from the crags of the mountains, from the serpentine 
mists, from the vast silences of heaven, from the 
changing skies of sunset or of dawn. If he had had 
the true theology before hin in its Biblical fulness, 
he would have found the representations of God and 
wan from which he revolted to be but caricatures, 
for which he had his own proud impatient spirit not a 
little to blame: if he had seen how, in the strictest 
doctrine of the Atonement, for example, the Father 
and the Son are perfectly at one in the work of re- 
demption, and he that hath seen the Son hath seen 
the Father, and the utmost honouring of law is also 
the utmost honouring of love: if, again, he had 
distinguished between the creed and the life of 
Christians, had counted the harshness, weakness, in- 
consistencies, stupidity of good people only a thing to 
be expected, and ever to be forgotten in gazing on 
the beauty of Christ,—his teaching might have been 
full-orbed and complete, his heart more at rest, and 
his sermons purged from their traces of reaction 
against cherished beliefs, and made richer in positive 
truth—truth not one whit less human, but more 
divine. I cannot refrain from quoting the terrible 
words in which he describes the case of a doubter, 
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which, at the time I ‘am ‘speaking of, was evidently 
his own, ‘It is an awful moment when the soul 
begins to find that the proofs on which it has blindly 
rested ‘so long, are many‘of them rotten, and begins 
to suspect them all; when it begins to feel >the 
nothingness of many of the traditionary opinions 
which *have been received with implicit .confidence, 
and ‘in that horrible insecurity begins also ‘to doubt 
whether ‘there be anything to believe at all. Itis an 
awful hour—let him ‘who has passed through it say 
how awful—when ‘this life has lost its meaning:and 
seems shrivelled into a,»span ; when’the grave appears 
to be the ‘end of all, human goodness nothing ‘but «a 
name, and ‘the sky above this universe a dead expanse, 
black with the void from which God ‘himself has dis- 
appeared, In that fearful loneliness of spirit, when 
those who ‘should have been his ‘friends and ‘coun- 
sellors ouly frown upon his misgivings, and profanely 
bid him stifle doubts which, for aught he knows, 
may arise from the fountain ‘of ‘truth itself—to extin- 
guish as a glare from ‘hell that*which, for aught he 
knows, may be light from heaven, and everything 
seemed wrapped in hideous uncertainty, I know but 
one way in which a man may come forth from his 
agony seatheless ; it is by holding fast to those things 
which are certain still—the grand, simple landmarks 
of morality. In the darkest hour through which a 
human ‘soul must :pass, whatever else is doubtful, this 
at least is certain, If ‘there be no God, :and ino 
future state, yet even ‘then it is better ‘to be 
generous ‘than to be selfish, better to be chaste than 
to be Jlicentious, better to be true than to be false, 
better to be brave than to be a coward.” 

This is certainly a picture drawn from personal ‘ex- 
perience. To many, of course it will seem eitherra 
wild imagination and unreality on the one hand ; or, 
accepting ‘it:as true of Mr. Robertson, they will con- 
clude from it that he had not, and never had, any 
spark of the grace of God in his heart. Deeper 
spiritual experience, however, will reverse such judg- 
ments, It is not the shallow, easy-going believer, 
whose faith, even on its intellectual side, seems to go 
out likea candle im a night of tempest, and the face 
of God is hidden till there seems to be no:God at all. 
lt is not made ‘by any means plain in ‘the biography, 
by what means Mr. Robertson regained his ‘mental 
clearness and calm, ‘Such storm-clouds, indeed, by a 
hidden law of ‘their own, which is the will of God, do 
their work, spend their force, and, one scarce knows 
how, glide'away. This, however, was to some extent 
a new beginning. The season of doubt and ‘tribulation 
left Mr. Robertson with a deeper knowledge of his 
own heart and the hearts of others, and a deeper in- 
sight into ‘the things of God. Only by such means do 
men attain ‘to such pathos and power, such skill in 
striking the deepest notes ‘in the music of humanity, 
such lightning-like vividness of speech, ‘Mr. Robert- 
son certainly attained to all this when his sail was 
swept by a wind from the-wilderness, One is all the 
more saddened to find that the agency which has been 
used to bring about his time of trial, mingled with ‘his 
future teaching a certain harshness of tone, a certain 
bitterness of reaction against the school to'which he 
had belonged, and for which, allowing for the negations 
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which are due to this woundedness of spirit and this 
reaction, I am disposed to claim him still. While he 
was still on the Continent he resigned his Cheltenham 
curacy, and then returned home to seek for work else- 
where. This was found, for a month or two, at St. 
Ebbe’s, in Oxford, where he carried all before him ; 
and then at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, where he entered 
on his duties on the 15th of August, 1847. His in- 
cumbency at Brighton is but the last chapter of his 
life ; though it is that one which makes us ask eagerly 
for all the rest. Here his peculiar teaching was ma- 
tured, if we may call it mature, in the form in which 
we have it now. And here were the beginnings of 
that fame which has sounded its trumpet most loudly 
after his ear could hear it no more for ever. Here he 
had scope and freedom at least. A good many of the 
former worshippers in Trinity Chapel, Brighton, trained 
in a different school, fled at the very sound of his 
earlier sermons ; but their places were filled at once 
by an eager thoughtful crowd. Brighton was a 
wider world, and with a more varied humanity, than 
Cheltenham. ‘* He met with men of all classes, whose 
opinions had been formed and widened in the storm 
and_stress of London life ; and with others whose pre- 
judices were as blind as those of the smallest village 
in England.” He knew that he would die soon, and 
determined to work while it was day. His great 
practical thought was that ‘‘ Christianity was too much 
preached as theology, too little as the religion of daily 
life ; too much as a religion of feeling, too little as a 
religion of principles ; too much as a religion only for 
individuals, too little as a religion for nations and the 
world. He determined to make it bear upon the social 
state of all classes, upon the questions which agitated 
society, upon the great movements of the world.” It 
was a time of singular activity. His published sermons 
belong to it, and most of the letters which are now 
printed in his biography. Now, at least, he had 
friends to whom he poured his very heart out ; and he 
is allowed to speak for himself with a fulness and 
self-accusing faithfulness for which we cannot too 
much thank his biographer. Intense work alternated 
with intense physical exercise. The sunsets seen from 
Brighton, and the sea, ever-changing in its gleaming 
calm and its thunderous gloom, were to him a con- 
tinual joy. 

His fresh and unfamiliar statements of truth still 
fell among people who did not understand them fully. 
He has much sympathy now, but also much hostility 
more pronounced than ever before. In this crowded 
audience there were sure to be some at least who 
came to entangle him in his talk. And the very 
thought of this, instead of making him more cautious, 
made him more rash. The same curious interferences 
with him, especially by ladies, from which he had 
suffered so much, even while he indignantly resisted 
them, at Cheltenham, still continued. ‘* One day a 
lady, with whom he was slightly acquainted, assailed 
him for ‘heterodox opinions,’ and menaced him with 


the consequences which in this world and the next | 
would follow on the course he was pursuing. His 


only answer was ‘I don’t care.’ ‘Do you know 
what Don’t care came to, sir?’ ‘Yes, madam,’ was 
the grave reply, ‘He was crucified on Calvary.’” 
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The revolutions of 1848 interested him mightily, 
They seemed to him in his ardent philanthropy “a 
bridal dawn of thunder-peals.” At this time, he 
lectured on Samuel the prophet, and so laid down the 
respective duties of kings and subjects, that he was 
called a Democrat in the unreasoning panic which 
then prevailed. He was the originator of a Working 
Man’s Institute in 1848, which had a chequered his- 
tory and did not survive its originator. In many 
ways he addressed himself to working-men and anxi- 
ously befriended them, till he was next pronounced a 
Socialist. Happily the day has gone by when such a 
charge would be made. He excited the hottest fer- 
ment and injured himself most seriously, by his ser- 
mons, in 1849 and 1852, on the Sunday question, 
His view of this question is that which disconnects 
the Sabbath of Christendom from the law given by 
Moses, and builds it on the two pillars, of the origi- 
nal and universal necessities of humanity, and the 
Resurrection of the Divine Redeemer. Men slow to 
make a doctrinal distinction, were startled when he 
carried his theory into practical application by refus- 
ing to petition against the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays, and by preaching on “ the religi- 
ous non-observance of the Sabbath.” In this, more 
than anything else, may be seen the extremeness of 
a man stung by rancorous opposition, and tempted by 
the allurements of paradox. 

The last months of his life were embittered by a 
dispute with the Vicar of Brighton, Mr. Wagner, 
who used the authority which he possessed to prevent 
the appointment, as Mr. Robertson’s curate, of Mr. 
Taver, on whom Mr. Robertson had set his heart. 
The result was, that, weak and worn, he had to go on 
single-handed with his work. For some time past 
that work had been done at fearful cost. He spent 
days and nights in terrible pain, as though his head 
and neck were being torn by the beak of an eagle, or 
cleft by a sword. Intense mental activity : the bitter 
sense of isolation, in the midst of enemies, which 
deepened on him to the last: the conflict of his life, 
not long, but hot and fierce, almost without a parallel: 
—these bore their fruit at last, in the physical auguish 
from which he found release only in death, The 
controversy with Mr. Wagner was at its hottest, 
when all Brighton was startled to hear that it had 
struck Mr. Robertson his death-blow. His disease 
was supposed to be an abscess in the brain. The 
turmoil of his outward life grew quiet and far away 
as the shadows of death stole over him. His last 
effort was to creep from his bed to the window, and 
look out on the ** beautiful morning.” His two sisters, 
| long since dead, seemed to come to him with a crown 
| for him in their hand. He felt assured that he would 
‘live in Christ for ever. Between him and all men 
who had troubled him fell the calm of forgiveness and 
peace. Again and again the pain smote him, keen 
and terrible, but it could not bereave him of his 
| patience. The two hours before his death were filled 
with fearful anguish. ‘* My God!—my Father!” he 
cried feebly at intervals: and then, when they sought 
‘to move him: ‘I cannot bear it; let me rest. I 
| must die. Let God do his work.” These were his 
| last words. The storm of physical agony raged itself 
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out: and a few minutes after midnight, on Sunday, 
August 15th, 1853, he died. He was but thirty- 
seven: his sun reached its highest noon, and then 
yanished into the great darkness. 
‘“*He passed 
To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 

I have already characterised his teaching, and ex- 
plained its peculiar character. It remains only to 
borrow from his biography, which is one of great 
interest, written with exquisite literary skill—of 
course by an unquestioning admirer—some idea of 
Mr. Robertson as the multitude saw and heard him 
in his pulpit at Brighton. We are invited to imagine 
a high intellectual brow, strongly marked; blue deep- 
set eyes ; @ mobile mouth, capable of a most radiant 
smile; a voice not loud, but with a swell of power 
and thrill of passion in it; a manner of the quietest, 
but of singular grace and refinement, and suggestive 
of force under restraint: the very preacher for an 
audience of sensitive culture, and yet visibly an 
earnest man, speaking to, and making while he spoke, 
earnest men. His utmost popularity and most mani- 
fest success never won him from his habitual and 
painful self-depreciation. The excitement of his 
preaching left him despondent and depressed—turning 





wearily from his fellow-men to cling to the bosom of 
the Eternal Love. He has, I believe, told the story 
of his own spirit, in these sentences descriptive of 
John the Baptist, with which I leave him now. 
‘* When that crowd dispersed at sunset, and John 
was left alone in the twilight, with the infinite of 
darkness deepening round him, and the roll of Jordan 
by his side, reflecting the chaste clear stars, there was 
something there higher than Pharisaic forms to speak 
to him—there were heaven and eternity to force him 
to be real This life was swiftly passing. What is 
it to a man living like John, but a show and a 
dream? ‘He was homeless upon earth. Well, but 
beyond—beyond—in the blue eternities above—there 
was the prophet’s home. He has cut himself off from 
the solaces of life. He was to make an enemy of the 
man of honour, Herod. He has made an enemy of 
the man of religion, the Pharisee. But he was 
passing into that country where it matters little 
whether a man has been clothed in finest linen or in 
coarsest camel’s hair; that still country, where the 
struggle-storm of life is over, and such as John find 
their rest at last, in the home of God, which is 
reserved for the true and the brave.” 
ANDREW CRICHTON. 





A SUNDAY EVENING MEDITATION. 
BY A BUSINESS MAN. 


Buiessep Sunday evening, so quiet and still, how 
sweet art thou to my heart after a day’s enjoyment 
in the sanctuary! Thou art to the soul what the 
peaceful summer evening is to nature after the day 
has been crowned with the goodness of Him whose 
paths drop fatness. Brightly has the Sun of Righteous- 
ness again shone into our hearts, quickening them by 
his life-giving rays ; and like a softening, refreshing 
dew the gospel of salvation has alighted upon our 
thirsting souls, preparing, strengthening, encouraging, 
and sanctifying us for another week’s work in the 
service of Jesus. And now my heart, like a well- 
worked, well-watered field, rests in the evening shade, 
recounting the blessings of the day, and thanking 
Him who “ maketh the outgoings of the evening to 
rejoice,” 

Such the Sunday evening ought always to be—a 
grateful echo of the day’s resurrection hymn. Alas! 
too often it is to me a forecast of the coming bustle 
of the week. After the last sermon has been heard 
and the last benediction received, it is as though our 
earthly hearts thought they had now given to God 
what is God’s, and might safely open the gates of the 
temple to let in ** those that sell oxen and sheep and 
doves, and the ‘changers of money.” We think we 
have had for the day enough of the question, ‘* What 
think ye of Christ ?” Other questions may now have 
their place, What think ye of trade? of the war ? of 
the election ? of So-and-so whom you saw at church 
to-day? of the marriage of your brother? of the 








pleasure-trip which you have schemed for the en- 
suing summer? of the last new novel? of the new 
fashion that has just been introduced from Paris ? may 
each be discussed in turn. 

Alas, I deeply feel that I still live a double life! 
How is it that I can so seldom find out the point where 
heaven and earth meet? That pointis in Christ, In 
Him heaven and earth are re-united, become one. 
When on earth He was truly in heaven ; now that He 
is in heaven He is truly on earth, When about to 
ascend up, He said, ‘*Iam with you; and with youl 
shall remain alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
He was the ‘‘free Son of God,” easily moving in *both 
provinces of his Father’s immeasurable kingdom. 
Alas ! I feel I am not yet free with the freedom of 
the Son. I have such difficulty in soaring up to 
heaven! I slide so easily down to the earth again, 
where for a moment I have risen! Were I to-night 
to speak to my friends about that “‘ cunning fox,” 
Mr. W. , the shipbroker, who tried to cheat me the 
other day, I should feel little disposed to speak after- 
wards about the love of Jesus as manifested on the 
cross, Perhaps I could bring myself to do so, but 
with a feeling similar to that of a person who, on a 
sudden, is taken out of bed. 

Jesus was pure when He was on earth; and there- 
fore He could, if necessary, speak even of impure 
things without his mind receiving any stain from 
them, His pure heart responded not to the unclean- 
ness without. His was that spirit to which every 
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creature of God.is good ; that spirit. which.cannot see | the heavens are the Lord’s, but the earth hath he 
the-evil except to rejoice all the more in the good, | given. to the children of men.” But this saying is 
nor the; devilish except to press the divine all the | preceded by another one, ‘‘ The Lord made heayen 
more fervently. to its. bosom:. He knew no stand-| and earth.” Again the Spirit says, ‘‘The earth is the 
point from which to look. at:creation, at heaven and | Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” This is just as true 
earth, at, man, and his: doings, at the devil and his | at the noisy, bustling Exchange of London, as in the 
devices, at history, its progress.and. its end, but God, | quict, solitary closet: Indeed, it is heathenish to 
the centre. of all, from which: all things flow and to | think that the Lord is God of the hills but not God 
which all things must return. The chief question | of the valleys. Thus the Syrians thought who lived 
with Him was not in what connection the things | without God and without Christ in the world (1 Kings 
round, about stood to his. own self, but to God, | xx. 28). But Rahab, from.whom Christ is born after 
Seeing the: good, He saw it crowned with the glory | the flesh, said, ‘‘ The Lord. your God, he is God in 
of God. Seeing the evil, He saw it. conquered and | heaven above and in earth beneath” (Josh. ii. 11), | 
punished by God; He saw it; overruled. by God for | If I could only cease. to look at my own self, and begin | 
the realisation of his own plan. and counsel: So | tosee God everywhere, as the.One from whom, through 
nothing. could. separate Him from the love of God, | whom, and: unto whom all things are, it wonld always 
neither height, nor depth, nor any other creature. | be Sabbath within, me,. even though I were sitting in 
He knew all the evil which Herod; was: prepared to | the.midst of a market crowd. | 
do to Him,.and yet the thought of that raised. no I, heard two good sermons to-day. The one re. | 
desire of revenge,, nor ill-feeling ini his heart. He | minded me that Christ is made unto me salvation, the | 
knew that the evil, whatever it might be, would be | other that.He is made unto me sanctification. In other | 
transient, and only enhance his, own, future glory. words,, this means. that He is. my greatest treasuro | 
But within the range of these thoughts and sympa- | for time and eternity, What real.harm or profit can | 
thies, there lay also this.questiou, How Herod might there then be for me. in any other person or thing! 
be saved by the good? ‘‘Go ye and tell that fox, | Are they not, taken altogether, only a:combination of 
Behold I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and | transient instruments in the hand of God to carry 
to-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected.” out his glorious purposes, to make that everlasting 
Oh, if I could in the same spirit think of Mr. | treasure, Christ, all the richer, and greater, and fuller! 
Ww I feel I ought to be able to speak of him | One day all things round about me will collapse, and | 
on a Sunday evening without marring in the slightest | Christ with his Church will rise out of it, full of glory 
the sacred character of the day. But I fear I could.) and majesty, just as, after the collapse of the scaffold. | 
not. I should most likely turn angry. I fear I | ing, the wonderful palace comes more clearly to light 
should detail all the proceedings to bring out fully.| in all the riches of its beauty. What was all that 
that man’s villany and my own innocence in the mat- | noise and bustle, that loud hammering, and sawing, 
ter ; and the whole case-would so engross my thoughts | and chiselling for? ‘To earn my wages,” replied: the 
as to make me for the moment forget God: and Christ, | operative. ‘‘To fill my purse,” said the builder, 
eternity and salvation. All the fruit of my religious | But the king’s children who are to inhabit. that royal 
engagements during the day, the impressions of two | mansion, smiled, and thought, ‘‘ When all of you will 
sermons,.the effects of so many prayers: and hymns, | have: left the place, then shall we know what it was 
would, as-if with one stroke, be swept. away, and this | for.” What, after all, is the end for which.God put | 
blessed day, begun in the Spirit,.would be finished in | me in my business, for which He: now. gladdened me 
the flesh.. And there: are hundreds of subjects besides | with success, now distressed me with, adversity, now 
which, if broached, would entirely spoil my Sunday | alarmed me by failures? Truly my person. conld;not 
night. Indeed, I begin to see that I must. keep my | be that end; unless: so: far as: it, all. tended. to. chisel 
thoughts strictly fixed upon religious matters to be able | and to polish, to shape and: to fit me for a stone in the 
to abide. with Christ. The moment any seenlar topic | great spiritual temple of Christ. Why, dol not always 
comes in, I-am in danger of sliding. from the top of look upon my business in that light? Allas, because 
the holy mountain, and of being dragged.down again | Iso seldom have that temple in my view; and because 
into the mire of selfish, calculations, worldly reflec- | I so seldom remember that I am a stone; and onlya 
tions, and, sometimes: even, of ill-controlled passions. | stone in it. My own house is so often the temple:in 
This indeed is very sad. It shows that:I have not my proud fancy. 
yet got rid of my own miserable self—that I am still We are commanded to: rest during one day, and 
looking upon that self as. the centre of everything, | work during six days, Butwewere never commanded 
the whole creation moving round it, as: the planetary | to be heavenly-minded during one day, and, earthly- 
system round:the sun. It shows that I have not: yet | minded during the other six. If it is true that I am 
learnt to see God in the middle of the universe, and bought: by Jesus at a. price, then I am his. property, 
everything in connection with or in relation to Him, | not only for to-day, but for: to-morrow, andi the: day 
Alas, what a straitened state of mind this is, not: to | after to-morrow, and all mylife long. Then I am his 
be able to abide with Christ unless. all. the doors be | servant in my office asin my closet. Nay, everything 
locked and the windows shut, What a narrow notion | that is mine is his; my house and my-garden ; my 
of God one must have when he is not able to find Him 
on earth, and always needs the ladder of; solitary | tents—it all belongs to Him. I am only his steward, 
meditation to climb up to heaven! It is true, as the | appointed to administer these things for his glory, 
singer of the 115th Psalm says, that “the heaven, even | for the support and. promotion of /is cause. Thus 
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they are not profane but holy, things, all consecrated 
to the service of God and his Christ. Why, then, 
should their management prevent me being heavenly- 
minded.?: Or why; should the thinking or speaking of 
them be-unfitted for a Sunday evening? If my heart 


by so: doing is drawn away from Christ, surely the | 


fault cannot lie with those things, but with my. heart. 
If my heart was: what, it ought. to be, nothing could 


separate it from Christ; If: it is not what it ought to | 
be, it will continue separated from Christ, even though | 


it should all day be engaged in reading God’s word 


and praying. A king is a king even though clad with | 
rags, and a slave can never become a king by dressing | 


himself in purple, and by adorning himself with a 
crown and a sceptre. If my heart loves Mammon 
more than God, it will worship in the temple of Mam- 
mon though I be sitting in the temple of God. And 
if my heart love Jesus more than all the gold in the 
world, it will worship Jesus though I be sitting in the 
midst of piles of sovereigns and heaps of bank-notes. 
Whatever a true priest does is priestly and holy, 
whether he does it within or without the tabernacle. 
The priest is more than the tabernacle. The taber- 
nacle does not sanctify the priest, but the priest sanc- 
tifies the tabernacle. And is not a Christ-loving heart 
more than gold? So the gold does not secularise that 
heart, the heart sanctifies the gold. 

It is a sad state of things this having a divided mind. 
But how am I to prevent a recurrence of it? How am 
I to secure—naé the bending of knees, the folding 
of hands, the singing of hymns and the utterance of 
prayers—but the true worshipping of God in the spirit 
during aSunday? How am I to preclude the earthly 
profane things from coming into the heavenward- 
directed mind? Alas, I know of no Sunday on which 
it does not happen more or less. I have tried every- 
thing to prevent it. In vain! I might just as well 
have tried to prevent the birds from flying into my 
garden ; I might scare them away for one moment, 


| God’s. providence, placed in connection: with all those 
| persons and things, and it is in connection with them 
| that my Lord will have me to manifest:my religion, to 
| worship Him, to exercise myself in godliness, to fit 
| myself for my: everlasting destiny. Now,,if. all this 
is true, why. should it be improper to allow: these. per- 
| sons and things to come into my mind while praying ? 
Is; it not. absurd to require, at the moment when 
one’s soul, in. solitary, hallowed devotion, is musing 
on its relation to its Saviour, that. those very, objects 
which had such a strong, decisive bearing upon 
that relation, either for better or for worse, should 
anxiously be excluded ? Suppose a king sends his son 
to the army in a distant country, to have him exer- 
cised as a good soldier. Suppose after many months 
| the young man comes back on a visit to his royal 
| father, whom he approaches with love and reverence. 
| He enters: on a confidential conversation, in which 
| he discloses his love for his beloved father, and tells 
| him all he feels for him. But he anxiously abstains 
| from speaking about the army, about the persons with 
| whom he has to deal, about his experiences in the 
| daily turmoil of a soldier’s life, about the food, about 
| the dress,. about. his quarrels and dangers, about his 
| difficulties.and pleasures. In short, he anxiously avoids 
| to touch upon any of those very things in the midst 
| of which his father placed him with the expressed 
| purpose of having him trained in them. ‘‘These 
things,” he thinks, ‘‘are too common, too vulgar for 
| such a.sublime prince as my father is. If I want to 
|speak of them I must quit the room and absent 
_myself from him.” Would it not be absurd to 
| suppose such a case? Would a tender-hearted father 
be satisfied with such a conversation? Could a loving 
son satisfy himself with such an empty show of 
| words ? 
| Yetsuch an absurd hypocrisy was I guilty of this 
| morning. My Saviour, how grossly have I offended 
| Thee! Thou hast watched me all the week, in all my 








but they were sure to come back the next. It is.im- | outgoings and ingoings. Yet I have treated Thee as 


possible to keep the world out of one’s thoughts 


if Thou wert perfectly ignorant of them. Thou who, 


during a whole day—utterly impossible. | in Thy providential wisdom, hadst allowed or caused 


But if it is impossible, how can it be required ? | 


all those things to pass, in order that I too, with so 


Does God require us to do what we cannot: possibly | many thousands of Thy children, should be trained 
do? Js it required? Is the Christian religion given | and exercised in the midst of them! Why did I not 


for man as he really is, or for man as he is not? Is | 
it necessary first to etherialize oneself into an abstract, | 


ideal sort of being, before one can be a truly devoted | 
Christian? Is Christ given to us only to draw our 


speak to Thee about them? Why did I not tell Thee 
how my heart felt under them? Why did I not pour 
out my heart’s anxiety and fear into Thy bosom ? 
I might: have given free course to my thoughts, as 
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minds away to abstract notions? Or is He given to I really did this morning, even in Thy presence, and 
enable us to worship and glorify God in this real Thow wouldst have felt with me, and Thou wouldst 
world in which we are placed? The latter no doubt | have quieted the agitated waves within, But, alas! 
is the case. When making intercession for his disci- | withdrew from Thee. I thought Thou wert too 
ples, our Lord prayed : ‘I pray not that thou shouldst | spiritual for such material things. Thou, who be- 
take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldst camest man ; who wert in all points tempted like as 
keep them from the evil.” He desired they should | we are; who even now, though sitting on a throne of 
remain in the world, that, on seeing their work and | glory, art the man Jesus Christ ! (1 Tim. ii, 5.) Son 
witnessing their conduct, ‘¢the world should believe | of God! when shall I really believe that Thou art 
that God had sent Him” (John xvii. 21). So the | come in the flesh ? : 

worl is the very arena of the Christian’s operations— I am.afraid my Christianity is too sublime, and I 
the world, i.e., that vast system of persons and things | am in danger of turning carnal from over-spirituality. 
in which I find myself, with my wife and childen, with | I feel I have not yet learnt to make Jesus my all and 
my clerks and fellow-merchants, with my office and all, elso I should not exclude Him from a thousand 
warehouses, with Mr. W also, I find myself, by | things from which I do not exclude myself. I am 
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walking on this earth hoping to go to heaven some | As if He had sent me to a place where He refuses to 
day. This is not Christian. I ought to be dwelling | be himself! He who one time most likely wag 
in heaven, and only on a visit to this earth to do | standing at his foster-father’s bench, tool in hand! 
some work for my Lord and Master. That is the | We should not think of calling that a spiritual con. - 
true Christian state. If I am in Christ, Iam set with | dition. Still, He who was labouring there in that 
Him in heavenly places, and everything which I am | carpenter’s shop, was the quickening Spirit Himself 
connected with here below stands in connection with | (1 Cor. xv. 45). I have experienced that I may be 
Him, because I am his. But, alas, I am so often | very unspiritual even while praying. I feel I shall 
under an impression that He will have nothing to do | not be able truly to pray, till I have learned to be 
with the things with which He bids me have to do. | spiritual even while writing out an invoice, 








THE MOUNT OF MYRRH. 


Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense.”—Song of Sol. iv. 6, 
Lorp, to whom all hearts are open, 
Lord, who doth all secrets know, 
Surely I am far too lowly 
For Thy lips to praise me so. 


Though with grace Thou deign’st to fill me, 
Beauty have I none to claim ; 

Ever in Thy holy presence 
I must hide my face for shame, 


One course only lies before me, 
One expedient—safest, best— 
Till the evening shadows falling, . 
Usher in heaven’s Sabbath rest ; 
Till my pilgrimage be ended— 
Past earth’s last and darkest night ; 
Till I waken up invested 
With the new life’s joy and might ;— 


To the mount of myrrh I’ll get me, 
There to bend the contrite knee, 

On the blood-ensprinkled summit 
Of the sacred Calvary. 


I will to the hill of incense, 
Whence Thy people’s praises rise ; 
I will rola: ! wing my praying 
Till it pierce the cloudy skies. 
On the mount of myrrh I’ll clothe me 
Every morning with the dress, 
Golden wrought and inly giorious, 
Of Thy perfect righteousness, 


On the hill of incense daily 
Shall arise the voice of prayer, 

Holy, acceptable offing, 
Perfuming the evening air. 

On the mount of myrrh renew I, 
While upon Thy cross I gaze, 
All my sorrow, shame, repentance, 

For my former sinful ways. 
On the hill of incense find I 
Balsams flow for every pain, 
Till the happy sense of pardon 
Fills my heart with calm again. 





From the mount of myrrh I fetch me 
Living coals from altar fire, 
That the sacrifice may kindle, 
And the flames rise high and higher. 
Then again with joy return I 
To the hill of frankincense : 
While the body is my prison, 
All my solace comes from thence. 


Thither then Thy bride will get thee, 
There be found by day and night ; 

Standing on these holy mountains, 
She'll seem fairer in Thy sight. 


Till earth’s shadows fly away, 
Heaven’s airs around me blow, 
To the mount of myrrh I’ll get me, 
To the hill of incense go. L, ¢. C 
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